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The Building Act Amendment Bill and its 
Critics. 





SAMHEN, some three 
&| months ago (see 

the Builder of Nov- 
ember 19, 1904), we 
devoted some space 
to the considera- 
tion of the changes 
which would be 
brought about by 
the proposed new Building Act for 
London, we observed that our comments 
were based not on the actual wording 
of the Bill, which was not then pub- 
lished, but on the Report of the Building 
Act Committee of the London County 
Council, which only detailed the special 
points as to which alterations were pro- 
posed, and the nature of these altera- 
tions. Most of these we were disposed 
to regard favourably ; at all events we 
saw nothing in them to give occasion for 
the hostile spirit in which the Bill has 
been assailed in many quarters, and in 
which professional interests have, with 
many critics, manifestly been put before 
public interests, which form ‘the real 
business of such a Bill. But we certainly 
had not anticipated at that time that the 
Proposed Bill was to take the form 
mainly of an elaborate amendment to 
the London Building Act (1894), that 
the two were to be read together, and that 
People concerned in building operations 
Were to have the inconvenience put upon 
them of consulting and comparing the 
language of two Acts in order to find out 
their duties and liabilities. Yet such is 














the case. The general form of the Bill 
as it now stands complete is, that where- 
ever there is an alteration of a provision in 
the Act of 1894, we are referred back 
to that Act, and directed that such a 
clause in it shall be read and have 
effect “as if the words” so-and-so “ had 
been inserted therein immediately after 
the words” so-and-so; the insertions 
consisting sometimes only of a word or 
two changing the purview or effect of a 
clause, sometimes of a whele long 
sentence constituting a new clause in 
itself. The excuse for this is, we pre- 
sume, that a demand for an entirely new 
Act might probably be met by the 
criticism that the existing Act was not 
much more than a decade old, and that to 
require a new Act after so short a lapse 
of time was unreasonable. We can 
imagine no other explanation or apology 
for a mode of legislative enactment which 
is in the highest degree clumsy, incon- 
venient, and indeed preposterous. What- 
ever may be thought of the effect of the 
proposed legislation, the manner of it 
is entirely indefensible; it is placing 
upon those who are obliged to conform 
to it the onerous business of consulting 
and comparing two Acts before they can 
be sure what their obligations are. No 
such inconvenience to the public ought 
to be tolerated, and an important Bill 
drawn up on such a principle, whatever 
its effects may be, is self-condemned in 





regard to its form. If London building | 


law requires so much amendment as is | 
implied in this document—and we think | 
it does—the existing Act ought to be re- | 
pealed and whatever is retained of its | 


provisions embodied in a new Act con- 
solidating the existing and amended 
provisions. So far we are entirely with 
the adverse critics, and we do not 
believe that a Bill drawn up in such a 
form can ever have a chance of passing. 
This is not to imply, however, that we 
are by any means in sympathy for the 
most part with the opponents-of the Bill. 
We object to its form, which is radically 
wrong ; with much of its substance we 
are quite in agreement ; and we object to 
the spirit in which it seems to have been 
opposed. The object of a Building Act 
for London is to benefit London and its 
public at large ; not to benefit architects 
and surveyors or even their clients the 
building-owners, who after all are but a 
small proportion of the public. We are 
told that building will be rendered more 
difficult and more costly; but if that 
ensures better building and a_ better 
London, it ought to be rendered so. Fhe 
objections embodied in the Petition of the 
Institute of Architects against the Bill, 
which have just been published in the 
Journal of the Institute, seem to-go far 
too much on the assumption that the 
public are made for the architects, 
whereas in fact it is the architects who are 
made for the public : at all events, they 
will hardly get the public to think otker- 
wise. And the summing-up sentence 
at the close of the Petition to the effect 
that “the public interest represented by 
the Institute” (“ interests.” we suppose 
it should have been) “and their own 
rights and. interests are injuriously 
affected by the provisions of the Bill above 
referred to and that the Preamble of the 
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Bill so far as it relates thereto is in- 
capable of proof,” is not a wise statement 
to have made, and will not bear examina- 
tion. Of course it is a usual conventional 
method of attacking a Bill to urge that its 
Preamble is not proved, or not capable of 
proof; but what is the Preamble of this 
Bill ? 

‘* Whereas the provisions contained in ‘ The 
London Building Act 1894’ as amended by ‘ The 
London Building Act 1894 (Amendment) Act 
1898’ and the powers thereunder of the London 
County Council (in this Act referred to as ‘ the 
Council ’) are insufficient to secure the construc- 
tion and maintenance of streets and buildings 
in the Administrative County of London in 
a satisfactory manner the provision and main- 
tenance of proper means of escape in case of 
fire from such buildings and the reduction of 
the risk of fire in the case of such buildings. _ 

And whereas it is expedient to amend the said 
provisions in the manner hereinafter set forth 
and to confer upon the Council such further 
powers with respect to the matters aforesaid 
and otherwise as are hereinafter contained. 

And whereas the objects aforesaid cannot be 
effected without the authority of Parliament :” 

That is a moderate statement enough, 
and on general grounds it cannot well be 
traversed. The phrases in the sentence 
from the Institute Petition, referring 
to “the public interest represented 
by the Institute” and “their own 
rights and interests”’ mean really, we 
take it, the same thing; the Institute 
petitions as a section of the public which 
considers the Bill injurious to its interests. 
In some senses it may be, and the Insti- 
tute of Architects is an important body ; 
but after all, Acts of this kind are not 
supposed to be framed in the interests of 
any corporate body, however important, 
but in those of the public at large. 

The first thing we are struck with in 
the Petition of the Institute is an omis- 
sion. Why did they not commence 
with the objection—“ Here is a Building 
Act which does not define a building,” 
one of the most absurd omissions that 
could be imagined in the Act of 1894, 
and which the present Bill does not 
propose to supply. One is really sur- 
prised that an architectural body should 
not have taken this opportunity of calling 
attention to such a manifest omission in 
the definitions prefixed to the 1894 Act, 
and which are to be accepted in the new 
Bill, which does not provide any “ defini- 
tions.” 

The Petition, however, assumes that 
it is impossible to deal with details in 
recording the objections to the Bill, and 
goes on to classify the portions of the 
Bill to which objection is taken. The 
real case against the Bill is set out very 
well in the first portion of Clause 13 of 
the Petition :— 

“13. Your Petitioners strongly object not only 
to the form of the Bill but to the manner of 
inserting by way of amendments to the existing 
Act additions deletions changes and new powers 
and provisions many of which are of such impor- 
tance and so drastic and far-reaching in their 
effect as to render it not only expedient but 
necessary that they should be dealt with as 
specific and complete enactments. The method 
of setting out the new proposals in the Bill 
adopted by the Council makes it difficult to 
easily appreciate the meaning and _ probable 
effect thereof without continual reference to the 
Act of 1894. This in a measure dealing with the 
building laws applicable to so extensive and 
thickly populated an area is most objectionable 
and prejudicial to the interests affected thereby. 
Your Petitioners submit that the proper course 
would have been for the Council to repeal the 
existing Acts to consolidate and re-enact their 
provisions with such modifications as may be 
necessary and in this way to combine in one 
measure a complete and intelligible building 
code.” 

With all which we entirely agree; 
the remainder of the clause goes on 


to elaborate the same argument, but we 
need not quote it further. The Petition 
then proceeds (Clause 14) to express 
dissatisfaction with the part of the Bill 
dealing with the formation and widening 
of streets, maintaining that many of 
the restrictions contained under this 
heading “‘ are not required in the public 
interest,” and “ will prevent the natural 
and advantageous development of 
property in and the reasonable archi- 
tectural development of the Metropolis.” 
It would have made matters clearer 
if the Petition had indicated some at 
least of the provisions which they con- 
sider will have this unfortunate effect. 
As it is, we can only look through this 
portion of the Bill and endeavour to 
gather what it is that is objected to. 
But it is difficult to form any opinion 
as to this. Is it the substitution of 50 ft. 
for 40 ft. as the minimum width of 
streets ? or is it the provision that the 
raising of a building which has been 
lawfully built “within the prescribed 
distance ” should be regarded as a new 
building? If it is the 50 ft. street that is 
objected to, it is not creditable to the 
Institute to have raised an objection to 
what is really an enlightened move in 
the right direction: The majority of 
London streets are too narrow, whether 
considered from the architectural or the 
hygienic point of view, and we are glad 
to see any promise of a legislation which 
will lay the foundation of a wider street 
system. If it is the provision that 
raising the height of a building shall be 
considered as making a new building, that 
may no doubt be a grievance to the 
building-owners, but it isan advantage to 
the general public, and would give the 
Council a power of control in regard to 
heights of street buildings which is very 
much wanted. In either case we fail to 
see what is the injury to the Institute 
of Architects. 

In its Clause 15, relating to the legis- 
lation on lines of Building Frontage, the 
Petition objects to the powers to deal with 
private rights conferred on the Council by 
this portion of the Bill. But unless they 
have such powers, how are they to form 
and to regulate the lines of new streets ? 
The Petition states that the terms of 
compensation provided are “of a con- 
fiscatory character.” We fail to under- 
stand the meaning of this charge, unless 
it refers to the provision (xxxi., 7 c.) 
that the compensation is not to be 
affected by any improvement or altera- 
tion made in the property after the notice 
of intention to claim it has been adver- 
tised in the manner legally provided, 
if such alteration or improvement 
“was not reasonably necessary and was 
made or created with a view to obtaining 
or increasing compensation under this 
section.” We presume this is what the 
framers of the Petition consider to be 
“confiscatory.” We should say it was 
a blow struck at a very vicious system 
of gambling with property, the money 
made by building speculators on this 
system coming, of course, ultimately 
out of the pockets of the rate-payers, in 
other words, the public. The provision 
is in the public interest; and in any 
case, what it has to do with the interests 
of the Institute of Architects, unless they 
wish to pose aS a body of land and 








property jobbers instead of artists, we 
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fail to see. The only one of the proposed 
clauses that seems to us decidedly 
questionable is xxxii., 4, which provides 
that the Council may take any part of g 
house, building, or manufactory that 
they may require without being compelled 
to take the whole. This might in some 
cases lead to injustice to individual 
owners ; it might be condoned by a special 
compensation, no doubt, but it is a rather 
drastic clause, and if thee were any 
chance of the Bill becoming law, should 
be reconsidered. 

The most astonishing thing in the 
Institute Petition is the second part of 
its Clause 16, of which we may say that 
we could hardly believe our eyes when we 
read it. It runs as follows :— 


of the St Ont tage cee os 
to a greater height than the width between 
houses on both sides of the street in which the 
building is to be erected is unfair and will seriously 
interfere with and retard the reasonable develop. 
ment of property in the older portion of London 
and will in many cases enormously reduce the 
value of the property affected and without 
adequate compensation.” 

A provision that houses should not 
exceed in height the width of the street 
is what all who take an enlightened view 
of either architectural effect or healthful 
conditions in cities have long recom- 
mended and desired; here is at last a 
proposal to carry it out, and the leading 
body of architects, instead of congratulat- 
ing the London County Council on so 
wise an enactment, is the first to condemn 
it, on the mere grounds of what may be 
called the exploiting of property. In- 
dividual owners will be prevented from 
carrying their buildings as high as 
they want to and making as much 
money aS they want out of a 
site; that is to be the first considera- 
tion, and the architectural effect of 
London and the public health are to be 
put second to it ; and it is the Justitute of 
Architects which promulgates this view! 
We can hardly believe that some of those 
whose names appear as formal signatories 
to the Petition have realised what they 
are signing; probably the Petition has 
been drawn up by a Committee which has 
been specially appointed for that purpose, 
and certain members of Council have had 
the duty of signing it ; but we can only 
say that a clause such as that we have 
just quoted is not creditable to the Insti- 
tute, and might better have been expected 
from a corporate body of auctioneers or 
estate agents than of architects. 

The criticism (Clause 17 of the Petition) 
that the portions of the Bill dealing with 
“Construction of Buildings” contain a 
number of minor alterations for which 
no necessity can be shown and which 
“would cause great inconvenience in ad- 
ministering the Act” does not appear 
to us to be justified. We see nothing 
unreasonable in any of the proposed re- 
quirements ; and as to “ inconvenience,” of 
course designing a structure in accordance 
with a number of legal requirements 1s 
always, in a sense, an inconvenience, 
but it is one which is inseparable trom 
the proper regulation of buildings 
cities. ol 

With the Petition of the District 
Surveyors’ Association against the Bill 
we feel more in sympathy. They have 
some reasonable grounds of complaint. 
They also object strongly in the first 
instance to the form of the Bill, expressing 
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their opinion that ““ the method of 
setting out the new proposals in the Bill 
makes it difficult to appreciate the 
meaning and effect thereof without con- 
tinual reference to the Act of 1894.” That 
of course is what is intended; but, as 
already observed, it 18 a most incon- 
venient manner of legislating. The most 
important clause in the District Sur- 
yeyors’ Petition is as follows :— 

“9, Your Petitioners also object to the addi- 
tional powers being conferred upon the Council 
under Part XIII. (Superintending Architect 
and District Surveyors) Clauses 127 and 128 
provide in certain events for the appointment 
by the Council of any surveyor or surveyors for 
the purpose of exercising the functions of the 
District Surveyor and authorise them to require 
District Surveyors to perform special services. 
Your Petitioners submit that it is and always has 
been the intention that District Surveyors 
should be competent and professional men of 
experience and independence able to undertake 
the responsibilities for which they have been 
specially trained and are fitted and that they 
should be free within limits to exercise a reason- 
able discretion in the discharge of their duties. 
In order to ensure this degree of competency 
in the persons appointed to perform the duties 
of District Surveyors the Act of 1894 requires 
that candidates for that office shall be qualified 
by examination and hold the certificate of com- 
petency of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Your Petitioners submit that the pro- 
visions contained in Part XIII. and other parts 
of the Bill will if sanctioned tend to greatly lower 
the status of District Surveyors whereas it is 
essential in the interests of the public that the 
independence of action by District Surveyors 
should be maintained and their position as 
statutory officers upheld.” 


This is we think a reasonable protest, 
by no means uncalled-for; and we also 
entirely sympathise with the Association 
in their objection to the power proposed 
to be given to the Council by resolution 
to change the statutory name or title 
of “ District Surveyor.” We can see no 
reason whatever for contemplating such a 
change, or for doing away with a well- 
understood title which has acquired an 
honourable signification. The District 
Surveyors of London, as a body, have 
done their work admirably, and are 
entitled to the confidence and support 
of the public ; and the proposals relative 
to them in the Bill are hardly what they 
had a right to expect. We do not, how- 
ever, concur in their protest against the 
Suggested institution of salaries in place 
of payment by fees. In our opinion 
payment by salary is the more suitable 
system; and the present arrangement of 
payment by fees, in other words “ pay- 
ment by results,” though we do not say 
that it has led to any abuses, is apt to 
make people think that it may do so, 
which is undesirable from every point 
of view. 

As we have said, we think the form of 
the Bill fatal to it, and that on that 
account it cannot possibly pass into law. 
But we do not think it is open to much 
setious criticism as to its proposed 
effect, and the Opposition it has en- 
countered can hardly be said to have 
been inspired by regard for public 
interests, which are what such a Bill is 
nightly concerned with. 


——-->e—____- 
a or Commons.—Mr. C. J. Williams, 
erk of the works, has carried out some im- 
ents at the House of Commons by re- 
buffers the reporters’ gallery refreshment 
utet_to the topmost floor of the clock-tower 


dine? where 1t is now level with the reporters’ 
Spe tag over the members’ entrance. 
a ‘eg? pe oi will give more space in the 
rial eR corridor, which affords access 
pet eae ‘ the writing-rooms, and the general 
povoneand _ henceforth to be conducted at a 
and th petween the principal smoking-room 
© dining-room., 





NOTES. 





The Thames AS IT stands the Thames 
Barrage Barrage Bill proposes the 
Scheme. ° : 

constitution of a Port Com- 
mission having power to construct a 
barrage at Gravesend if such a work 
should appear to be desirable. The 
permissive character of the suggested 
authority is no drawback, and as a 
body representing those whose interests 
are centred in the Thames it would have 
ample scope for useful work. But it is by 
no means improbable that the new body 
might decline in the end to carry out 
the scheme which is the real objective 
of the present Bill. The dock com- 
panies do not appear to look upon the 
measure with favour, and, as they have 
much to gain by its realisation if the 
scheme be good, and much to lose if it 
be bad, their views clearly deserve 
attention. Foremost among the objec- 
tions raised on their behalf is the loss of 
motive power now supplied by tidal 
action. Steamship owners might not be 
sericusly inconvenienced by alteration 
of the existing conditions, but the pro- 
prietors of sailing barges, which con- 
stitute two-fifths of the vessels passing 
Gravesend, might have something to say, 
and it seems to us that the barrage would 
most likely have the effect of increasing 
the cost of various supplies and par- 
ticularly of cement coming from the 
lower reaches of the river and from the 
Medway. As to the adequacy of the 
locks for dealing with traffic there are 
reasonable grounds for apprehension. 
Even granting the possibility of dealing 
with existing traffic by distributing it 
over the twenty-four hours, the pro- 
motors of the project have to show that 
ample accommodation can be afforded 
for extensions of business in years to 
come. These points are quite apart 
from purely engineering problems, which, 
as we have before said, are difficult of 
solution and upon which no precedent 
exists for guidance. London is not a 
fit subject for experimental work unless 
successful results can be confidently 
anticipated. 





EXPERIENCE in the United 
Specifications. States seems to agree very 

closely with our own as to 
the lax manner in which specifications 
are frequently drawn. The writer of an 
article in an American contemporary says 
that, when anything out of the ordinary 
course is to be contracted for in archi- 
tectural or engineering work, most speci- 
fications are such that intending con- 
tractors are often obliged to ask for 
supplementary information, and not 
infrequently to obtain necessary data 
by visiting the site of the proposed 
works. It ought to be perfectly easy 
for a designer to say what he wants in 
clear and simple language, and to express 
all his requirements under properly 
classified headings. Unfortunately, the 
task appears to be one of the most 
difficult falling to the lot of the architect 
and the engineer. It may be that 
principals themselves are not incom- 
petent, but leave too much to their 
assistants, and in that case the obvious 
moral is that an important branch of 
education is being overlooked by tech- 





nical colleges and schools. Apart from 
this aspect of the question, our experi- 
ence is that much of the confusion exist- 
ing in the average specification results 
from the attempt to save trouble by 
using some old and not altogether applic- 
able specification as a basis for the new 
document to be written. The designer 
should remember that the more trouble 
he gives to contracting firms, the higher 
is the price his client will have to pay. 
This reflection ought to make clear the 
point that the skilful writing of a specifi- 
cation is a most important part of his 
duty. 





An interesting point was 
recently raised in the case of 
The Kent County Council »v. 
Corporation of Folkestone, which was an 
action brought by the Council, as the 
road authority, to recover damages or 
expenses from the Corporation for extra- 
ordinary traffic on the highways. The 
defendants were widening one of the 
roads in their jurisdiction and the 
damage to the road was caused by the 
hauling of stone by means of traction 
engines to the place where the work 
was being carried out. The work 
was commenced in December, 1902, 
and was completed some time after 
the action was brought. The stone 
was hauled under a contract made 
with a contractor, commencing in 
April, 1902, and the work under this 
contract was completed in March, 1903. 
The action was commenced in February, 
1904. The question which came before 
the Court of Appeal for decision was 
whether the action had been commenced 
within the time prescribed by certain 
statutes. The defendants had set up the 
Public Authorities Protection Act, 1893, 
which only allows actions to be com- 
menced against public authorities “ with- 
in six months next after the act, neglect, 
or default, complained of”; but under 
the Locomotives Act, 1898, there are 
special provisions regulating the time 
within which proceedings must be taken to 
recover expenses and damages—“ twelve 
months of the time at which the damage 
has been done or when the damage 
is the consequence of any particular 
building contract or work extending 
over a long period not later than six 
months after the completion of the 
contract or work.” The Court of Appeal 
decided that this latter Act does not 
overrule the earlier statute of 1893; 
but, unfortunately, the Court was not 
called upon to give any decision showing 
how the two statutes are to be reconciled, 
for they held that the Public Authori- 
ties Protection Act, 1893, had no appli- 
cation to the facts of this case, since the 
contractor who did the damage was not 
a servant of the defendant corporation. 
In the result, the Court awarded damages 
50l., that being the amount of damage 
assessed to have occurred since the 
action was brought, and the decision is to 
the effect that the action must be brought 
under the Locomotives Act within twelve 
months, and that the latter words of the 
section only operate to extend that 
time when this period would operate 
oppressively. The section is a typical 
sample of recent legislation expressed in 
terms incomprehensible to the lay and 
legal mind alike. 
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: The WE are glad to note that 
Electric Supply the London County Council 
of London. and other municipal authori- 
ties are fully alive to the far-reaching 
consequences of the Electric Supply and 
Power Bills introduced into Parliament 
this session. One of the proposed power 
companies, which will have a capital of 
five millions, is to supply electric energy 
in Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and Kent, 
as well as in the whole of the County of 
London. Ifthe companies have their way, 
the supply of electric energy in London 
will be revolutionised. Several of them 
propose to sell energy at prices well 
under a penny a unit, and so the five and a 
half millions which have been invested by 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils in 
electric supply undertakings will be 
very seriously depreciated. In most 
cases, in the event of the local authority 
refusing permission to a company to 
supply a consumer, the company seeks 
to obtain the right of appeal to the Board 
of Trade to grant them permission. The 
Board of Trade would doubtless give 
them this permission if the existing under- 
takers were not able to supply on reason- 
able terms or within a reasonable time. 
As a general rule, also, the proposed 
undertakings are not to be subject to any 
power of purchase. In that case, the 
inevitable consequence will be the 
creation of a company which will 
have a practical monopoly of the 
electric lighting of London. The pro- 
posed limiting of the maximum divi- 
dend to 8 per cent. is no cure for the 
evils arising from a private monopoly 
affecting so many interests. The matter 
is urgent, as we are convinced that the 
supply of electricity in bulk is both 
feasible and profitable. What electrical 
engineers call the “ diversity factor” of 
this kind of supply is very high, since the 
energy can be supplied for many pur- 
poses, and so on a suitable site it can be 
generated very economically. Not only 
are the municipal supply undertakings 
in the metropolis threatened by the 
proposed legislation, but also many of 
the supply companies. It has been 
suggested that the London County 
Council should be the authority for 
supplying electricity in bulk to London. 
We think that the existing companies 
would do well to arrive at some arrange- 
ment satisfactory to the Council where- 
by consumers can have a supply of 
electricity on the most economical basis. 





THe case of Neale v. East 
Ham Urban District 
Council, recently tried before 
Mr. Justice Ridley and a special jury, 
raises a question of some importance 
to the public. The plaintiff was an 
outside passenger on one of the defend- 
ant’s tramways; the tramways are 
worked by an overhead trolley wire, 
and electricity is conveyed to the tram 
by an arm with a wheel running on the 
trolley wire. The wire snapped and a 
portion of it struck the plaintiff on the 
head, and his cap was burnt by the 
electric current, and he sustained a 
severe electric shock, and was otherwise 
injured. The plaintiff contended that 
the mere happening of such an accident 
was evidence of negligence on the part 
of the defendants, and, in addition, 
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supplied to provide for the safety of the 
passengers. The defendants’ case was 
that the wire was the best that could be 
procured, and that it was tested before 
it was put up, and examined once a week, 
and that the flaw could not have been 
discovered, and in the result the jury 
found for the defendants. In view, 
however, of the number of accidents that 
have occurred in connexion with this 
system of electric tramways the question 
to be tried seems rather a wider one than 
whether the defendants have exerted 
due care in the working of the system, 
and to resolve itself into whether such 
a system should be adopted at all. The 
Tramway Companies are compelled to 
provide for the safety of their pas- 
sengers, but they are even under a 
greater obligation to numbers of the 
public using the streets, and should be 
compelled to use the system which assures 
the greatest safety to both classes of the 
public. 


In rapid succession, one 
after another of the omnibus 
companies and other owners 
have decided upon the adoption of 
mechanically-propelled vehicles, until 
there now seems a probability that in a 
very short time the horse will be abolished 
for drawing public conveyances of the 
class indicated. This development has 
raised the hopes of those who believe 
that mechanical traction will become 
universal in the streets of the metropolis 
at no distant date, and enthusiastic 
supporters of automobilism are already 
discussing new types of road pavement 
suitable for the anticipated reform. 
Perhaps it may be useful to consider 
improved forms of paving in about 
twenty years hence, when we shall better 
be able to form an opinion as to how far 
any radical change in road construction 
may be practicable. In the meantime, 
however, motor cmnibuses threaten the 
tramway system with competition of the 
most formidable character, the effects of 
which will probably be felt by ratepayers 
before very long. The new develop- 
ment demands consideration by the 


London 
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and should be taken seriously into 
account by the County Council hefore 
any further expenditure is sanctioned 
on tramway extensions. 





Some recent building opera- 
tions at Islington go to 
show that the Postmaster- 
General does not consider himself to be 
bound by the provisions of the Disused 
Burial Grounds Act of 1884 and the 
Open Spaces Act of 1887. A leading 
champion in the defence of such open 
spaces was, and, we believe, still is, 
legal adviser to the Post-Office, and it is 
true that the prohibition against building 
for other than church-extension upon 
land which comes within the purview of 
the statutes is not in express terms 
rendered applicable to the Crown. It 
seems, then, that the Post-Office authori- 
ties in erecting some premises upon a 
disused burial-ground in Church-street, 
near Islington-green, have not broken the 
letter of the law. Nevertheless their 
action indicates that, under existing 
conditions, the burial-grounds of London, 
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alleged that a covering should have been 





which are gradually being acquired and 
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protected at a great cost and under con- 
siderable difficulties, are not absolute} 
safe from intrusion or appropriation, 





THe City Council of Wop. 
a... cester propose to Secure for 
purposes of a public recreg. 
tion-ground the site of the Fort Royal 
which was constructed in the time of the 
Parliamentary War, and presents man 
vestiges of its earthworks and caine 
vallation. The Council are also minded 
to acquire the buildings of the adjacent 
hospital, known as the “ Commandery,” 
which Bishop Wulstan founded at Sid. 
bury, in the south-east parts of the city 
temp. William II., for poor brethren, 
Cardinal Wolsey appropriated the founda- 
tion, with others of the same kind, for 
his two colleges at Ipswich and Oxford: 
Henry VIII. bestowed it upon Christ 
Church. The existing buildings com- 
prise the large XVth century hall, which, 
albeit mutilated by a carriage-way at its 
west end, retains much of the carved 
work of its open hammer-beam roof, The 
upper apartments, fitted for the most 
part with oaken panelling, comprise the 
Prior’s room from which is entered a 
small reading-loft that overlooks the 
refectory, King Charles I.’s bedroom, the 
Council Chamber, the Solar, or Lord’s 
room, and in the roof, at the top of the 
staircase, a secret recess or loft—a hiding- 
place reputedly of King Charles II. An 
elaborately-carved chimney-piece in one 
of the rooms bears the arms per pale of 
Wilde and Berkeley. Thomas Wylde, 
clothier, leased the property from Christ 
Church, Oxon., and in 1577 a William 
Berkeley built the half-timbered house 
in New-street, which also is associated 
with Charles II. and the story of the 
battle of Worcester. After the fight 
on September 3, 1651, the wounded 
Duke of Hamilton died in the Com- 
mandery. Thirty-five years ago the 
buildings were converted into a college 
for the blind by the late Rev. R. H. 
Blair ; the college migrated in 1887 to 
Powick in the suburbs, and they have 
since been occupied by a firm of 
printers. 


Ar the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery is a collection of 
water-colour drawings _ of 
“Clovelly and other places,” by Mr. 
Hugh L. Norris, an artist whose name 
is new to us. These show admirable 
qualities in regard both to composition 
and colour, the latter especially. They 
are in the rather “ washed-out” style, 
if we may so call it, which is affected by 
many of the younger school of water: 
colour painters, and in which the various 
elements of a landscape are treated as 
expanses of colour rather than as sub- 
stances having special texture. This 
generally leads to a want of power 1 
foregrounds, and in this case also a want 
of reality in the representation of sea, 
which comes into a good many of the 
views and is in almost every case the 
weak point of the picture. A mere wash 
of rather vague colour does not really 
represent sea ; one only accepts It because, 
from the nature of the composition, 1t 18 
obvious that it must be meant for the 
sea: apart from its position in the 
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composition it would convey nothing. 
As long as the author keeps on lan 
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ver, his work is always interesting. 
“ Clovelly from the Hobby 
is a beautiful piece of 
No. 31 shows nearly the same 
der a different and colder 
light. Among others that we specially 
iiked are “ The Hay Cart” (2) ; 
Avon from Sandyballs Wood” (10); 
“ Willows” (11)—the character of the 


Woods P (18) 


composition un 


Clovelly Park ” (41); “ The Avon below 
Hale” (45); and “A Stretch of the 
In the Clovelly views the 
artist has got the poetry of the place, 
if not all its picturesqueness in detail. 





Tue exhibition of the works 
of the French Impressionists 
at the Grafton Gallery is 
succeeded by an exhibition representing 
work the most opposite artistic character 
—that of the oil paintings, with a few bits 
of sculpture, by Mr. Emil Fuchs. The 
paintings are mostly portraits, highly 
fnished but in a hard and matter-of- 
fact style (those of men especially) with 
which we have little sympathy. The 
painting called “A Hasty Impression ” 
(42) is more attractive as a work of art 
than the finished paintings, as it shows 
freedom of line and breadth of style. 
the larger and highly-finished works the 
most effective are the portrait of Miss 
Kaufman (3) in a red dress, and that of 
Madame Sager (4), which has dignity 
and an expressive head. Dignity is not 
wanting in the others, but the style is 
dry' and mechanical. 
sculptures is a pretty bas-relief, “ In the 
Spirit of Olden Times ” (15), a Madonna 
and Child in fact, rather out of keeping 
with the prevalent style of the collection, 
and a portrait figure of Lady Victoria 





A SMALL exhibition of minia- 
Dowdeswell’s tures at Messrs. 
well’s Gallery is made the 
occasion for the revival of a rather 
absurd fashion which once obtained, of 
painting a miniature of the eye of a 
person only, or, as in one or two in- 
‘stances here, the eyes of a whole family. 
Cosway is said to have set the fashion, 
having painted for the Prince Regent 
& miniature of the eye of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, which he was to wear as an 
‘omament. Some collections of eyes by 
Cosway and Engleheart are exhibited, 
and they are certainly beautiful examples 
of minute and careful execution; but 
the idea was hardly worth reviving. We 
can feel more interest in the complete 
minature heads by Mr. Alyn Williams, 
Some of which are very beautiful; we 
may particularly mention “The Vis- 
Countess Dupplin ” (11), a spirituel head 
background, and “ A Study 
8 Head” (14), also very 
All the miniatures by Mr. 
finely executed, and excel- 


ent examples of a fascinating branch of 
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DINNER AND PRESENTATIONS TO 
MR. R. PHENE SPIERS. 


A VERY interesting and indeed memorable 
gathering took place on Monday evening, 
when a dinner was given to Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, and an address and a number of 
gifts and memorials of different kinds pre- 
sented to him, in testimony of the esteem 
felt by many for his abilities and his 
architectural knowledge and research, and 
also in recognition of the constant and willing 
assistance which he has during his whole life 
given to architectural students from all parts 
of the world. 

The history of the inception of this movement 
on the part of his professional and other friends 
is sufficiently indicated in the speeches reported 
below, and space is wanting for us to say more 
here than how heartily we are in sympathy with 
the feelings which prompted this manifestation 
of regard. Mr. Spiers has all his lite worked for 
the good of architecture and architectural 
education and not for reward ; we are quite sure 
that he was the last person to expect a demon- 
stration in his honour ; it was totally unsought 
by him; andthe occasion was a gratifying 
instance of the fact that work done in a spirit 
of thoroughness and for its own sake does not 
always, even in this world, fail ot its appropriate 
reward, if not in money, in something which is 
more than money ; for we are sure that in the 
enthusiastic recognition of Monday, and the 
memories of old kindnesses and old friendships 
which waked up again from far-off years, Mr. 
Spiers must have felt fully recompensed for his 
services in the cause of art and architecture. 

The dinner was held on Monday at Pagani’s 
Restaurant, Nos. 42-48, Great Portland-street, 
W. Sir Aston Webb presided, and there were 
also present :— 

M. J. L. Pascal (Member of the Institute of France, 
representing the ‘‘ Société Centrale des Architectes 
Frangais’’), Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. (President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects), Sir John 
Taylor, K.C.B., Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A., Sir William 
Emerson, Sir Henry Tanner, Sir Charles Holroyd 
(Keeper of the Tate Gallery), Mr. Walter Crane 
(President of the Arts and Crafts Society), Mr. Ernest 
Crofts, R.A. (Keeper of the Royal Academy), Mr. 
Fred Eaton (Secretary of the Royal Academy), and 
Messrs. Ernest George, Maurice B. Adams, Louis Ambler, 
W. Aumonier, R. S. Ayling, R. S. Balfour, Sidney 
H. Barnsley, Herbert Batsford, F. D. Bedford, H. P. 
Berlage (Amsterdam), W. H. Bidlake, Reginald T. 
Blomfield, A.R.A., A. C. Bossom, H. Branch, J. J. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A., W. D, Carée, A. H. Christie, C. R. R. 
Clark, S. F. Clarkson, Douglas Cockerell, T. E. Collcutt, 
R. W. Collier, H. C. Corlette, H. O. Cresswell, T. G. David- 
son, A. Davis, E. Guy Dawber, M. Duquesne, Alfred 
East, R.A., George Elkington, Frank Fox, George Framp- 
ton, R.A., J. Fulleylove, R.I., Theodore Fyfe, James 
Gandy, H. L. Goddard, W. Curtis Green, E. A. Gruning, 
Edwin T. Hall, T. Erat Harrison, George Harvey, 
Charles Henman, Gerald Horsley, E. R. Hughes, A. R. 
Jemmett, W. Goscombe John, A.R.A., Professor W. R. 
Lethaby, W. G. B. Lewis, W. J. Locke, H. W. Lonsdale, 
Bertram Loud, R. Falconer MacDonald, C. E. Mallows, 
E. Margetson, F. W. Marks, H. P. G. Maule, E. J. May, 
Walter Millard, John Murray, William Murray, Ernest 
Newton, Philip Norman, Segar Owen, A. M. Paterson, 
James Paxton, M. G. Pechell, Graham Petrie, Professor 
Beresford Pite, E. E. Pither, F. L. Pither, Rowland 
Plumbe, W. T. Plume, A. N. Prentice, T. E. Pryce, 
T. M. Rickman, Lacy W. Ridge, C. E. Sayer, R. Weir 
Schultz, H. D. Searles-Wood, Professor F. M. Simpson, 
J. W. Simpson, Atherton Smith, Professor R. Elsey 
Smith, Stanley W. Smith, W. H. Seth Smith, G. T. 
Smith, Soloman J. Soloman, A.R.A., Frank Spiers, 
Walter Spiers, T. R. Spence, S. J. B. Stanton, Hugh 
Stannus, H. H. Statham, Leonard Stokes, J. van Straaten, 
jun. (Amsterdam), E. F. Strange, Arthur Stratton, 
C. J. Tait, H. Tanner, jun., Arnold 8. Tayler, C. Harrison 
Townsend, F. W. Troup, Sidney Vacher, F. T. Verity, 
Emery Walker, E. P. Warren, A. M. Watson, T. H. 
Watson, Bernard H. Webb, T. B. Whinney, H. H. 
Wigglesworth, E. W. M. Wonnacott, W. Woodward, 
and A. B. Yeates. 

After dinner, the toast of “The King” 
having been honoured, 

The Chairman briefly asked the company 
to drink to the health of their honoured guest, 
Richard Phené Spiers. __ 

Mr. Spiers, in reply, said that as he was to 
address them fully later on, he would do no 
more than express his gratitude to them for 
that extraordinary assembly, and the delight 
it gave him to see a much greater number of 
his friends than he had ever seen together in a 
single room. 

This part of the proceedings then terminated. 

While the tables were being cleared and 
re-arranged for the presentations, Mr. Spiers held 
an informal reception of his friends. The 
various gifts were then brought in by a proces- 
sion of Old Students of Mr. Spiers, and the 
presentations were made by the Chairman, and 
by M. J. L. Pascal (on behalf of the “ Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais’ and of the 
** Atelier Blouet-Gilbert-Questel-Pascal, Paris). 

Mr. R. W. Schultz first read a number of 
letters and telegrams expressing the regret of 





some of Mr. Spiers’ friends who were unable to 
be present. 

Professor Aitchison wrote :—‘“‘ Will you 
be kind enough to make my excuses on the 
ground stated [doctor’s orders], and to say 
that I think we are greatly indebted to Mr. 
Spiers for investigating the methods of teaching 
in the various Continental schools, and thus 
enabling the Royal Academy to open a school 
which did not exist when I was a student. 
It has not only been the means of improving 
the work of those blessed with architectural 
invention, but has also brought to the notice 
of the Academy men possessed of this gift that 
was quite unsuspected when they first entered.”’ 

Professor Capper wrote :—“I need not say 
how warmly I sympathise with the gathering ; 
if opportunity offer, please convey an expression 
of this hearty sympathy, coupled with 
loyal good wishes of every kind to the 
teacher to whom so many of us gratefully 
look, unknown to him, in our work of teaching, 
day by day.” 

Professor Ware (Massachusetts) wrote :— 
** Ever since I first met him in 1866, when he 
had just returned from Paris, and I was in 
London, getting- hints about architectural 
education, he has been a constant friend and 
helper, both to myself and to my students, 
and it is a great satisfaction to know that 
his services are to receive this recognition.” 

Mr. Frank Miles Day, New York, wrote :— 
‘*When a student in London more than twenty 
years ago, Mr. Spiers was most helpful to me by 
his advice, and, if I am'not mistaken, influenced 
my career considerably by what he said to me. 
It gives me the greatest pleasure, therefore, 
to enclose the vellum slip for attachment to 
the memorial. . . . You will be glad to 
learn unofficially through me that, at the recent 
convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Board of Directors recommended 
Mr. Spiers for honorary membership, not only 
on account of his scholarly attainments, and 
the contributions he has made to architectural 
education in England, but because of the wise 
counsel and friendly assistance which he has so 
often given to American students of architecture 
while in London.” 

Mr. Gibson, of New York, wrote :—‘‘I am 
glad to learn that an address is to be presented 
to Mr. R. Phené Spiers ; and I consider it a 
privilege to be included among those who will 
sign it. I regret very much that the length 
of the journey and the demands of business 
will prevent my coming to London to be present 
at the dinner. Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure, and I hope that you will transmit to 
Mr. Spiers my sincere and cordial greeting, and 
the assurance that I continually remember 
not only his able and kindly and tactful tuition 
when I was one of his students at the Royal 
Academy, but I have also the liveliest apprecia- 
tion of the fact that it is partly due to his 
advice and information that I came to America, 
where I found opportunities which could not 
have been expected at home. No doubt Mr. 
Spiers will recollect me even among his hundreds 
of friends, and to think that he will is a great 
pleasure to me.” ‘ 

Mr. Schultz said that the list represented not 
only Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen, 
but gentlemen of all nationalities. This little 
movement had received the heartiest sympathy 
from all parts. They had received letters 
from the Colonies, India, America, Spain, Italy, 
France, Holland—from almost every European 
country, and also from several Japanese students 
who had come under Mr. Spiers’ influence. 
Amongst those who had written or telegraphed 
were Professor Aitchison, Professor Capper 
(of Victoria University, Manchester), Professor 
Lanteri, Professor Baldwin Brown, Professor 
W. R. Ware (of Massachusetts), Professor Miles 
Day (Vice-President of the American Institute 
of Architects), Dr. Cuypers and Jan Stuyt 
(Amsterdam), and Messrs. R. Norman Shaw, 
A. T. Bolton, Walter Cave, H. D. Davis, 
E. M. Gibbs (Sheffield), Sir Thomas Drew 
(Dublin), R. W. Gibson (New York), J. A. Gotch 
(Kettering), W. Banks Gwyther (Calcutta), T. G. 
Jackson, T. Rogers Kitsell, J. A. Morris, 
F. Masey (Cane Town), S. Hurst Seager (Christ- 
church, New Zealand), Kotaro Sakurai (Japan’, 
W. A. Pite, J. J. Stevenson, T. Worthington 
(Manchester), Allan Vigers, and many others, 
Mr. Schultz then brought forward the il- 
luminated address to Mr. Spiers, the first page 
of which we publish among our illustrations this 
week. He said it contained over 300 signatures 
of British architects, five of architects in India, 
twenty-four from the Colonies, fifteen from the 
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United States, three from France (in addition 
to an address sent by the Société Centrale des 
Architectes Frangais), four from Japan, and a 
number of others. Mr. Schultz concluded by 
reading the address. 

Professor Pite then presented a large medal- 
lion ., of Mr. Spiers, which had been 
modelled by Professor Lanteri; an illustra- 
tion of itis given here. He said he had the 
honour to present the medallion which they 
had subscribed to their dear friend Phené 
Spiers. Professor Lanteri had expressed the 

leasure he had had in having sittings from 

r. Spiers, and he was prevented by illness alone 
from being present that night. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President of the Archi- 
tectural Association, next presented a small 
medallion portrait of Mr. Spiers. 

Professor Lethaby followed with a volume of 
the collected essays by Mr. Spiers. He said he 
had great pleasure in offering, on behalf of the 
Committee, a copy of Mr. Spiers’ essays, which 
had been got together under great pressure and 
difficulty in a very short time by Messrs. B. T. 
Batsford. 








insisting on that subject, and, the field being 
clear, he could celebrate the services he had 
rendered to his (M. Pascal’s) compatriots 
at such times as they needed information, 
help, or personal attention while in England. 
“ That is why I remit you the commemorative 
medal struck in your honour by the Central 
Society of French Architects, to which you 
belong as corresponding member. Aside from 
signifying the gratitude for the cordial, efficient, 
and active relations which you have had with 
this Society, it honours with its respect the 
man, the distinguished artist, the zealous 
archeologist, and the earnest teacher who placed 
before the practical and productive career the 
ideal disinterestedness of the professor and 
theorist. The signatures here grouped pro- 
miscuously on a sheet of paper are far from 
representing all those which might have been 
obtained. The old friends of the 
Atelier Questel in which you studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts of Paris, an atelier 
reaching back more than fifty-five years in the 
same old house, with four successive professors— 
‘ Blouet, Gilbert, Questel, and your old com- 





ee 
. Tr, 
In the midst of the praises whic 

to be recounted, since Lae are here ae 
celebrate your affability, your devotion res the 
young, your varied and necessary labour your 
knowledge, your fraternal feeling, and all th t 
occasion this banquet, I was the only one “a 
could bring, with the south wind, echoes ft 
your youth, the remembrance of student cn 
rades, and this living proof that the cordial 
understanding of our two nations is not so new 
since we practised it some half a century ago,” ” 

Mr. J. J. Burnet said it afforded him and 
his colleagues (Messrs. Sayer, Paterson and 
Davis) great pleasure in representing the atelier 
of Questel, and they had much pleasure in 
handing their gifts to Mr. Spiers. 

The Chairman said it only remained for him 
to ask their friend and guest to accept the 
various testimonials which had been laid before 
him as some small token of the esteem and 
friendship in which they held him, and in which 
they had always held him. The committee had 
tried to depart somewhat from the usual form 
of proceedings of this sort, because they thought 
that the occasion was somewhat an unusual one, 





ee, 





Medallion in Commemoration of the Presentation to Mr. R. Phené Spiers. 


Modelled by Professor Lantéri. 





The following books were then presented to 
Mr. Spiers by former Academy students, i.e. :— 


Choisy : ‘* L’Art de Batir chez les Romains.” 

Choisy: ‘‘ L’Art de Batir chez les B\ zantins.”’ 

De Vogiie: ‘‘ Temple de Jerusalem.”’ 

De Vogiie: ‘‘Syrie Centrale, Architecture Civile et 
Religieuse.” 

Wood: * Ruins of Baalbek.” 

Coner: ‘“ Sixteenth Century Drawings of Roman 
Buildings.” 

Longfellow : ‘*‘ Cyclopedia of Architecture in Italy, 
Greece, and the Levant.” 

Jackson: ‘* Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria.” 

Butler: “ Architecture of Northern Central Syria 
and the Djebel Hauran.” 

Schultz and Barnsley : ‘‘ The Monastery of St. Luke 
of Stiris in Phocis and St Nicholas-in-the-Fields.”’ 

Jameson: ‘** Works on Sacred Art,” 6 vols. 

De Caumont, Abécédaire on ‘‘ Rudiments d’Arché- 
ologie.”” 

Rhys: ‘* Monogr’ph on Lord Leighton.” 

Prior: “ History of Gothic Art in England.” 

Murray: ‘ Sculptures of the Parthenon.”’ 

Venturi: ‘‘ Storia dell ’Arte Italiana.’’ 


The Chairman explained that the books were 
what Mr. Spiers had selected as representing 
those he would like to add to his library, and 
the books were being brought up by old students. 

Another presentation was a laurel wreath. 

M. Pascal then made the presentation of 
the Société Centrale des Architectes Francais 
and the Atelier Blouet-Gilbert-Questel-Pascal, 
Paris, He said that the praises given to Mr. 
Spiers for his exemplary life relieved him from 





rade here present—offer you the first three 
volumes of ‘LArchitecture Francaise de 
Blondel’ published under the auspices of our 
Ministére des Beaux Arts; the fourth volume 
will soon follow. Amongst the honours which 
are conferred upon you, the one which will 
affect you most deeply, and certainly the most 
agreeable for me to transmit to you, is the recol- 
lection of our younger days. I am ignorant of 
what passing years have made of your gaiety, 
of your good humour, but I hope not to describe 
another man than the one which your pupils 
know when I recall the jolly companion you 
used to be. We owe to our continual associa- 
tion with youth more than it owes us: May the 
young men who surround me here have preserved 
you as we used to know you. We called you 
* My lord,’ because a custom—which I do not 
defend—demands that a nickname should 
replace the family name in the daily relations 
of our affectionate and practical joking French 
comradeship ; and the term brought the air 
of dignity, of reserve, a little haughty, of the 
British subject in the midst of the spontaneity 
of his youthful gaiety into harmony with ours. 
You were a great worker ; but with our young 
artists work does not go without some fun, 
and you were of too good company not to 
appear to put yourself in accord with us. 





When he had the honour last year of being 
President of the Institute he found that there 
was amongst the members a general desire to 
do something of this sort, and while he was 
arranging it he heard from Mr. Schultz, who 
said that others were also thinking of the same 
thing. He at once gave up his scheme as he felt 
a testimonial of this sort would be better discon- 
nected from any institution, and Mr. Spiers 
might feel assured that it was the spontaneous 
wish of his brother architects of all shades of 
opinion to do him honour, and it must be a 
satisfaction to all that there should be such 4 
representative body there that night for that 
purpose. The occasion was unique—partly on 
account of the international character it had 
assumed, as was shown by the signatures to the 
address—and partly because of the presence of 
M. Pascal, who had come from Paris on purpose, 
and who, unfortunately, was able to be here 
only a short time, and to whom they could not, 
therefore, offer their hospitality as they would 
like to do. He thought they would like him to 
express to M. Pascal the great homage they . 
paid to French art, and especially so when tha 
art was the art of architecture, and was repre- 
sented by so distinguished an architect 
M. Pascal, and to assure-him that his agree 
was greatly appreciated by them. ‘There co 
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hardly be anyone there that night who could not 
record many kindnesses which they had received 
from Mr. Spiers. He would ask them to pardon 
him while he told them two of his own experi- 
ences. By some curious occurrence, shortly 
after he joined the Architectural Association in 
1867, he was proposed as a secretary of the 
Class of Design. Some members of the class 
asked, quite rightly, why this should be, when 


Mr. Spiers, seeing an unknown man, spoke a 


word for him, and so he became secretary. 
Probably Mr. Spiers did not remember that, 
but he did and always would. He also re- 
membered that when he had passed through 
his articles and was about to travel, he went to 
Mr. Spiers, as everybody did, and got from him 
information as to where to go and stay, and Mr. 
Spiers afforded him all the information that was 
necessary, and his information was of the 
greatest possible use. When he returned, and 
had started in practice, Mr. Spiers, who was 
competing for the Church of the Sacré Coeur at 
Montmartre, asked him to make the perspective 
of the church. That was a real kindness, for, 
though he could not do it as well as others, he 
supposed that Mr. Spiers saw he had nothing to 
do. The drawing was coloured by Mr. Haig, 
then an architectural draughtsman, and now the 
distinguished etcher. The drawings were sent 
in, but did not win the competition, and he 
often wondered whether that perspective had 
anything to do with the result, but it was a 
kindness of Mr. Spiers done just at the right 
time. He remembered those little gatherings 
at No. 21, Bernard-street,.as they all did, where 
so many young men were met who after- 
wards became distinguished. Mr. Spiers’s career 
was so well known that he did not propose to 
say much more. Mr. Spiers, as a student, won 
nearly all the prizes that were to be won—the 
gold medal of the Academy, the Soane Medallion 
Studentship ; he was the first in the Class of 
Distinction of the Institute of Architects, he 
became President of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and for many years he was a member of 
Council of the Institute. As an architect he 
was best known for his Board schools, Lord 
Monkswell’s house, and_ general painter’s 
studios. He was also a distinguished water- 
colour artist, and there was a beautiful water- 
colour of his in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
—the loggia of Hampton Court Palace, which 
always appeared to him to hold its own with 
the other drawings in the gallery. He had also 
produced much literary work of great merit 
and usefulness, as shown by his essays pub- 
lished by the Committee. Mr. Spiers was a 
member of a number of little coteries and 
societies—he (the speaker) belonged to one for 
twenty-five years; the members met at the 
houses of each other, where they made sketches, 
and Mr. Spiers was a valued member. Mr. 
Spiers also, as they all knew, had been Master 
of Architecture of the Royal Academy for 
thirty-five years, and there it is much of his 
most useful work has been done. He had said 
the occasion was unique, and what made it so 
was that there was no special reason why this 
time should have been chosen for a testimonial. 
A testimonial was often given to a man when he 
was about to resign, or receive an appointment, 
or was going away, but there was nothing of 
that in the case of Mr. Spiers. But there was 
one reason, and they all knew it—the one great 
reason was that they all knew that Mr. Spiers 
was a man who had devoted his life to the benefit 
of others rather than to the benefit of himself. 
In England we were usually enthusiastic about a 
man as soon as he was dead, but it was an ex- 
tremely pleasing thing from time to time to meet 
together and honour a man while they were in 
the full vigour of life—to take a comrade by the 
hand and for a minute be able to say, while 
we rapidly pass down the stream: “ Well and 
bravely done!” There was an old Italian 
proverb that “ The best wheel in the cart does 
not make the most noise,” and so the best 
work in the world did not make the most noise. 
Some had to lay foundation unseen while 
others gilded the summit of the dome before 
the world. A great deal of Mr. Spiers’s work 
had heen of the kind that was not much in the 
public eye, but he had laid the foundations of 
the careers of many young men who had grown 
up to feel their indebtedness and remember it, 
and that work would be more enduring than 
they perhaps had any idea. The work of pre- 
paring for that evening had been willingly and 
cheerfully performed by many—amongst them 
being Messrs. R. W. Schultz, W. R. Lethaby, 
J. J. Burnet, E. Lanteri, Theodore Fyfe, Allan 
Vigers, and G. Frampton—in order that we 





might meet here to-night to show our love, 
esteem, and respect for our guest of the evening, 
Richard Phené Spiers. 

Mr. Spiers, who was received with great 
enthusiasm, said what he had heard that 
evening had brought to his recollection events 
which he had entirely forgotten—events which 
had come in the ordinary work of life, and in 
itself had brought its own satisfaction. It was 
a great pleasure to him to see his old comrade 
M. Pascal, with whom he spent three years in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. Pascal was his 
senior, and he had continual assistance and 
advice from him—and, in fact, from all in the 
Atelier. His education in architecture and his 
education in assisting one’s comrades began in 
that Atelier. It was a great pleasure to him to 
see in L’ Architecture, the organ of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes, a note expressing 
their desire, having heard of this event, to 
associate themselves with the memorial, and to 
send him an address with the signatures of 
the names of old friends in France. It had 
also been a great honour to receive the medal 
which the Société Centrale had given him; it 
was one of those beautiful medals for which 
the French artists were celebrated, and he had 
written expressing his gratitude to them for the 
honour and distinction. He also desired to 
express his gratitude to the students of his old 
Atelier for the magnificent reprint of Blondel’s 
work. For the splendid gifts from his English 
friends, he expressed his great obligation and 
thanks to them all, and specially for the 
magnificent illuminated address, by his friend 
Mr. Allan Vigers, who had of late years developed 
other talents than those of architecture, and 
had become a well-known decorator, whose 
work in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition was 
marked by great vigour. On one side of it was his 
(the speaker’s) portrait by his friend Sir C. 
Holroyd, who had kindly made it. He had also 
to express his obligation to Mr. Cockerell for 
the splendid cover in which the address was 
embodied, and to Professor Lanteri most especi- 
ally forthe medallion. This was one of the best 
ways of representing portraits, for one not only 
got character in such a work, but there was in 
addition always some sentiment in the reverse 
which was not found in the ordinary bust. 
The small medallion was also an admirable 
reproduction, having been specially cast for the 
Committee in Paris. For the printing of his 
essays he threw the whole responsibility on 
Professor Lethaby, for it was he who insisted 
that these essays should be reprinted, and had 
kindly written the preface. He (the speaker) 
had edited them, and through the sub- 
scribers’ liberality he had been able to give 
additional illustrations, which explained better 
what he had to say. Mr. Fyfe had prepared an 
index to the volume at very short notice, and 
Mr. Cockerell was the binder of the volume. He 
was overwhelmed by the magnificent collection 
of books, and he did not know where he should 
put them all, and he was specially glad to have 
the work on Baalbek. He might relieve Sir 
Aston Webb by saying that the non-professional 
part of the jury in the competition for the 
Church of the Sacré Coeur at Montmartre 
wanted his (the speaker’s) design because of the 
perspective. He had to thank the committee 
for the great amount of trouble and labour they 
must have had in organising that presentation, 
etc., and especially to his friend Mr. Schultz, and 
it was a great pleasure to see so many of his 
friends there. He hoped that his long record 
had given something to occasion such an event 
and such a gathering. He might also mention 
Mr. Burnet, whose career he had had something 
to do with, and he had been glad to hear Mr. 
Gibson’s letter read and to know that he had 
to a certain extent laid the foundation of his 
career. 

A musical entertainment, provided by Mr. 
Frampton, was then given, and the proceedings 
concluded at a late hour. 


———_._ -»-e—__—_- 


Baptist SunpAy ScHoois, HILLssorovesx, 
SHEFFIELD.—The memorial-stones in connexion 
with new schools being erected by Hillsborough 
Baptist Church, Sheffield, were laid on_the 
23rd ult. The buildings are situate in Haw- 
thorn-road, opposite the chapel, and_ will con- 
sist of an assembly hall and six classrooms, 
five of which can be thrown into the main 
hall by means of revolving shutters, thus pro- 
viding accommodation for 600 persons. The 
entire cost is estimated at 1,4507. The joint 
architects are Messrs. F. W. Chapman and 
H. L. Paterson. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. . 

A FORTNIGHTLY meeting of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday last week in the 
new premises, No. 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, S.W., Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and 
the following gentlemen were elected members— 
7.e., Messrs. R. W. Burrows, Brixton; 
W. Bonser, Highgate ; F. C. B. Dabbs, Clapham 
Common ; J. A. Bessant, Regent’s Park-road, 
N.W.; H. Bernton-Benjamin, Orchard-street, 
W.; and R. F. Atkinson, Sackville-street, W. 
It was announced that Mr. R. D. Warry had 
rejoined. 

New Premises Fund. 

The Chairman announced the following 

further donations to the Building Fund :— 
£ s&s. 
R. Moreland & Son, r ‘P. Ni Reckitt .. 

Ee ce ce ee 0 | Leo Sunderland .. 
E. Guy Dawber .. 12 12/| L. A. Turner ae 
J. Howard Colls .. 10 10 | Needham Wilson.. 
W. H. Lever (per A: Huntly wd 

B. T. Batsford)... 710) F.C. Mears... .. 
Clement Jeakes & F, Dare Clapham. . 

CO. 20 ce oe 5 | Patman & Fother- 
A. W. Moore co) wae ingham .. .. 
Thos. Broad. Ltd. 5 0 

On the motion of Mr. Tanner, Hon. Secretary, 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Rickards and to Mr. Delissa Joseph 
for kindly allowing members. to visit the Dept- 
ford Town Hall and the South-East London 
Synagogue, respectively, on Saturday afternoon, 
February 11. 

Mr. Louis Ambler, Hon. Secretary, announced 
a donation, of a model of a temple, by the 
Rev. W. J. Robbins, M.A., and. on his motion 
a vote of thanks was accorded to the donor. 

Country Houses and Accessory Buildings. 

Mr. F. J. Osborne Smith then read the 
following paper :— 

The invitation tc prepare a paper upon this 
subject was accompanied by a suggestion that 
I should deal more particularly with the 
drainage of country houses and accessory 
buildings. 

Approaching the subject from the point of 
view of an architect anxious to produce healthy 
dwellings for men and animals, it will be neces- 
sary to refer somewhat in detail to items of 
work which are not usually discussed in the 
studio or the drawing office, but too often 
left to be dealt with, more or less effectively, 
in the clerk of works’ office, or, in the case of 
large buildings, by someone who has given 
special attention to them. 

My aim is to induce students to give more 
attention to what many will find to be a very 
interesting portion of their manifold duties. 

Architects should “ design in beauty and build 
in truth,” and there is no reason why the beauty 
of their design should be marred by truth 
taking the form of twisting pipes over the 
fronts and roofs of their buildings; careful 
arrangement in planning will obviate this by 
placing the sanitary fittings in such positions 
that their necessary pipes can be fixed prac- 
tically out of view and yet be quite accessible 
in case of need. This is more easily effected 
in new buildings than in old’ ones, yet in the 
latter the unsightly lines referred to can usually 
be modified by judicious arrangement without 
in any way affecting the thoroughness and 
efficiency of the work. 

“ Sanitation,” or “hygiene””—the science 
of promoting health—has, under the con- 
ditions of our civilisation, the first claim for 
consideration when designing a healthy dwel- 
ling, and it is not prudent for architects to 
despise or neglect this important branch of 
knowledge. 

The most suitable position for our building to 
occupy on the site, the nature of the soil, the 
quality of materials, positions and dimensions 
of rooms, windows, doors and fireplaces, and the 
materials for roof, etc., all these affect the health 
of those who occupy the buildings, to say 
nothing of the limited portion of the subject 
which we are about to consider to-night, viz., 
the drains, water supply, and various fittings 
which are usually looked upon as sanitation. 

Sanitary engineers have such an idea of the 
importance of their pipes that they will place 
them in the most conspicuous positions possible, 
utterly regardless of the elevation they are 
spoiling, while inside one hundred and one 
minor items will be inappropriately arranged 
so as to clash with decorative or constructional 
features, greatly to the annoyance and disgust 
of the aneibest. S 

Good plumbers are naturally proud of their 
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work, and do not like to have it hidden away, 
now, if we make use of this pride on their part 
and take an interest in their work, they will 
make a very creditable show, which can be made 
to harmonise with the surroundings and 
be too good to be covered up. If the architect 
shows that he appreciates and takes an interest 
in their individual work, it will encourage good 
artificers to execute it with special care, with the 
happiest results. This present craze for unduly 
hastening work, which only disheartens the 
workers, is responsible for much of the bad 
work frequently met with. 

There is one other point I wish to call your 
attention to. Do not, as, I am sorry to say, 
many architects do, hand over drains and 
fittings to a merchant or manufacturer to carry 
out. 

I propose now to refer to :— 

1. Water supply and fittings required for the 
effective working of the water-carriage system 
of drainage. 

2. Soil and waste pipes. 

3. Drainage for soil and rain-water. 

4. Land drains. 

5. Stables, cowhouses, and dairies. 

6. Disposal of sewage. 


Water Supply, Cisterns, etc. 


The source from which water is derived may 
be either collecting ground on moors, hills, etc., 
or artesian or deep wells, the latter being the 
most general. Great care must be exercised in 
selecting the wells which are to supply the 
drinking water. 

There are country towns where the water is 
supplied by a water company to many houses, 
while the remaining are still supplied by wells, 
and it is no rare occurrence to find the disused 
wells of the former turned into  cess-pools, 
with very serious results to wells of the latter ; 
therefore, when further on we are considering 
our sewage problem, we must not forget the 
wells and the possible pollution that may result 
unless great care be exercised in selecting a 
suitable site for the disposal of the sewage. 
Note that the fall of the surface cannot always 
be taken as indicating the contour of the water- 
bearing strata. 

Having satisfied ourselves upon the purity 
and quantity of the water supply, our next 
consideration must be how to store it in a con- 
venient manner for use free from risk of pollu- 
tion. ; 

It may be stored in a reservoir or under- 
ee tank, which must be very carefully 
ormed with sound brickwork upon a concrete 
bottom, and covered in by doming, arches, or 
concrete and iron ; the bottom should be formed 
with rounded angles to facilitate cleaning, and 
the whole of the inside surface rendered and 
smoothly trowelled in cement. 

There should also be clay puddling round 
the outside and over the top, while the opening 
for access must stand well above ground to 
prevent surface-water finding an entry. Fre- 
quently the situation will not allow of this form 
of main storage tank, when it may be necessary 
to build a water tower and allow the water to 
supply the cisterns in the house, stables, 
laundry, etc., by gravitation or otherwise pump 
direct to the storage cisterns in the buildings, 
which frequently means very heavy work for 
the pumps due to long horizontal pipes. 

Overflows, which should be as short as 
possible, must be provided to all tanks and 
cisterns, and not be connected to drains. 

Store cisterns inside the building may be 
of lead, galvanised iron, or enamelled fireclay, 
and should always be provided with a movable 
cover and situated in a clean, accessible position. 


Baths. 


The bathroom should be large, light, and airy, 
with cross ventilation, and the walls and floors 
should be of impervious material, but if of 
wood it should be covered with lead. 

The fittings may include, beside the usual 
slipper bath, a single or double lavatory basin, 
a shower and spray bath, either combined with 
the slipper bath or independent. Other baths 
are sometimes used, such as a sitz bath, bidet, 
ete., but the combined slipper and spray meets 
most requirements. 

Perhaps the nearest attempt to an ideal bath 
is the latest pattern independent copper bath, 
which is made of strong copper with roll edge 
and strong supports or feet ; the outlet is at the 
end, where it should be, and not in the centre, 
as is usual in copper baths, and has large pillar 
cocks and standing accessible overflow, quick 
waste, and trap. At the end is a plate glass 


screen on three sides, behind which are the 
various plated pipes for shower, spray, wave, 
douche, etc. The next best is a first quality 
white enamelled cast-iron bath, with roll edge, 
quick, accessible waste and overflow combined, 
without casing, the outside being decorated in 
harmony with the room. Glazed fireclay is 
perhaps the most durable and sanitary material 
for baths, but, owing to its great thickness, a 
bath of this material is very heavy, and requires 
to be warmed with hot water when not in con- 
stant use. In public baths, where the demand 
for baths is constant, this kind is generally fixed. 
Some baths need enclosures ; these should be 
avoided, as the space within becomes a store 
for matter in the wrong place. 

It is most important that a bath should be 
fitted with a plentiful supply of hot water, 
large supply valves discharging above the water 
line of the bath, and also with a large, quick 
waste. The noise frequently experienced when 
the bath is emptying may be checked to a great 
extent by providing ventilation to the waste 
pipe, although this retards the velocity of the 
discharge. 

The lavatory basins may each be formed in 
one piece of pottery, or fixed beneath a marble 
top supported upon cantilevers, but without 
enclosures ; the necessary pipes may be of plated 
brass or copper if desired, but, personally, I 
prefer lead, kept back out of the way of injury. 

While speaking of pipes, let me advocate the 
importance of fixing every pipe upon the surface 
of the walls, not buried in them, as is so often 
the case. Chases are sometimes advisable, but, 
if used, they should be regarded as recesses in 
the walls and be rendered in cement, or other- 
wise lined with impervious material to match 
the wall surfaces and covered with movable 
casing. 

The hot-water service pipes may be carried 
along one side of the room or to a radiator, in 
the form of a towel horse, which will be found 
very convenient. 

The linen cupboard might, with advantage, 
be formed somewhere near at hand, so that the 
hot-water pipes may, on their way to the bath, 
be used to keep the linen aired by passing 
through the cupboard. 

Water-closets. 

These should not be in the bathroom, nor 
should access to them be from a bathroom, 
but from a ventilated lobby common to both. 
Neither is it advisable to have a lavatory 
basin in the water-closet. 

The walls and floors and ventilation described 
for bathrooms equally apply here. Carpets ought 
never to be used, a loose mat being far prefer- 
able. The apparatus should be as simple as is 
consistent with efficiency. 

A pedestal closet should be of the wash-down 
type, not “wash out,” in one piece of fireclay, 
or similar material, strong and neat in appear- 
ance, with accessible joints to soil pipe, and no 
recesses in which dirt may accumulate; the 
flush pipe from the cistern should discharge 
vertically into a socket provided at the back, 
without india-rubber cone, and, with two 
gallons of water, should thoroughly wash the 
inside of the pan and replace the whole of the 
contents of the trap with clean water. The 
larger the water area, the less liable is the pan to 
become foul, but beyond a certain point the 
contents cannot be efficiently removed except 
by the syphonic action of the syphonic closet. 
There are various forms of this type of closet, 
some better than others. Those without air 
pipes and puff pipes in the cisterns, but having a 
second trap, are to be preferred ; the simpler the 
apparatus the better. 

Various means for discharging flushing 
cisterns for wash-down closets have been 
devised. Besides the simple pull, there is the 
push valve, to release confined air and allow the 
syphon action to start, or to compress air and 
thus drive the water over the syphon to start 
it ; there is also the plunger, the lifting valve, 
lifting drum, ete. The lifting valve to start 
the syphon is the simplest and generally 
most certain in action, and is passed by most 
water companies. 

The flushing cistern may be of cast iron, but 
should be galvanised to prevent rust; lead- 
lined or cast-lead cisterns are best, when the 
water does not affect the lead, but are more 

costly. Porcelain is also a useful and orna- 
mental material. The flush pipe of lead or 
copper should be as straight as possible, and 
securely connected to the arm of the pan. 
India-rubber cones are not desirable for this 
joint. 





Valve closets are not so frequently used as 








formerly, owing to their complicated parts ang 
liability to leaks, although they are sometimes 
preferred for ladies’ use. They should be fixed 
within an enclosure, which is easily accessible 
floor lined with lead, and the walls and alj 
inside the enclosure painted white. There 
should be a large supply valve, accessible over. 
flow, and a puff pipe to the open air from the 
valve box between the valve and the tra 

beneath. Slop tops, formed in one piece with 
the pan, assist in making a draught-proof seat, 

Valve closets require a separate supply 
cistern containing about ten gallons. 

Overflow pipes from cisterns and floors 
should not have flaps on their external end, ag 
is so often advocated ; they invariably become 
set fast, either open or shut, and are then 
worse than useless. The small flushing cisterns 
can be cased or otherwise decorated to harmonise 
with the surroundings, and the pipes to and 
from them cased or plated. 

Urinals. 

In a private bouse “avoid them entirely”; 
at best they are a constant nuisance and need 
every care and attention, with abundant flush. 
ing ; even where necessary, as in clubs, factories, 
schools, etc., they should be as simple as 
possible, formed in one piece of fireclay, 
with waste and water-pipes easily accessible. 
The outlet usually supplied with them is almost 
useless. 

Never fix urinals on upper floors, as, unless 
careful attention is given to the fixing and the 
waste from them, they invariably leak and 
cause trouble below. The weak points are 
naturally the joints, therefore the fewer the 
better, the one joint to which particular atten- 
tion should be given being the one between the 
urinal and the trap, which should always be 
formed with a large brass washer, fly-nut, and 
union, having a dome grating with bayonet 
joint. 

Housemaid’s Sink, ete. 

There should always be a small room, with 
opening window on each bedroom _ floor, 
accommodating a slop sink, which should be 
fitted with flushing cistern, etc., and con- 
nected to soil pipe, and also a sink for drawing 
hot and cold water. The waste from the latter 
should discharge into an iron (not lead) waste 
pipe. The combination of these two sinks in 
one set, so common in makers’ catalogues and 
exhibitions, is often unsuitable for the intended 
purpose, because the hot and sometimes boiling 
water produces injurious expansion in the soil 
pipe with disastrous results. 

The space under these sinks should be kept 
free from enclosures, and every facility given 
to minimise the difficulty of keeping these places 
clean. Above all things, linoleum should never 
be fixed under sinks, one so frequently finds 
it there with always the same result—moisture 
and decay. 

The main water cistern should never be 
placed in this room, although, I regret to say, 
it is not unusual a position to find it. 


Kitchen and Scullery Sinks, ete. 

This department should have preferably 
a north aspect, lofty, well-lighted by windows 
reaching to near the ceiling. The walls and 
floors should be of impervious material, which 
may be readily cleaned. The sinks should 
consist of one or more for washing purposes, 
and may be of enamelled fireclay, with wire 
or teak grid; tinned copper or lead-lined wood 
sinks, each having their respective merits and 
defects. Fireclay sinks are cleaner than the 
others, but are easily damaged by saucepans, 
and are liable to break the crockery unless the 
grids are used. Copper and white metal sinks 
are perhaps the best, but are expensive. While 
lead-lined are very general, they are dirty, and 
frequently need repair, but are less destructive 
to crockery. Vegetable sinks should also be 
provided for washing vegetables, and are best 
of the deep enamelled fireclay kind, fitted with 
perforated shield grating and standing over- 
flow and waste combined; being much more 
easily cleaned than others. ; 

All sinks should be supported upon canti- 
levers, and the spaces under should not be 
enclosed, although a guard rail will be necessary 
to protect the pipes and traps from injury. | 

Teak sinks are sometimes used for washing- 
up purposes, but they need constant cleaning 
to remove grease, etc. 
Outlets from sinks should always be formed 
with large cobweb gratings. The trap below 
should be connected to the sink by a strong 
brass union, back-nut, and lead washer, instead 
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so frequently met with in the cheaper class 
a. Larders 

should have a northern aspect, with abundant 
cross ventilation, and be near the kitchen, but 
not entered direct from it. Wire gauze (pre- 
ferably of copper) should be fitted to the 
windows and secured to wood frames on hinges. 
Some larders are fitted with pickling troughs, 
with plug and waste ; these, of course, must not 
be connected to a drain, neither should a gully 
be in the floor. If drainage from the floor is 
necessary: it should be formed by currenting 
the floor to an outlet through the wall as short as 
jossible and discharging upon the surface of 
the paving outside. 

Shelves should be of slate, supported upon 
cantilevers, the walls lined with white glaze 
pricks or tiles, and the floor of some impervious 
material. Personally, I prefer a slate table in 
the centre of the room, leaving the walls free. 
Larders should not be formed underground. 


Pantry and Stillroom. 

The butler’s and footmen’s pantries and the 
stillroom require sinks, which may be either of 
enamelled fireclay or lead lined ; some butlers 
prefer the former, others the latter. These 
sinks are usually supplied with draining boards, 
preferably of beech, and not covered with lead. 
The space under the sinks is usually enclosed ; 
when this is the case the walls and wooden sides 
should be painted with white enamel and a 
lead safe formed on the floor, turned up all 
round at least 6 in., having a 1-in. waste pipe 
discharging through wall to the open air. This 
cupboard is generally used for a pail to receive 
pieces, tea-leaves, etc., and soon becomes in an 
unsanitary condition if precautions be not 
taken to ensure cleanliness. 

Enclosures under or around any sanitary 
fitting invariably become nuisances, and it is 
preferable, except in special instances, to omit 
them and everything that hinders the regular 
cleaning of the recesses. All these sinks should 
have drinking water laid on from the main 
supply pipe and labelled “ Drinking water.” 

Having considered so far how clean water can 
be obtained and utilised inside a dwelling, I 
now propose to indicate how foul liquids can 
be got rid of. 

Soil Pipes. 

When considering a soil pipe we must deter- 
mine :— 

1. The material of which it is to be made. 

2. The size necessary under the conditions. 

3. The position in which to fix it. 

4. The surroundings such as rain-water pipes, 
etc., with which it should harmonise ; and 

5. Method of fixing and jointing the pipe. 

Soil pipes are usually made of cast iron or 
drawn lead—cast iron made in 6-ft. lengths, 
either coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s solution 
or galvanised ; the latter is most suitable when 
the pipes are to be painted to match the rain- 
water pipes, because paint will not remain 
upon Dr. Angus Smith’s solution. These pipes 
are cheaper than lead, less liable to damage, 
and more easily fixed and jointed, but they 
are more unsightly, and there is difficulty in 
obtaining a branch exactly to suit the position, 
and many branches mean many joints and much 
cutting of pipe. A cast-iron junction usually 
means at least three joints, while in lead pipe 
only one is necessary. 

Drawn lead soil pipe is made of thicknesses 
corresponding with those of sheet lead. The 
pipe whose thickness is equal to that of 8 lb. 
sheet lead is the strength most generally used, 
or for special purposes 10 lb. The inside sur- 
face of lead pipe is smooth, and, provided that 
the size is suitably small for the work, it will 
remain clean and free from corrosion. 

_ Rarely will it be necessary to exceed 3} in. 
internal diameter for any soil pipe, especially 
m country houses. Lofty buildings in towns 
may require 4 in., while larger sizes are occasion- 
ally met with. I might mention that these 
larger pipes are almost invariably furred to a 
considerable thickness on the inside after 
being in use a long time, thereby reducing. their 
internal diameter. I know of one case where 
the working diameter of a 4-in. pipe was thus 
reduced to 2} in. A ventilating pipe is quite a 
different matter; 4 in. to 6 in. diameter may be 
often more suitable than 3} in. 

ms be necessary to fix the soil pipe within a 
ding, it should be of 8 lb. drawn lead. at 
ene but must not be buried in the wall, and 
an 4 chase, the walls should be treated as pre- 
7 a Y, Cescribed for water pipes and the 
asing in short lengths should be secured with 





brass cups and screws to framed grounds fixed 
to the walls. The most suitable place to fix a 
soil pipe is outside the building, in which case 
it should be arranged in such a manner as to be 
as unobtrusive as_ possible. The method 
usually adopted of fixing soil pipes in 10-ft. 
lengths with three pairs of double cast-lead 
tacks is certainly efficient, but at the same time 
it is not elegant. Sometimes astragal joints 
or socket joints are used instead of the usual 
wiped joint, with disastrous results, there 
being insufficient solder to form a lasting 
connexion, more especially if it be fixed with 
sheet lead tacks fixed 6 ft. apart. How can 
this be remedied ? 

One way I have found very successful is to 
have strong pipe in, say, 6-ft. lengths, to agree 
with the rain-water pipes, which may also be of 
lead, and fixed to walls with extra strong lead 
strips wiped on to the pipe at the joint and 
covered with ordinary sheet lead ears, the 
joints being “ wiped” in the usual way, with 
a small astragal attached to the pipe above 
and below the joint. By this means the pipe 
is securely jointed and fixed, and, except to 
the initiated, is similar in appearance to the 
rain-water pipes. We are told that an “ anti- 
siphonage pipe”’ is necessary to preserve the 
seal of the closet trap. Quite so; but in the 
majori¢y of country houses anti-siphonage 
pipes are not necessary, there being only two 
principal floors as a rule. Perhaps in one or 
two instances it might be necessary, but 
need not occur upon the principal elevations 
in a carefully-planned building. 

Soil pipes now invariably discharge direct 
into the drain, and the upper part is continued 
to above the roof of the same to greater diameter, 
with a simple open end protected by a stout 
copper-wire balloon. Cowls have been proved 
by experiment and practice to have few, if 
any, advantages over open ends, as these pipes 
frequently act as inlets as well as outlets, 
the less obstruction there is to check the current 
of air in either direction the better. 

Boiling water must be carefully excluded 
from lead soil pipes, otherwise the undue 
expansion will split or tear apart the lead at 
the junctions between the branches and the 
main pipe. 

Waste Pipes 

from baths, lavatories, sinks, etc., not being 
slop sinks, should always discharge into gullys 
in the open air beneath the grating, but above 
the water. This is a very important point, as 
many by-laws require them to discharge 
into a channel 2 ft. from the gully. A more 
objectional arrangement it is difficult to imagine, 
and I hope before long to see the provincial 
authorities follow the example of the L.C.C. 
and eliminate this undesirable by-law. 

These waste pipes must be, if more than a few 
feet in length, of some material which is not 
easily damaged by hot water. Wrought 
iron with screwed joint or cast iron with caulked 
joints are most generally in use, although the 
short lengths referred to previously and short 
branches may be, and in fact are, preferably 
of lead. The expansion of iron pipe, if con- 
nected directly to a lavatory basin, etc., is 
very likely to damage the fitting. 

Lead pipes have, I might almost say, an 
ideal internal surface for conducting water and 
sewage from point to point, offering the mini- 
mum of resistance. They are, however, 
injuriously affected by various means—for 
instance, damage by violence, such as knocks, 
nails, screws, etc., when behind panelling or 
casings ; chemical action when buried in 
walls producing decomposition ; “ creeping,” 
buckling, and, finally, cracking or tearing when 
subject to great variation of temperature. 
The facility of bending lead pipes of small 
diameter is so gréat that its use is often pre- 
ferred for this quality alone, which enables the 
pipe to be fitted with greater ease to the angles 
and curves. 

Wrought-iron pipes are expensive and more 
liable to rust than cast-iron, which is cheaper 
and stronger and allows a little play at the 
joints. The joints will probably in course of 
time need recaulking if the stack is very long 
and’ has very hot water frequently passing 
through it. . 

There is another type of pipe which is re- 
ferred to in one of the latest books upon this 
subject as the best for all purposes—viz., cast- 
iron pipe lined with lead—what better would be 
desired—a strong exterior, with a smooth in- 
terior, of lengths corresponding with rain-water 
pipes, and the joints more easily made and fixed 
than in the case of lead pipes. Let us for a 








moment consider the condition of this ideal pipe 
after it has been in use as a waste pipe for a short 
period. Hot water has been frequently passing, 
and the lead lining has, in the same way as lead 
pipe, been expanding more than the iron out- 
side, and consequently the two materials have 
become separated ; the hot water still continues 
to flow intermittently through the pipe, the lead 
“creeps,” and cannot bulge outwards because 
of the iron coating, therefore it is forced in- 
wards, with the result that the pipe is practic- 
ally choked. I will leave you to form your 
own opinion upon this ideal pipe. 

Waste pipes generally may be considered 
similar to soil pipes as regards fixing, etc., but 
they must, as I said before, discharge into a 
gully near the foot, which in certain positions 
should have an air-tight cover and be ventilated 
at a convenient position away from windows, 
etc. The upper part should*be carried above 
eaves and windows, and the traps of each fitting 
should be protected by a puff pipe, which is 
brought under the top of the fitting to the face 
of wall outside. This puff pipe does double 
duty—besides protecting the trap under the 
fitting, it acts as an overflow in case the 
vertical pipe is temporarily blocked, and thus 
saves a flood in the room below if a bath, for 
example, be discharged on an upper floor. 

I always prefer waste pipes with junctions 
instead of the various branches discharging 
into heads at each floor. The heads offer a 
large exposed surface for the accumulation of 
filth. 

The traps should be of strong anti-D cast- 
lead type, with screw cap for cleaning and a 
short length of lead connected to the iron pipe 
with brass tailpiece and caulked joint outside. 

Traps from lavatory basins should be 1} in. 
diameter, while those from the bath and sinks, 
except scullery sink, should be 2 in. diameter, 
and the scullery sink 3} in. to 2 in.—that is, 
34 in. at inlet, to receive a large cobweb 
grating. 

Drains, Gullies, Chambers, ete. 

The term “drains” is generally understood 
to refer to the pipes underground conveying 
the sewage from the soil pipes and gullies to 
the sewer, cesspool, or filter bed. 

These are formed of two different materials— 

heavy cast iron, protected by a coating of Dr. 
Angus Smith’s solution, and glazed stoneware 
The choice of these two is generally determined 
by the nature of the ground and surroundings 
and the relative positions of the house and 
drain. On a bad foundation, when passing 
under a building, or if the drains be near the 
surface, iron pipes, possessing greater strength 
and having fewer joints, are less liable to 
damage, but the inside is not so smooth, nor 
does it resist acids to the same extent that 
glazed stoneware does. A well-laid stoneware 
drain, with clear bore bedded upon and _ pro- 
tected by good cement concrete with carefully- 
made cement joints, is much more self-cleansing 
than an iron drain: The cost of drainage is 
practically the same whichever kind of pipe is 
used, Tess concrete being required for the iron 
pipes. 
Fall or inclination is an important factor in 
considering drains—1 in 30 (or 4 in. in 10 ft.) 
is most suitable for a 4-in. drain, and 1 in 40 (or 
3 in. in 10 ft.) best for a 6-in. drain. We are 
not always able to obtain these falls, but they 
should be adhered to as closely as possible. 
Excess of fall is quite as unsatisfactory as too 
little. 

Gullies.—All gullies should be bedded in cement 
concrete, fixed as near the surface of the ground 
as possible, and covered with a 34-in. dished York 
stone to receive grating. When it is necessary 
to keep the gully low down, a chamber 12-in. 
square, inside dimension, should be formed of 
9-in. brickwork in cement, smoothly rendered 
and brought up to receive the dished cover 
stone at surface of ground. It is essential 
that these extensions, and, in fact, the whole 
system, should be watertight. Deep chambers 
over gullies are not desirable. 

Circular gullies (and square ones, by the use 
of an adapter) are sometimes brought to the 
surface with 9-in. diameter? stoneware pipes, 
in which case the pipes should be surrounded 
with concrete. It is advisable to have all iron- 
work, except iron drain pipes, etc., galvanised, 
to protect it from rust. It is sometimes 
held that the galvanising soon perishes ; I must 
say I have not experienced any inconvenience 
in this respect, while constant trouble exists 
where iron is not galvanised. 

A tlush tank, when connected to the scullery 
gully, is véry useful for breaking upand driving 
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the gréase through long drains. Sometimes 
the bath waste is arranged to effect this object. 
Sand used for cleaning copper utensils is a 
great trouble in drains, for when mixed with 
the grease it becomes very hard and solid. The 
only remedy is prompt and frequent removal of 
grease, etc., and by flushing with pails of hot 
soda-water or sweeping the drains, in addition 
to the flushing just mentioned. The gullies 
should be of the self-cleaning, deep-seal type, 
with 10-in. grating. Those used for surface drain- 
age only should be of a deep pattern, to retain 
the grit, etc. When a waste pipe discharges 
some little distance from a gully it is often 
advisable to fix an access shoe at the foot and 
carry the drain to inlet of gully underground. 
This stoneware shoe should have a cover stone 
similar to those used for gullies, and galvanised 
iron plate let in-instead of the grating, to keep 
out leaves, stones, etc. So-called grease traps 
are ineffective, as well as very offensive and 
dangerous contrivances. 

Chambers—or manholes, as they are frequently 
called—should be placed at intervals in the drain- 
age system, at bends, junctions, and at points of 
disconnection, also in straight runs of consider- 
able length, at least over 60 ft., to facilitate 
sweeping, etc. The chambers should be formed 
upon a 6-in. bed of concrete, with 9-in. brick 
walls, smoothly rendered inside to underside 
of cover, the bottoms formed of white glazed 
channel with three-quarter channel branches, 
and brick on edge placed vertically along the 
main channel and benched up 6 in. vertically 
and back to wall at an angle of 30 degrees, to 
offer as little facility for lodgment in event of a 
temporary stoppage and also to give a secure 
foothold, which a steeper angle does not afford. 

The portion not enclosed by the iron cover 
should have 3-in. York stone firmly bedded in 
cement. The size of these chambers depends 
upon their depth. Ashallow chamber—that is, 
up to 2 ft. 6 in. deep—should be as nearly the 
size of the iron cover as is consistent with the 
number of branches it receives, while deeper 
ones should be about 2 ft. 6 in. wide and at 
least 3 ft. long, to give a man room to work in 
them. It is obviously unnecessary to form 
chambers larger than required for the work 
they have to do, because in case of a stoppage 
they take a longer time to fill, and make their 
condition apparent. 

You will notice I have not advocated iron 
chambers even when iron drains are used. I 
think it will be a long time before we are able to 
find anything better than the chamber of 
rendered brickwork and white-glazed stoneware 
channels. Iron chambers are simply inspec- 
tion bends or junctions ; it is difficult to make 
the covers watertight, and they are not easy to 
open, especially when the object is to remove an 
obstruction. They are sometimes useful inside 
a building at the top end ‘of a branch where 
the drain is shallow. These iron chambers still 
require the brick chamber, which should be 
rendered, and iron cover for access, so that 
there is no advantage in using them. 

Chamber covers are of various types, those 
with a condensation seal being undoubtedly 
the best, especially when inside a_ building. 
There are also covers formed to receive tiles, 
wood blocks, and turf on gravel, which are less 
conspicuous than the chequered iron tops, 
only a rim of iron being visible. If necessary, 
any cover can be fixed just below paving level, 
the stone slabs bedded in sand _ effectively 
obscuring it from view. 

Locking covers, except in certain exposed 
positions, are not necessary. Let each cover 
have eyelets for hooks, instead of hand holes, 
and be strong and heavy ; they will then 
be too difficult for mischievous persons to 
open. Locks and bolts only become corroded, 
rusty, or broken, and are then useless, and eause 
considerable waste of time when examining 
or testing. Hinged covers are always a trouble, 
and are going out of use. 

Ventilation of the system must not be for- 
gotten. Soil pipes usually provide the necessary 
outlets, but they are not sufficient alone in 
all cases. The idea that two or more pipes 
taken from different branches to above the roof 
will secure efficient ventilation is erroneous. 
I will give you an example of this. A chamber 
was formed with five distinct branches, each 
with a V.P. taken above the roof, Surely this 
was sufficient ventilation. Yet, upon raising the 
cover after the drains had been used a few 
months, the air in the chamber was found most 
offensive. After consideration, I decided to form 
an inlet at ground level some little distance 

away, with the result that the chamber is now 
as wholesome as could be desired. At the same 


time, I do not like the inlet in the front area just 
outside the kitchen window, as is so frequently 
the case in towns; but in country houses there 
should be no difficulty in keeping the inlet at a 
reasonable distance from the buildings. I call 
these “inlets,” but, at certain times, they 
undoubtedly act as “‘ outlets.” 


Rain-water Drains. 


When the rain-water drain is treated separ- 
ately from the soil drainage there should not be 
gullies at the feet of rain-water pipes, but, in- 
stead, stoneware or iron access shoes with cover 
stone and plate, to prevent surface-water or 
other undesirable matter finding its way to the 
rain-water storage tanks. Otherwise the drains 
should be constructed similar to soil drains. 
They are usually 6 in. diameter with 4-in. 
branches to a single down pipe. 


Rain-water Storage, ete. 


Rain-water, especially when gathered in 
the country, is fairly clean, and, if filtered and 
stored in suitable receptacles, is a great acquisi- 
tion, more particularly for washing purposes. 
It is best, whenever possible, to collect and store 
the rain-water as near the roof as practicable, 
thus saving expensive pumping machines and 
underground drains and tanks. Needless to 
say, a large overflow is essential to prevent 
flooding in time of heavy storms. Cisterns for 
storing rain-water above ground should be of 
galvanised wrought iron or lead lined, with 
covers in sections made to lift off. These 
cisterns should be placed in easily accessible 
and well-lighted positions. 

When stored underground, the tank or reser- 
voir should be similar to that previously 
described when considering water supply and 
storage, with the addition of a filtering chamber. 


Purifying Rain-water. 


There are two means generally adopted for 
removing many of the impurities, such as soét 
and roof washings, from rain-water. The 
separator, which allows the first portion of the 

rater to run to waste and then, by a rocking 
motion, passes the remainder to the storage 
tanks is effective, but, of course, there is waste 
of water, which in a dry season is a consideration ; 
while a filter composed of broken bricks, 
ballast, and sand is most useful, but needs occa- 
sional cleaning. Some favour a small settling 
chamber, divided from the filter by a brick wall 
built with half a dozen courses, dry at the bottom, 
giving upward filtration, thus avoiding to a 
great extent choking of the upper surface of 
the filter, as in the case of downward filtration. 
All the tanks must have an overflow, but this 
should not be connected to the soil drains. 
Some years ago, at a building which I now 
visit. periodically, an underground rain-water 
tank had its overflow connected to the soil 
drains ; during a temporary stoppage in the 
latter, sewage entered the tank through the 
overflow and was pumped up to the laundry. 
The overflow was diverted to a suitable position 
without any difficulty, and such a disaster cannot 
occur again. 

For obvious reasons, surface-water gullies 
and gullies at the foot of rain-water pipes 
should never be connected to these tanks; 
yet [ have seen soap-suds floating on the surface 
of the water in the rain-water tanks, probably 
due to foul water from a lavatory being dis- 
charged into a gully at the foot of a rain-water 
pipe. 

Land Drains. 

When the subsoil of the site is surcharged 
with water, it is advisable to conduct it away 
from the building as much as possible ; this 
is accomplished by means of agricultural 
drain pipes laid with open joints a short distance 
apart in trenches, with ballast or brush- 
wood to within a foot or so of the surface 
and covered with ordinary garden soil or mould. 
If there be a flow to underground, water and we 
are able by land drains to divert it from the 
site of the building, nothing more need trouble 
us except to see that the drains do not in course 
of time become blocked with roots, etc. The 
water is not always so easily disposed of. At 
best we may only be able to lower the level of 
the water, in which case we must maintain a 
free exit for the surplus and remove it as quickly 
as it accumulates, either by pumping or by 
discharging into a stream, ditch, or drain; 
in the last case it will be necessary to take pre- 
cautions to prevent a back flow in case of flood 
or temporary stoppage of the drain. 





A hinged flap is most frequently used, which 
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the end of the discharge pipe; or a tra 
gully in which a copper or rubber floating ball 
is placed, which, when water backs up into th 
outlet, effectively closes the inlet, thereby 
preventing the flood water finding its way ; re 
the Jand drains. bie 

It is convenient to form chambers of brick 
work in cement at intervals upon the lend 
drains, to give access and ready means of 
inspection to see that they are working eatin 
factorily. * oa 

Rain-water or subsoil-water should be excluded 
from soil drains if the sewage is to be treated 
either by chemical or bacterial processes 
otherwise unnecessary expense will be incurred 
by the increased volume to be dealt with, 


Stables. 


The floors of stables should be of hard 
impervious material, with as few joints a 
possible, and currented to fall to a channel 
just outside the stall divisions, which dischay es 
either through the wall into a gully or nee, 
open end in the channel and thence to a gully 
outside. This open end is a small pit formeil 
with a white glazed channel bottom and 
cement sides, and is made large enough to 
receive a galvanised cast-iron perforated bucket 
to catch straw, etc., and covered with a heay 
hinged cast-iron grating. It is often deckeala, 
however, to provide a shallow channel with a 
cast-iron cover, let in flush with the paving 
and with similar branches to the centre of most 
of the stalls, to prevent the straw becoming 
wet. Loose boxes usually have the open 
end before described in the centre continued 
to the gully outside. 

Every channel and drain in a stable must be 
easily accessible for cleansing and Sweeping 
and there should be no gullies inside the 
buildings. | 

The manure pit should have hard, impervious 
walls and floor, the latter currented to an 
outlet pipe discharging through the wall into 
a gully. These gullies should be self-cleansing 
but must contain a galvanised perforated bucket 
to catch straw, ete. 

Besides stalls and loose boxes for carriage 
horses, hunters, and cart horses, there is usually 
a sick box. This should be quite apart from the 
others and have a separate drain from it. 

The washing space should have a deep yard 
gully to retain the grit from washings, ete. 

If there be a shoeing forge, as is sometimes 
the case, do not forget to provide a drain from 
where the horses stand. 

Drains from stables, cowyards, piggeries, etc., 
should always discharge into a liquid snanure 
tank carefully built in brickwork in cement and 
rendered watertight, having a rounded bottom 
to facilitate removal of sediment. There 
should be a pipe from ground level to about 
1 ft. 6 in. from the bottom, into which can be 
dropped the suction pipe of a pump attached to 
a manure cart. The liquid manure can then be 
carted to the fields or gardens where required. 
These underground storage tanks should also 
be provided with an access hole in their crown 
and an overflow to carry off an excess which may 
accumulate in time of storm from surface- 
water gullies, etc., and may be connected to 
the main drain from the house to the filter beds, 
ete. 

An ample supply of water is important for 
the stables, but it should be distinct from the 
house supply. 

A cistern in the Joft or clock tower, to which 
the men can pump water, is a great convenience, 
and a hose can then be used for washing horses 
and carriages. 

One or two sinks are necessary in the harness- 
room, or in a small room adjoining, with hot 
and cold water laid on to them. 

If a suitable grate with a boiler be fitted in 
the harness or mess room, an ample supply of 
hot water can be provided for these sinks, which 
will be found very useful for various purposes 
While speaking of hot water, I might remind 
you that the coach-house should be kept «ry and 
at an even temperature. This is best arranged 
for by providing small hot-water apparatus 
with pipes from it to the coach-house, and, if 
possible, continued round the men’s rooms. 
Sometimes a loose box is fitted up as a 
Turkish bath for the horses. This can be heated 
by the same apparatus. 

Cowhouses. 

Each division in a cowhouse accommodates 
two cows, anda wide trough is formed just out- 
side the heel post. This channel and the dung- 
ing passage should be formed of an impervious 
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and in the centre of each division should 
be an open end similar to those in the stables, 
and conducted to a gully outside. The space 
where the cows stand should be level, and 
formed of well-rammed chalk or clay. Calving 
poxes are treated like loose boxes, with an open 
end in centre discharging into a gully outside. 
(falf-pens usually have an open channel dis- 
charging over a gully. Pigsties should dis- 
charge through a pipe into a wide channel out- 
side the sties, and be conducted to a gully with 
basket before entering the drain. 
Dairies 
should be in a cool, sheltered position within 
easy distance of the cowsheds and well venti- 
lated. Near at hand should be the dairy scullery 
with sink, hot and cold water laid on, and 
paved floor currented to a pipe through the wall 
discharging on to a gully, not inside the building, 
as is frequently the case. 
Disposal of Sewage. 

The sewage when it arrives from the house 
and buildings may be treated in various ways, 
but time will not permit of a description of 
them all; they would provide more than 
sufficient material for a whole evening’s dis- 
cussion. One very simple and effective method 
which has proved quite satisfactory in dealing 
with this class of sewage may, however, be 
briefly described. 

The sewage from a large country house with 
stabling for forty horses and accommodation 
for twenty cows, after leaving the disconnecting 
chamber, is first retained in a large watertight 
settling tank, covered over similar to the old- 
fashioned cesspool, except that the inlet and 
overflow are turned down, thereby, among other 
reasons, preventing the scum finding its way 
into the drains. This tank is capable of holding 
at least one day’s flow of sewage. The overflow 
is discharged upon the surface of a long, open- 
air filter situated in a meadow, and composed 
of broken bricks, clinker, ete., finished with 
smaller local material on top. The sewage 
is distributed over the surface of the 
filter by channels or a sprayer .and allowed 
to percolate through 4 ft. to 5 ft. of material, 
when it reaches a layer of land drain pipes at 
the bottom, which conduct the effluent to the 
end of the filter and thence to the land or 
ditch. The effluent is colourless and odourless. 

The water in the ditch which receives it was 
foul and a nuisance before the introduction of 
this form of filter, but when I last saw it, after 
the filter had been in use about three years, it 
was quite sweet and wholesome. 


slipping, 





The Chairman said he had an important 
committee meeting to attend elsewhere, and 
he would ask their Vice-President, Mr. J. S. 
Gibson, to take the chair for the remainder of 
the evening. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Osborne Smith for his practical 
paper, which was full of hints of all kinds 
which would help them in their work. It was 
the kind of paper they wished to have, and 
which they valued, but it dealt with things in a 
luxurious sort of way. Mr. Smith was a fortu- 
nate man. He had been giving hints on the plan- 
ning and arranging of the buildings which they 
hoped to build, but he (the speaker) was afraid 
that very few of them would ever have the 
chance of building a Turkish bath for horses. 
Architects built stables, but Turkish baths for 
horses, while they might have them to erect, 
were not likely to come their way. Mr. Smith 
had in some measure been talking above their 
heads ; he had been giving wrinkles about 
building which few of them would get to build ; 
still, the information might be stored in one’s 
mind for future use. The general tone of the 
paper allowed a luxury in the fittings and 
appointments of a house which, as a rule, the 
client would not allow the architect to indulge 
in. As to Mr. Smith’s remarks that architects 
should endeavour to conceal the external 
drain-pipes, of course they should, but could they 
doit as a rule ? Local authorities rightly com- 
pelled them to put soil and waste pipes outside 
the house. In a country house they did not 
expect to have courts and areas in which they 
could put their drainage arrangements as they 
could in London houses, and so leave the house 
fronts free. These pipes could not, as a rule, 
be kept away from the front. He was building 
a house in which there were many bath- 
rooms adjoining the principal bedrooms, and 
adjoining these bathrooms there had to ‘be 
closets. How could he avoid showing the 
Pipes in such circumstances ? It was Utopian 





to think of anything else; he would conceal 
them if he could, but it was not possible. 
Then, as to cross-ventilation being necessary 
or desirable, theoretically it was, but, again, 
in practice it was not possible. In a hospital 
they should get cross-ventilated lobbies, but 
in a house in the country it was not practical 
to get cross-ventilation to water-closets and to 
bathrooms. Mr. Smith suggested that the 
ideal bath was a copper one. That was so— 
if they could get it. Again, it was all a matter 
of expense. Copper baths were awkward 
things to handle. He had never found an inde- 
pendent copper bath such as Mr. Smith referred 
to which had a satisfactory rolled-over edge, but 
probably they were to be found. The value of 
a copper bath was its thinness—being thin, 
it took very little heat out of the water, and 
was an economical bath as far as the water 
was concerned, but, unless the material were 
thick, it did not resist wear and tear. Where a 
copper bath was used, a wooden casing was 
necessary, for a copper bath would not stand 
knocking about. As to the hot-water pipe to 
the bathroom, an economical way of using it 
was to run it round one or two sides of the room 
and bring it out about 4 in. from the wall on 
little brackets. That cost very little; it gave 
a certain amount of warmth to the bathroom, 
and provided the feature Mr. Smith spoke of as 
being achieved by the radiator—i.e., it provided 
a towel-rail, but one on which the towels of all the 
family could be put. Water-closet pans were 
extremely difficult to keep clean with the 
two-gallon flush. He supposed that a large 
number of architects would agree that they 
had never found a pedestal closet that would 
keep properly clean with only a two-gallon 
flush. Most of the water companies would 
not allow more than a two-gallon flush, and 
he found that the way to keep it clean was to have 
it attended to every day by the housemaid. With 
a proper three-gallon flush this daily cleansing 
would probably be unnecessary, but with 
the ordinary pedestal flush-out closet and the 
two-gallon flush it must be cleaned as well. 
Therefore he thought valve closets were pre- 
ferable, and there was no doubt that they were 
greatly preferred by most people, though the 
enclosure in front was objectionable. It was by 
far the most satisfactory closet to put into a 
country house, and the big water area and the 
comfortable seat were appreciated. If flushing 
cisterns were required they had best be of 
porcelain, such cisterns cost but little more 
than iron and were far sweeter. As to 
the kitchen floor, Mr. Smith said it should 
be impervious. Yes, theoretically; but what 
would the cook say ? If the cook had to stand 
on a hard cement floor, or on any other hard 
substance, she would have something to say 
to her mistress on the subject. A wood-block 
floor was preferred by a cook, and though it 
was not impervious it enabled one to keep their 
cook a good deal longer. Standing on a wood 
block floor was not so tiring as standing on a 
hard cement floor. As to the support of sinks, 
he found that a good practice was to build 
them on little glazed brick piers but not enclosed. 
In regard to the material of scullery sinks, he 
thought porcelain was the best ; there were more 
breakages, but makers were minimising that risk 
by the use of double wooden strips, which were 
screwed along the front edge, and when those 
strips wore out fresh ones could be put on. 
He thought that these wooden strips solved the 
difficulty to a great extent. Cleanliness counts 
for more than breakage, and more cleanliness 
was obtained from porcelain than from lead or 
copper. Mr. Smith spoke about 8-lb. and 
10-Ib. soil pipes. He (the speaker) had never 
used more than 7-lb. He could not afford more 
than 7-lb. pipes, but he would not put sockets 
6 ft. apart; he put them 5 ft. apart. He found 
that 5 ft. spacing was about the limit for rain- 
water pipes, and also for soil pipes where 
both were of lead. As to country houses 
having iron drains, while iron drains were 
put in London buildings where they run 
under the floors, it was a new experience 
to him to put iron drains in country houses. 
He should have thought the cost was consider- 
ably more than in the case of earthenware 
pipes, and he thought iron pipes were unneces- 
sary. According to the by-laws of many local 
authorities cement had to be put under the 
drains, and the requirements would not be 
abated if iron pipes were put in. The require- 
ments stated that the drains must be on a bed 
of concrete, and if iron drains were used the 
authorities would not let less cement be used, 
they would -have concrete right along the drain, 





and so cost would not be saved. [Mr. Smith : 
The authorities, I believe, ask for concrete at 
each joint of a pipe outside a building]. As to 
the fall of a drain, what Mr. Smith said 
was news to him; he had always allowed the 
usual fall of 2 in. in 10 ft. A deeper fall 
added to the cost of the excavation. He tried 
to keep pipes as small as possible, and in 
country houses he doubted if they need be 
more than 4 in., though he saw that Mr. Smith 
said 6 in. 

Mr. S. Flint Clarkson said that, to his personal 
knowledge, Mr. Smith had not merely a tepid 
regard for gulleys, quick wastes and wiped joints, 
but an ardent love of them. His paper might 
have been more aptly entitled, ‘“‘ Notes as to the 
Sanitation of Country Houses and Accessory 
Buildings,” but apparently both the larger title 
and the limited scope of the paper were suggested 
when Mr. Smith was invited to prepare it ; 
perhaps he would deal at large at a future time 
with the branches of the subject indicated, but 
not treated in detail. Mr. Clarkson then made 
suggestions as to the provision of sanitary 
blocks in large houses, reached by cross-venti- 
lated (but warmed) lobbies, containing cistern 
chambers at top, and water-closets, some bath- 
rooms, lavatories, etc., below. If in a generally 
accepted position, say on the north side of the 
building, and near the principal staircase, 
they would be readily found when looked for, 
and awkward windows, suggestive pipes and 
ventilators on the garden fronts of pleasant 
buildings would be avoided. In a well- 
arranged water-closet the seat should not be 
under the window, but against a piece of 
unoccupied wall, draughts and trouble in water 
supply being thus avoided, and the soil pipes, 
if there was a cross-ventilated lobby, that is, 
a lobby with open spaces on each side of it, could 
be in accessible (but not prominent) positions 
on the outsides of the walls. Mr. Clarkson then 
touched briefly on some of the details referred 
to by Mr. Smith. 1. For hot-water supply 
have a cylinder adjoining the kitchen range 
with short (but large) flow and return pipes and 
a stand pipe, serving as supply to fittings, 
carried up from the crown of the cylinder. 
2. For pantry and still-room sinks use framed 
sinks of teak. They are easily kept clean, 
are not injured by hot, or any, water, and no 
metal linings are necessary to make them 
water-tight ; a very ordinary washtub is 
watertight. 3. Cregeen’s trays, Duckett’s 
channels, Albion slippers, and other contri- 
vances have usefulends. It is well to keep waste 
pipes from fittings well away from waterless 
traps of gulleys when the traps of fittings 
are also dry. Such appliances must, of course, 
be kept clean, but no appliances (water-closets, 
sinks, gulleys, traps or trays) should be allowed 
to simply take care of themselves for any length 
of time. 4. Mr. Clarkson noticed the use of 
varied spelling and various plurals for gulley, 
and suggested the uniform use by architects of 
“gulley” and “gulleys.” Wandering words 
should be fixed without undue delay, and with 
deliberate determination. 5. As to inspection 
pits—a term to be always used, ‘“ manhole ”’ 
being dropped as conveying awkward impres- 
sions—there should not be undue anxiety to 
reduce their lengths. Easy bends should not 
be made awkward by little shortenings of 
the pits ; the use of a valve to open a special 
outlet from the ground level when the 
ordinary outlet was choked was advocated. 
6. Underground tanks for rainwater should 
generally be preferred to cisterns inside build- 
ings, which make architects the slaves of their 
roofs. Especially in a building of good extent 
freedom from such petty cares was worth a good 
deal, and was not worthless in other cases. An 
underground tank was cool, and could be easily 
supplied and readily cleaned. The overflow, 
if no filtering chamber was provided, should be 
from a sump at the bottom of the tank, a 
pipe being carried under the bottom and up 
the side to the level of the top of the dome. 
This pipe should lead the overflowing water 
into rubble drains in touch with a fair area 
of permeable sub-soil; connexions with foul 
drains being wholly avoided. 7. Flues in 
walls, lined, it may be, with pipes grouted all 
round, and otherwise carefully arranged might 
frequently be substituted with advantage 
for pipes as air inlets and outlets from drainage. 
A great show of recognisable sanitary pipes 
on the exterior of a comely building seems 
barbarous. A strong effort should be made to 
obtain public approval of unostentatious flues 
well arranged and suitably terminated. 8. Mr. 
Smith had spoken evil of flap caps to overflow 
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pipes, but they might surely be improved, 
not given up; make them well, and keep them 
well tested and cleaned. Mr. Clarkson stated 
that a too Gargantuan appetite was not pretty 
to see, so he would stop abruptly at this point. 
Mr. Smith, a young and capable architect, was 
to be congratulated on his past and his future. 
He had composed a paper which gave the results 
of much patient study and much experience 
of good practical work. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said he was glad to hear that the 
drains of a country house did not govern the 
design, and that it was still possible to make 
the design govern the laying of the drains. He 
had had to deal with experts of various kinds, 
and had almost got to feel that there was little 
latitude left an architect in regard to archi- 
tectural design when it was a question of drain- 
age. The paper was full of hard facts, and 
would open their eyes to the relative value of 
the fittings of a building, and would no doubt 
widen their experience of these things. Archi- 
tects, in the hurry of their work, had hardly 
time to look round and keep pace with the 
numberless new developments in all branches 
of the building trade, which went to make 
a complex modern building, and they were 
indebted to Mr. Smith for bringing so much 
useful information together. He was old enough 
to remember the great battle of big v. small soil 
pipes—when Mr. Norman Shaw startled the 
sanitary world by advocating 2}-in. diameter 
soil pipes and 3-in. diameter drains. He had not 
the slightest doubt that, as far as the general 
practice of sanitary science went, Mr. Shaw 
was right, and Mr. Shaw was the first, he 
believed, to carry into practice the use of the 
small soil pipe and the small drain, and small 
pipes had since proved to be much more effi- 
cient servants than large ones. He remembered 
having to redraina comparatively small country 
house, of about ten or twelve bedrooms and 
stabling for three or four horses, a few years ago, 
and he was astonished to find that the main 
drain pipe was 9 in. in diameter—big enough 
to drain a village. He thought they might 
accept the hints given in the paper, and carry 
them out as far as they were consistent with a 
client’s views, for, after all, an architect might 
have his own idea of what was best and most 
advantageous, but a client rightly had a good 
deal to say on the subject. There were 
many ideas in the paper which were new to 
him, because he did not have much to do with 
erecting country houses. He would like to get 
country work in the summer time, but at this 
season he preferred the London drawing office to 
the country. What had been said by Mr. Smith 
as to sanitary fittings for country houses applied 
to all types of houses. As to bathrooms, he 
wondered whether it was most desirable to get 
the bath up close against the wall or against two 
walls and inacorner. As arule, the bathroom 
was so small that it could not be got in the 
middle of the floor, as was done in hospitals, 
although he knew a man who sacrificed a good 
deal of room in order to get a bathroom in 
which he could do this. The objection to 
placing baths in the corner was the dirt which 
got under and around the bath, and he had 
been trying to get an ordinary iron bath, 
without any feet, made so that the bottom will 
stand in the ordinary way but set in a cradle, 
with the casing carried right down to the floor 
and prevent dirt getting below. As to water- 

closet fittings, the use of siphonic fittings was 
becoming greater every day. People found that 
the noise and inefficiency of the ordinary closet 
were, except in the case of very cheap work, 
against its use, and the various types of siphonic 
closet were proving a good deal more satis- 
factory. For flats, and where families 
lived, he thought they were essential. As to 
manholes and small extensions to gullies, he 
thought cement was one of the worst materials 
to use in the way Mr. Smith mentioned. It was 
not impervious to moisture ; on the contrary, it 
was exceedingly porous. He thought manholes 
and extensions to gullies could be built at com- 
paratively small increased cost by second 
quality white glazed bricks or ordinary brown 
glazed bricks. He had always done that, even 
in cheap buildings, and the cleanness and 
efficiency were well worth the cost. As to what 
Mr. Smith said about supplies of water to 
stables in a country house being kept distinct 
from the house supplies, he did not think Mr. 
Smith could mean one supply for the house and 
another, quite distinct, for the stables. No 
doubt Mr. Smith meant that there should be a 
disconnexion between the two—just as, in 





practice, he never connected stable and house 
drains together ; they were distinct in the way 
that no sewer gas could travel from one to the 
other. As to Mr. Clarkson’s remarks about 
providing for outlet and inlet ventilation of 
drains by means of flues in the walls, the sugges- 
tion was an admirable one if it could be carried 
out, but he, for one, had never been able to do 
it except to a very limited extent. There was 
no reason why these things should not be 
treated architecturally, except that it was 
exceedingly difficult to do so. The inlet to 
drains to buildings he had often built in the 
walls with an ordinary outlet flap—that was, 
inlets which came to within a foot or two above 
the level of the ground and up to 5ft. or 6ft. above 
the level. But when they dealt with height 
in piping he could not see how it was possible to 
do that except at great expense. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

In replying, Mr. Osborne Smith said that 
many points had been raised, that replies would 
mainly consist of repeating what had already 
been stated in the paper. He desired to point 
out to Mr. Mitchell that the paper was dealing 
with country houses, and not small suburban 
residences ; in the latter, 7-lb. soil pipes and 9-in. 
walls might be considered sufficient for a 
certain class of client. The various suggestions 
made in the paper were compiled from long 
and varied every-day experience, and should 
not be “ above the head ” of any architect who 
knew anything of this important subject. 
A few points might be emphasised; as, for 
instance, ventilated lobbies were not necessarily 
cross ventilated, as was supposed by Mr. 
Mitchell ; independent copper-baths with roll 
edge were much in demand now ; pottery cisterns 
were about 17 per cent. more than cast iron ; 
piers under scullery sinks were filthy and insani- 
tary ; lead soil pipes were usually fixed every 
3 ft. ; 4-in. soil drains from the house were ample, 
6-in. for storm water; channels from waste pipes 
to gulleys are always foul; flues in brick walls 
to serve as ventilating pipes would be very 
unsatisfactory for the health of the inmates ; 
finely-trowelled cement was far superior to glazed 
bricks for chambers and gulley tops, because 
of the numerous joints in the latter ; the supply 
of water could be common for house and stables, 
but the store cisterns should be separate and 
distinct. He also went on to say that he was 
an architect speaking to architects and students, 
not a sanitary expert, except in so far as all 
architects should be sanitary experts: if they 
were to design healthy dwellings. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on March 10, when Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester will read a paper on ‘ Law 
Courts.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_____0—~<—e—___— 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

THE second open meeting of the British 
School at Rome for the present season was 
held on February 21, and was well attended 
by Italian and foreign archeologists and by 
members of the British colony in Rome. The 
Director, Mr. H. Stuart Jones, read a paper on 
the circular reliefs which, among other sculp- 
tures of earlier date, were employed for the 
embellishment of the Arch of Constantine. 
They fall, according to the original arrangement, 
which has not been adhered to, into four pairs, 
one relief representing an emperor hunting (or, 
in one case, starting for the chase) and the other 
a sacrificial scene at the shrine of a deity, who 
differs in each case. Professor Petersen, follow- 
ing the opinion which has been current since 
the middle of the XVIIth century, considers 
that the reliefs in their original state belong to 
the time of Trajan, and, as he stated at the 
conclusion of the paper, is not prepared as yet 
to modify his views. Mr. Stuart Jones main- 
tains that upon the south side, where alone the 
original features of the imperial figure are 
preserved, in no case can it be proved that 
Trajan is represented, and that, though the 
heads are very much damaged, the character- 
istics which can be recognised in the best pre- 
served of them are rather those of a Flavian 
emperor. Upon the north side the case is 
different. Here all the heads have been altered 
in antiquity ; but whereas in the tw hunting 
scenes we have a head of Constantine, the 
original head having been roughly broken off 
and the new head fitted with surprising care to 
the fracture, we find that in the two scenes of 
sacrifice the emperor is not the same, but is 





probably to be identified wth Claudius Gothicus. 


ee 

It is known that immediately after {he death 
of Maximianus Constantine proclaimec| himself 
the grandson of the deified Claudius Gothicus 
while from the style of the heads it js impossible 
that any emperor before the time of Alexander 
Severus canbe represented. It is to be noted 
that these heads are the original ones carefully 
worked over, one of them having heen “al 
dentally broken off and replaced. he same 
working over is to be seen in one of a pair of 
reliefs in the Villa Medici, where a representative 
of the same emperor has been introduced 
They represent a procession before the temple 
of the Magna Mater and of Mars Ultor respec. 
tively, and, Mr. Stuart Jones thinks, belong to 
the Flavian period (the theory that they 
belonged to the Ara Pacis Auguste has had to 
be abandoned, as since the discovery of new 
fragments in the recent excavations there js no 
room left for them). Inasmuch as Claudiys 
Gothicus was proclaimed emperor in the first 
of the two temples, and is known to have 
restored the mausoleum of the Flavian gens 
while we have no other record of any building 
activity on his part, it is not improbable that 
the reliefs originally formed a part of this edifice, 
The significance of the arrangement of the reliefs 
on the arch consists in this—that on the south 
side we have the unrestored reliefs representing 
the original Flavii, while on the north we see 
the new Flavian dynasty (for Constantine him- 
self was a Flavius) all marked by the nimbus, 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace, student of the School, 
followed with a paper upon certain as yet un- 
noticed reliefs in the Vatican and the Lateran, 
which, according to the results of his investiga- 
tions, fill the gap which exists in our knowledge 
of the development of Roman reliefs between 
the date of the Arch of Titus (81 4.p.) and that 
of Trajan at Beneventum (115 A.p.). The first 
of these is a relief which presents an almost 
exact duplicate of part of the relief of the Arch 
of ‘Titus representing the procession bearing 
the table of the shewbread, and may belong to 
the Arch of Vespasian and Titus erected at the 
entrance of the Circus Maximus. Next comes 
a group of fragments of a slightly later style, 
which seem to come not from a procession but 
from a group, showing an important tansition 
of style, the completion of which is seen on the 
arch at Beneventum. The third represents a 
portion of a triumphal procession, which prob- 
ably comes from some unknown arch of 


Domitian. 
—_—__—_->--2 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 

THE Lawrence Water Softener and Sieriliser 
Company send us a descriptive catalogue 
relative to their process of softening and puri: 
fying water. The underlying principle is well 
known, and is applied in the Lawrence apparatus 
by boiling the water, so as to liberate carbonic 
acid gas from the unstable bicarbonates of 
calcium and magnesium and to deposit the 
insoluble carbonates left. Boiling is effected 
continuously, the entering water passing 
through pipes which abstract heat from water 
leaving the apparatus. Thus the water passing 
through the apparatus is gradually heated up 
to the boiling point and afterwards cooled, so 
that it is finally discharged very little warmer 
than when it entered. For the treatment of 
permanent hardness, caused by the presence of 
sulphates of calcium or magnesium, it is neces- 
sary to employ carbonate of sodium as a re- 
agent for the deposition of the calcium in the 
form of carbonate. The Lawrence apparatus 
is made in all sizes, from those suitable for 
domestic use, in which heat is supplied by @ 
Bunsen burner or any convenient source, to 
installations for public water supplies when heat 
is furnished by steam. The system has the 
advantages of being cleanly and of requiring very 
little attention. 

We have received an interesting catalogue, 
entitled, ‘Notes on Electric Lifts,’ from 
Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, Queen s- 
road, Battersea. Tables are given showing the 
comparative cost of working hydraulic and elee- 
tric lifts, and the scientific and engineering data 
given can be checked easily by anyone having 
an elementary knowledge of electric and mechani- 
cal units. The first half of the catalogue 
gives useful general information, and the latter 
portion describes the class of machinery 
made by the firm. We note that lift motors 
can now be supplied which will work satis- 
factorily from ordinary alternating current 
supply mains, and the results published of 
commercial tests on these machines show that 
they are perfectly suitable for this kind of work. 
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We can recommend anyone interested in lifts 
to get this catalogue. : 

The Diesel Engine Company send us their 
catalogue of the Diesel oil engine, constructed 
for use with liquid fuel, and working upon a 
new—but now well-known—principle giving 
the high fuel efficiency of 41 per cent. Unlike 
ordinary oil and gas engines, this machine is 
not an explosion engine, and the temperature 
necessary for ignition 1s obtained solely by 
the compression of atmospheric air. : When the 
required temperature has been attained in the 
cylinder by this means, the fuelis sprayed in with 
asuitable admixture of air at such rate that the 
temperature and pressure remain practically 
constant during combustion. Apart from the 
question of economy, this motor is particularly 
worth the attention of architects, as the absence 
of a flame, hot tube, or electric spark igniter, 
obviates all fire risks. For a similar reason 
the suitability of oil with a high flash-point is 
an equally desirable feature. The catalogue 
illustrates engines in sizes ranging from 40 horse- 
power to 160 horse-power, and includes detailed 
particulars relative to the various standard 
sizes manufactured. 

Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, of Halifax, send 
us their catalogue of boilers, radiators, and 
other heating apparatus. This is a book of 120 
pages, containing particulars and numerous 
illustrations of independent hot-water boilers, 
hot-water boilers for brickwork setting, low- 
pressure steam boilers, radiators and _ fittings, 
hot-water pipes and valves, riveted high- 
pressure steam boilers, steam heaters and hot- 
water cylinders, steam-jacketed pans and 
ovens, range boilers, furnace pans, boiler fronts, 
and sundry fittings. From this summary it 
will be seen that the range of the apparatus 
made by this firm covers nearly all that is 
necessary in connexion with heating and hot- 
water systems. 

The Novelty Rack Co. send us their catalogue 
of umbrella and hat stands; the umbrella 
stands are on the turnstile rack system, which is 
now well known, in which the handle of an 
umbrella or stick is held by a revolving clip. 
The special point in the hat stands is the use of 
their ““new hook,” of considerable projection, 
whereby it is possible to hang up or take down 
an overcoat from the coat-hook without knock- 
ing down the hat. 

Messrs. Alex. Boyd & Son have sent us a 
leaflet. describing their ‘‘New Double Hot- 
water Tank System” for domestic hot-water 
supplies. It is intended for use with hard 
waters, which are such a constant source of 
trouble when the single tank system is used. 
The general principle is not novel, and there 
is nothing to show for what particular feature 
a patent is claimed. The tank is double, that 
is to say, there is a larger tank in which a smaller 
tank is enclosed. The larger or primary hot 
tank is fed from a small cistern controlled by a 
ball-valve, and so placed that the primary hot 
tank is never quite full. A vent-pipe is taken 
from the top of this hot tank to any convenient 
point. Flow and return pipes are fitted between 
the boiler and the primary hot tank in the 
usual way, and complete the primary circulation 
system. ‘The water in this system is not laid 
on to the ordinary draw-off cocks, and the small 
loss due to evaporation is automatically re- 
plenished from the small feed-cistern. The 
amount of calcareous or other deposit in the 
boiler is therefore only the small quantity 
precipitated by the first charge of water and 
by the dribbles required to make good the losses 
by evaporation. The water in the secondary 
system is entirely disconnected from that in the 
primary. A feed-pipe is brought down from 
the main storage cistern and connected to the 
inner or secondary hot tank in the usual way, 
and from the top of this hot tank an expansion- 
pipe is carried up to a point above the cistern, 
also in the usual way. The branches to the 
draw-off cocks are taken from the expansion- 
pipe. lt is a defect in the diagram that the 
main branch is not continued back to the hot 
tank to form a circulation. The water in the 
Inner secondary tank is heated by the contact 
of its sides with the hot water in the outer pri- 
mary tank. The arrangement more usually 
adopted in systems of this kind is to have the 
primary tank (or coil, for a coil of pipes is often 
used) inside the secondary tank instead of vice- 
aie, and we are inclined to think that this is 
: ae eo or because deposits may 
He pr bab y will occur in the secondary tank, 
a if this is inside the other, as shown in 
. —— & Son’s diagram, the deposits 

t easily be removed. It is erroneous to 





say that, because the water in the secondary 
system “‘never reaches boiling-point . . . no 
lime is deposited.” Water, very highly im- 
pregnated with lime, etc., may part with some 
of its salts even at normal temperatures, as 
witness the formation of stalactites and stalag- 
mites in caves. The double tank or cylinder 
system does, however, undoubtedly reduce the 
troubles arising from the use of hard waters, 
and has been adopted in so many cases that it 
can no longer be regarded as an experiment. 

We have received from Messrs. Wilmer & 
Sons, of Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, E.C., 
a sheet containing a description and _illus- 
trations of Bond’s * Patent Sunk-Fire Slow-Com- 
bustion Stove.” The so-called “stove” is 
an open fire with a fire-lump body of good shape 
and 36 in. high to the flue-bend, which is of 
iron. A peculiarity of the hearth is that it is 
sloped down about 3 in. from the floor level to 
the back-hearth, on which the cast-iron grate 
for the fire rests; this grate is only 3 in. high, 
so that the top of it is level with the floor of the 
room. In the illustrations bull-nosed brick 
surrounds are shown, but metal surrounds 
can, of course, be used. Cold fresh air 
may be supplied to a chamber behind the 
fire-lump body, where it is warmed and from 
which the warm air is discharged into the room 
at any convenient level. The construction 
throughout is simple, and we have no doubt 
that the grate will give good results. 

Messrs. Gaukroger Sykes & Roberts, of 
Halifax, send us their catalogue of gun-metal 
steam and radiator fittings. The “‘ Fear- 
naught” steam valve is of the renewable disc 
type, now familiar to most steam users, and 
the radiator valves illustrated are of the 
angle pattern, Three patterns of gun-metal 
Peet’s valves are included, these being suitable 
for steam or water. Steam plug cocks and 
other fittings in daily demand are also 
described. 





BRITISH STANDARD CEMENT 
SPECIFICATION. 


One of the most important findings pub- 
lished by the Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee is the “ British Standard Specification 
for Portland Cement” recently issued. This 
specification has been prepared by a Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. W. 
Matthews, C.M.G., and including engineers, 
architects, chemists, and others, representing 
the Admiralty, the London County Council, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Institute of Chemistry, railway and dock 
companies, the leading contracting firms, and 
the chief cement manufacturers. The first 
meeting of the Committee was held in June, 
1903, when Mr. Bertram Blount was desired 
to draw up a preliminary specification for dis- 
cussion by the members. Twelve meetings 
have been held, and a large amount of informa- 
tion, collected from engineers, manufacturers, 
and users of Portland cement, has been carefull 
collated and considered by the Committee, wih 
the result that the present specification was 
settled in its final form at a meeting held in 
November last year, and approved by the main 
Committee during the following month. 

One of the first features which strikes the 
eye in connexion with this document is its 
commendable brevity, the letterpress covering 
only four pages, to which are appended three 
plates illustrating the dimensions of a standard 
briquette in the testing machine—the plan 
and elevation of jaws for holding the briquette 
in the testing machine, a full-size sketch of a 
needle for determining the setting time of 
cement, and a drawing of the apparatus for 
conducting the ‘“‘ Le Chatelier ” test. So far as 
concerns ‘‘ Quality and Preparation,” the 
chief point insisted upon is that no material 
shall be added by the manufacturer other 
than calcium sulphate or water, to the extent 
in either case of not more than 2 per cent., 
but neither of these may be used if prohibited 
in writing by the consumer. Calcium sulphate, 
if used in the proportion of 1 to 2 per cent., 
only has the effect of retarding the setting of 
cement from a few minutes to several hours, 
but, if in excess, may render the material 
““blowy,” and for this reason the limitation in 
the present report is distinctly wise. The 
clauses regulating sampling for analysis should 
be equally acceptable to users and manu- 
facturers alike. Samples may be selected 
either at the manufactory or on the site of the 
works for execution, and when consignments 








of less than 100 tons are supplied, the manu- 
facturer shall, if required, give a certificate 
for each delivery to the effect that such cement 
complies with the terms of the Standard 
Specification, no payment being made by the 
user for the certificate or for the tests and 
analyses involved. 

With regard to the tests themselves, little 
exception can be taken. Fineness of grinding 
is to be ascertained by standard sieves, the 
first with 76 holes per linear inch and the 
second with 180 holes. The residue on the first 
sieve is not to exceed 3 per cent., and on 
the second is not to exceed 224 per 
cent. These stipulations are more exacting 
than those hitherto prevailing, but, as increased 
fineness of grinding has been the chief cause of 
the improvement in the quality of cement 
during recent years, they should be generally 
welcomed. We are glad to see that no attempt 
is made to define chemical compositions, a 
matter that is almost entirely in the province of 
the manufacturer, whose business it is to supply 
a product that will successfully pass the tests 
relied upon by the user. The only points in- 
sisted upon in this clause are that there shall 
be no excess of lime and that the following 
percentages shall not be exceeded :—Insoluble 
residue, 1:5 per cent. ; magnesia, which is apt to 
render cement “blowy,’ 3 per cent.; and 
sulphuric anhydride, 2°5 per cent. ‘Tensile 
strengths are clearly defined for “neat” and 
“sand” tests, in connexion with which the 
settlement of a standard form of briquette 
will abolish a fruitful source of differences in 
results. Times of setting are fixed for three 
gradations of cement, designated as “ quick,” 
** medium,” and “ slow,” the needle mentioned 
above being used to ascertain when the cement 
has set. Soundness is to be determined by the 
‘Le Chatelier’ method, which definitely 
indicates the expansion of the sample by the 
aid of very simple appliances. 

The foregoing are the chief points in the 
British Standard Specification, the simplicity 
and brevity of which will commend it to all 
who use and manufacture Portland cement. 


—__o—~ 
THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue annual dinner of this Association was 
held on Thursday last week at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, W.C. Mr. Walter 
Lawrance, President, occupied the chair, 
being supported by Messrs. E. Guy Dawber, 
President of .the Architectural Association, 
W. E. Riley, Superintending Architect to the 
London County Council, C. H. Barnsley, 
President of the Institute of Builders, A. J. 
Gate, London Vice-President of the Association, 
W. Hoffman Wood, Provincial Vice-President 
of the Association, A. W. S. Cross, A. A. Hudson, 
L. Maton, W. W. Thomas, F. B. Wade, F. H. 
Higgs, W. Hill, Alexander Ritchie, J.P., A. 
Wade-Palmer, H. England, F. B. Hollis, Secre- 
tary, and others. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured (Mr. W. E. Riley proposing and Mr. 
A. Wade-Palmer responding to ‘‘ The Imperial 
Forces ’’), 

Mr. A. J. Gate, F.S.I., proposed “ The Quan- 
tity Surveyors’ Association and its President.” 
Having referred in eulogistic terms to the 
President, Mr. Gate said the Association was 
not a rival to any other society or institution, 
though a good deal of misconception existed 
on that point. But he did not mean that it 
had no enemies, for no Association could ke 
started to repel abuses without making enemies, 
and they knew that in starting the Associaticn 
they would make bitter enemies among what 
he was afraid must be called the blacksheep of 
the profession, whose practices were, he hoped, 
to be put down. Then there were those who 
were next-door to enemies—men who wish d 
to join the Association, but who were not 
qualified to the extent it was desired that mem - 
bers of the Association should be, and who were 
consequently refused admission. It was open 
to these candidates to come up and pass the 
examinations of the Association, when they 
would be admitted. As to rivalry, it had 
been stated that they were in opposition 
to the Surveyors’ Institution, but they were not. 
That Institution, of which he was a Fellow, had 
been in existence about thirty-five years, and iis 
membership was from three to four thousand, 
and its revenue was considerable. Any idea 
of a young association like theirs being in 
rivalry with such a powerful body was absurd. 
It was alleged that there was no room for the 
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Association because the Institution existed, but 
that he was bound to traverse. If the Institution 
were supposed ever to have attempted to do 
what the Association were trying to do, then it 
had failed miserably. The status of the quan- 
tity surveyor had sunk and was sinking to a 
degree which they were ashamed to see. It was 
impossible for the Institution under its present 
charter to remedy the defects that ought to be 
remedied. How many quantity surveyors 
were Fellows of the Institution ? Probably 
not more than 200 ; in other words, he did not 
think that 10 per cent. of the Fellows of the 
Surveyors’ Institution were competent to take 
off quantities, but the letters F.S.I. led the 
public to think that a man was competent to 
do this sort of work properly. There were 
surveyors who would go touting for work, 
canvassing in a manner that tradesmen ought 
to be ashamed of, and, knowing that the proper 
fees for a job were 1} per cent., would offer to 
do work at 4 per cent. These things were well 
known. Quantities taken with the greatest 
negligence were issued, and yet no redress was 
ever given. He was prepared to justify what 
he had said and was willing to give the Council 
of the Institution information on the subject. 
The Association proposed to alter all that, but 
they could not do so unless all reputable quan- 
tity surveyors helped them. One man could 
not fight a system, but when all the best men 
in a profession would join, any system could be 
fought. As members of the Association they 
were entitled to put letters after their names 
which would be proof to architects and others 
that they were competent men, for no man 
was admitted to their ranks unless competent. 
Kven if an incompetent man did succeed in 
joining the Association, by rule 13—which said 
that a surveyor belonging to the Association 
who did not do his work accurately or pay for 
his errors should cease to be a member—he 
would soon be compelled to leave them. The 
rule stated—and this was what the Institution 
had never attempted to do—that the Council 
of the Association would inquire into any error 
made in the quantities by a member of the 
Association, and if the member was in fault and 
would not pay then the Association would expel 
him. Quantity surveyors owed it to their 
brethren not to try and get all the work they 
could at unfair prices, and the Association in- 
tended to prevent them doing so in all ways it 
could. A committee had been appointed, and 
they hoped to agree to a minimum scale of 
charges that every member of the Association 
should charge. He was inclined to think that 
if [they did this the Institution would be com. 
pelled to follow them, and as a sign of the times 
he might mention that the Institution had this 
year elected a quantity surveyor as its President, 
and had appointed a committee, and had done 
several other things for the quantity surveyor ; 
and he could not help asking whether they 
would have done so had there been no Associa- 
tion. ‘The quantity surveyor’s duty towards 
the building owner was to protect him, 
and when building owners knew what the 
quantity surveyor did for them they would 
employ their own quantity surveyors. The 
principal duty of the surveyor to the builder 
was to be accurate in the bill of quantities, and 
a3 to the surveyors’ duty to the architect, the 
first was the most difficult to fulfil—te., to 
get behind the mind of the architect and find 
out what he really wanted. Many difficulties 
arose and serious extras resulted from surveyors 
accepting what was drawn and what was 
written in the specification. Specifications 
were often ambiguous, and a competent sur- 
veyor carefully removed all ambiguity. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that Mr. Gate had 
so fully set forth the objects of the Association 
that he had left little to say on that score. 
The Association had not been started without 
much trouble and difficulty, and now that they 
had succeeded in getting incorporated it re- 
mained for the members as a body to do the 
rest. He appealed to them not to sit still and 
wait for everything to be done forthem. Every 
member must give the Association his loyal 
support. In trying to attain the objects of the 
Association there was no doubt that the 
members would have to exercise a little unselfish- 
ness, and perhaps at times a little self-sacrifice 
would be needed, especially in remaining loyal 
to their brethren by not accepting}jwork below 
the minimum fees set forth by the ’Association. 
If quantity surveying was to continue on the 
honourable basis of a profession, and a decent 
living was to be made out of it, they could 


not countenance the reduction of fees to 
the rates at which some men were offering 
to do quantity surveyors’ work. It was 
simply impossible for work to be done with 
proper skill and care and a high standard main- 
tained in the bills of quantities they issued it 
the fees were to be reduced to the equivalent 
of an office-boy’s wages. Those who took a 
pride in their work and sent it out properly 
done knew thoroughly well that work accepted 
at ridiculous fees could only be produced by 
untrained, inexperienced, and underpaid assist- 
ance. They must therefore do what they 
could to impress upon public bodies and com- 
mittees the fact that quantities require skilled 
and experienced assistance in their preparation, 
and below a certain minimum charge it was 
impossible to do the work properly. He was 
sure that all architects of experience knew the 
value of good work by the quantity surveyor, 
and appreciated the great assistance which his 
care was to them in pointing out little diffi- 
culties in details of construction which could 
not be noticed in the preparation of the drawings, 
and also the great amount of worry and friction 
saved with the contractor during the carrying 
out of the work. As to the contractors, there 
was nobody who appreciated more the value of 
really good bills of quantities than the experi- 
enced estimator, and as they appreciated good 
work, he must say it was a pity they could not 
return some of the rubbish which they received 
as quantities. The well-prepared bill of 
quantities was in the end by far the greatest 
economy ; it enabled the estimator to calculate 
his prices to a nicety and also with satisfaction. 
As to quantities being part of the contract, 
he had always maintained that if they were 
it put a premium on bad work. When quantities 
were part of the contract, the responsibility 
of the quantity surveyor was taken away, 
and any mistakes the surveyor made had 
to be paid for under the contract by the build- 
ing owner, and that was ‘not right. The 
article of the Association that Mr. Gate referred 
to they regarded as one of their strongest 
points, but it would be nullified with the bills of 
quantities part of the contract, as then the 
surveyor was entitled to put into the variation 
bill any errors on either side, and the building 
owner had to pay. It was said that if the 
surveyor made such mistakes he would not be 
employed another time; that was so, but what 
redress was afforded the building owner ? 
Another point he might refer to was as to the 
appointment of surveyors as arbitrators in dis- 

utes, especially in measurements and quantities. 
i the majority of disputed building accounts the 
quantity surveyor was the most competent man 
to act as arbitrator. If an architect had enough 
work to do, he did not want to be bothered with 
quantities in any way. As to the mode of 
measurement, he thought it would be one of 
the best works that the Association could under- 
take, if they could establish a universal mode 
of measurement. London quantities were well 
understood by most estimators all over the 
country, and in most cases were preferred to 
any local method, and if a universal method 
was to be adopted, he thought there was every 
chance that it would be based on the London 
practice, but before that could be done 
London surveyors must be got to agree on 
a uniform practice among themselves. This 
being the first dinner of the Association, 
he thought it was a matter of congratulation 
to have such a representative gathering. He 
would ask their Secretary to state a few facts 
with regard to the Association, and he would 
take the opportunity of expressing to Mr. Hollis 
their deep gratitude for the time and attention 
he had given to the Association. 

Mr. F. B. Hollis said that Mr. W. Hoffman 
Wood might be considered the father of the 
Association, as it was he who wrote to the 
Builder of January 3, 1903, a letter suggesting 
the formation of such a body, and he (the 
speaker) replied in the following issue, and 
was eventually the means of the Association 
seeing the light. This was the first dinner, and 
it was very pleasing to have such a good attend- 
ance. They had had upwards of 300 appli- 
cations for membership, and they had elected 
130 members ; they had become incorporated, 
and were recognised as an official body useful 
to the public; and already they had been 
recognised by a Public District Council who, in 
advertising for’a quantity surveyor, suggested 
that applicants should be members of the 
Association. One of the provincial members of 
the Association had recently asked the Council 





for support in a case of litigation over fees for 
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services rendered, and he believed that a 
would begiven. The first examination 
be held in May next, and he had alread y received 
130 applicationsforthe syllabus. The assistants’ 
employment register was already operatin g effec. 
tively, and there were a number of capable assis. 
tants on the register vouched for by responsible 
members, and he had already satisfactorily 
answered several applications for assistants, 
In conclusion, Mr. Hollis referred to the kind 
and generous help Mr. Lawrance had afforded 
him and the Association. 

Mr. W. Hoffman Wood proposed * 'Uhe Archi- 
tects,” and asked why architecture was not 
placed among the learned professions—with 
law, physic, and divinity ? With the toast he 
coupled the name of Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 

Mr. Guy Dawber expressed the thanks of 
architects to quantity surveyors for their help and 
assistance. He thought it was a mistake for 
architects to take out their own quantities, for it 
put the architect in an entirely wrong position 
when he had to be, as it were, the judge of his 
own work. He did not think the architect could 
take an impartial view of quantities when he 
took them out himself—but, of course, it was 
done. With regard to the emoluments of the 
quantity surveyor, he thoroughly agreed with 
what had been said. As to the question of 
drawings, quantity surveyors did sometimes 

et bad drawings and specifications which were 
unintelligible, but he thought the matter had 
been made too much of. A good architect 
prepared his own details and wrote the specifica- 
tion himself. It seemed impossible for an 
architect to get to know what he wanted unless 
he wrote the specification himself, and if that 
were done we should not hear these complaints 
about architects. He wished the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association every success. It had 
been his privilege to meet only the upright and 
honourable men of their profession. 

Mr. W. R. Hood then suitably proposed 
“The Contractors,’ and Mr. C. H. Barnsley 
responded. aaa 

The concluding toast was “ The Visitors, 
proposed by Mr. H. England. ; 

Mr. A. A. Hudson, in response, said he had 
never met any of the black sheep referred to 
by Mr. Gate. 

Mr. Alexander Ritchie said he had lately 
rebuilt his premises in Upper Thames-street, 
and the quantity surveyor engaged in that 
work certainly was not paid the minimum rate 
which the Association proposed, vut perhaps 
that was because he was a Scotsman. 
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THE BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS 
OF WORKS’ INSTITUTION. 

THE annual dinner of the Provident Institu- 
tion of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works 
was held on Saturday last week in the King’s 
Hall, Holborn Restaurant, when 550 members 
and friends of the Institution were present. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. H. W. aa 
(Messrs. Ashby & Horner), and there were vo 
present Messrs. C. H. Barnsley, President of the 
Institute of Builders, E. B. TP Anson, E. J. Burt, 
H. T. A. Chidgey, J. C. Hill, Ernest — 
L. Horner, G. Hubbard, T. Rider, re 
Ritchie, J.P., W. A. Sheppard, T. Stirling, an 
Deputy Ben Turner, C.C. 

‘The loyal toast having been honoured, — 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “The Provident Institution cf 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works,” said 
that the foreman was a man with many masters 
to serve—the builder and architect, the archi- 
tect’s client, the clerk of works, the trades’ uni : 
leader (who called upon him because his brie - 
layers were putting away the bricks brig 
and “the bane of the builders’ life,” th 
sub-contractor —something worse nee 10% 

ad lately sprung into existence, ¢.¢., Te Stl 
scrape a tee eri For this reason a 
builder’s foreman had to be a man of ret 
parts, and must have many eeepc 
With regard to the clerk of works, it a a 
his good fortune to come in contact wit ha aa 
number of these men during his thirty bag 
connexion with the building trade, and ide 
ever found them a great help to the bul eta 
carrying out his work and getting mm = 
settled. These were the manner of Renee: 
composed the Provident Institution of Bur md 
Foremen and Clerks of Work. anaes a 
was not supported wholely by charity, ‘d this 
members subscribe 3s. 4d. per month, Lave poe 
was one of the good features of the Institution, 
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appealed to all those in that room to put some- 
thing away for a “rainy day.” As regards the 
working expenses of the society, the total sum 
for last year was 40/1. 16s., which could not be 
considered excessive when 3,000 letters, for 
instance, had to be dealt with. One of the pro- 
fessed objects of the Institution was to maintain 
the respectability of its members, and an 
excellent rule was also made that an intending 
member must have followed some branch as a 
craftsman of the building trade. Since the first 
pension was granted close on 12,600/. had been 
paid away, but of course without the annual 
support of architects, surveyors, builders, and 
merchants the pensions would not be nearly so 
large, 17s. 6d. per week being now paid. Before 
he resumed his seat he should like to refer to one 
who had recently passed from among them, and 
who so ably filled the chair in the year 1888, 7.e., 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, who lived the life of a 
thorough English gentleman. The Chairman 
concluded by appealing for financial help on 
behalf of this deserving Institution. 

Mr. J. Beer, Secretary, in response, said that 
since its earliest days the Institution had gone 
on growing, but it needed help because of the 
many trials of foremen and clerks of works. He 
was of opinion that one cause of the slackness 
of trade was the high cost of production, and if 
workmen paid more attention to quality than 
quantity one would not hear so much about the 
unemployed. In these days a foreman was 
quickly worn out, and on behalf of the Institu- 
tion he appealed to them for help. One builder’s 
foreman who had just died, and who paid into 
the funds of the Institution about 40/., had 
received in pension money over 500/., and 
another member and his wife had received over 
2251. for a comparatively small sum paid in. 
Was there any other institution that gave such 
help for such small contributions ? Two pounds 
a year was the cost of two ounces of tobacco per 
week, and yet some men said that they could 
not afford the subscriptions! The Institution 
had been in existence over sixty years, and he 
hoped it would continue to receive the support 
that had always been given it. 

Mr. C. H. Barnsley, in proposing “ The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,” said that much present- 
day architecture, whether domestic or municipal 
in character, would, he believed, testify tofuture 
ages that for skill and originality it was equal 
to anything that had been done in the archi- 
tectural history of the nation. No doubt we 
had changed in methods and design, but there 
was no reason for alarm in that, for, as Ruskin 
said, “* No art can be noble which is incapable 
of expressing thought which does not change.” 
There were also architects who were to be 
admired for their energy and unselfishness—men 
who had risen to the highest platform in fame, 
and yet were willing to sacrifice time and money 
to inculcate in the minds of younger men know- 
ledge of a technical character. In the provinces 
builders and contractors rather envied London 
builders, for in London there were a number of 
very able quantity surveyors. If provincial 
builders could get quantities prepared by London 
surveyors, he thought that many of them would 
always be glad to accept the responsibility of 
those quantities—a thing they were not always 
willing to do now. 

Mr. G. Hubbard responded for the architects, 
and in doing so he said there were many builders’ 
foremen and clerks of works who did not belong 
to the Institution, and he thought it was the 
duty of all the members to get those outside to 
jon them. Those who had joined were laying 
up for themselves the possibility of living in 
comparative comfort when their life’s work was 
practically over, and in joining such an Institu- 
tion they saved themselves many years of doubt 
and trouble which must come to those who lived 
upon and spent all their weekly money. As to 
the registration of architects, he held strong 
views on the subject. It was not fair to the fully 
qualified architect that he should be put in com- 
petition with the untrained architect. He was 
glad to notice that that was the view which most 
of them took, and he was not surprised that they 
did, seeing that they were all practical men who 
had to work most of their lives under the 
architect’s guidance, 

Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey, who responded for the 
Surveyors, said he thought that the alliance 
between the foremen and clerks of works tended 
towards complete efficiency in the carrying out 
of works they were in charge of. 

Mr. Deputy Ben Turner, C.C., then proposed 
the toast of “The Builders and Contractors.” 
He said he remembered when London was a very 








different London from what it is now, and it 
was in recent years that so many fine buildings 
had been erected. Both architects and builders 
were greatly helped in their work by their clerks 
of works and foremen. In referring to the 
Building Act Amendment Bill, he said he hoped 
they were all interested in that, as they should 
be. That Bill meant confiscation of property; it 
meant that, should it pass, there would be no 
possibility of them having a timber yard in 
London, and he doubted very much whether 
they would be able to have a joiner’s shop in 
London. 

Mr. E. J. Burt suitably replied, and spoke of 
the advantages to foremen and clerks of works 
of membership of the Institution. 

Mr. F. Hann, Financial Secretary, then pro- 
posed the toast of *‘ The Governor (Mr. F. J. 
Dove), Trustees (Messrs. F. J. Dove, J. Howard 
Colls, and T. Costigan), Donors, Subscribers, and 
Visitors.” 

Mr. W. A. Sheppard having replied, the toast 
of “* The Chairman,” proposed by Mr. J. C. Hill, 
brought the proceedings to a close. 

During the evening donations and subscrip- 
tions to the amount of 370/. were announced, 
including 25 guineas by the Chairman and 251. 
by Messrs. Ashby & Horner. 

oe 
CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES : 
Our OLp ParisH CHURCHES. 

On Thursday evening last week the Rev. W. 
Marshall, M.A., F.S.A., delivered the second of the 
present series of Carpenters’ Hall Lectures, on 
**Our Old Parish Churches,” at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wall. The lecture was illustrated by a 
large number of lantern illustrations. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Marshall said there 
were some 9,000 medieval parish churches in 
the country. For close on twenty years he had 
taken a great interest in the subject, and had 
visited 586 of those churches, which he had 
photographed and made notes upon. Dealing 
with the question of lych gates the lecturer 
remarked that ancient examples of those gates 
were very rarely met with, because they were 
generally made of wood, and, being exposed 
to the weather, they had decayed. After 
dealing with the memorial stones to be found 
in churchyards, Mr. Marshall passed on to a 
consideration of churchyard crosses, and by 
means of the lantern showed a number of 
photographs of such crosses from various parts 
of the country. One of the photographs was 
that of the cross in the churchyard at Higham 
Ferrers, and the working of the stone at the 
angles into what looked like crockets, but were 
really imitations of the oak-leaf, was pointed 
out. One of the most striking of such crosses 
was the cross at Somersby, the birthplace of 
Lord Tennyson. A cross which was at once 
beautiful and interesting was that at East 
Hagbourne, about 1} miles from Didcot. This 
example had a XVII. century sundial in place 
of the cross head. Passing on to deal with 
doorways, a number of these were thrown on 
the screen, among them being a pre-Norman 
door at Earl’s Barton, in Northamptonshire. 
Another example was a late Norman door from 
Hales, in Norfolk, and another was the well- 
known doorway at Adel Church. The porch at 
the west end of Cley church, on the north 
coast of Norfolk, was an example of XIVth 
century work. Much of this church was 
unfinished, no doubt owing to the occurrence 
of the Black Death, which plague there was 
reason to believe was the cause of the large 
number of breaks to be found in churches 
which were erected in the middle of the 
X1Vth century. The ironwork on the door 
of Cley church was remarkable for its beauty. 
Dealing with the question of church doors, Mr. 
Marshall said that in the very early days these 
were always made_ of great strength, but as 
time progressed the ironwork with which they 
were covered assumed a lighter and more 
decorative style. The handle-plates of church 
doors were very often splendid examples of 
metal work. At one time they were forged and 
worked with punches, quite a different style 
being evolyed when the file came into use. 
Having touched upon sundials, the lecturer 
referred at some length to consecration crosses, 
which he said were divided into three types— 
those painted upon the plastering of the stone 
work, those incised in the stone itself, and 
those made of metal let into a matrix. As 
illustrating the first-mentioned type he showed 
a photograph of the cross at Hythe, in Kent ; 
the second type was represented by the cross 





at Sellinge, in the same county, and the third, 
though only the matrix was left, was that at 
Salisbury Cathedral. Sanctus bells were 
another interesting feature found in our old 
parish churches. Generally they were hung 
on the exterior of the east gable of the nave or 
chancel, but were sometimes placed on the 
spire. The bell at Walpole St. Peter, Norfolk, 
was an excellent illustration of the former type, 
for it was in a marvellous state of preservation, 
only the small flying buttresses on the outside 
of the bell chamber being missing. Dealing 
with the subject of the chancel screen, Mr. 
Marshall said that the screens in West Country 
churches differed from those found in East 
Anglia in that they went right across the 
church, aisles and all, and very often had a sort 
of frieze running along the top. In East 
Anglian churches the screen was often inter- 
cepted by the chancel arch. Commenting on 
the peculiarities of a number of photographs of 
screens, the lecturer remarked that it would 
be observed that in many cases the screens 
exhibited a somewhat unfinished appearance. 
That was due to the fact that the rood loft 
was generally erected over them. He did not 
know of a single instance where the rood 
was now remaining over the chancel screen, 
for they were all swept away during the Refor- 
mation. At Croscombe, near Wells, there was 
a fine example of Jacobean screen work. It 
was very sad to think how in many churches 
Jacobean work had been swept away. There 
was no finer period of wood work than the 
Jacobean, and it was interesting to note that 
such work was usually dated. Referring to 
brasses, Mr. Marshall remarked that he was prob- 
ably the first person to photograph them. He 
thought that a photograph gave a far better 
idea of the feeling of the brass than did a 
rubbing. The lecturer concluded by exhibiting 
a number of photographs of church pulpits, 
including several interesting examples of 
Jacobean wood structures. 
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Sitty Wears go. 


Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL Soctety.—The first 
meeting of this term was held in the Society’s 
rooms, in Holywell-street, on Wednesday, the 
14th inst., the Rev. the Rector of Exeter College, 
President, in the chair. The report of the com- 
mittee expressed satisfaction at the selection of 
the successful design for the new museum. The 
President, in introducing the subject proposed 
for the evening’s discussion, “‘ The principles on 
which stained glass should be designed for use 
in churches,” said that there was much need of 
some agreement on the very first principles 
which should guide those who design and erect 
windows. The Rev. T. Chamberlain, according 
to the Oxford papers, thought the great end of 
stained glass in churches was to excite feelings 
of devotion, and for this reason would exclude 
everything which did not tend to this end, or 
was calculated to suggest any other ideas to the 
mind. On this principle he would exclude mere 
mosaic pattern windows, and those in which 
symbols were the main subject, and simple 
diapers, allowing quarries surrounded by 
coloured borders. As in architecture, he would 
employ the best of its kind, namely, Second 
Pointed ; so in glass, he would use the style of 
the XIVth century. As to the subject of 
naturalism and conventionalism, he was 
opposed to the grotesque as such, but would 
studiously avoid in the representation of natural 
objects anything which might seem sensuous. 
He condemned mere antiquarianism in glass. 
The Rev. J. E. Millard,maintained that a design 
for stained glass ought to be entirely subservient 
to that of the window tracery, and to the 
general requirements of the fabric. Conse- 
quently he considered a regard to colour more 
essential than even correct drawing, though he 
was opposed to outlines intentionally grotesque. 
Mosaic patterns, and groups of small figures in 
medallions were, he thought, preferable to large 
independent figures, as they distribute rich and 
gem-like colours harmoniously, instead of 
exhibiting broad masses in violent contrast. 
Such colours should be relieved by a liberal use 
of white glass. He considered these principles 
applicable to any style or period. Mr. Parker 
thought no style of glass was to be absolutely 
condemned. He admired XIVth century glass 
above all other, but also considered windows in 
the style recommended by Mr. Winston, and 
those now made in Bavaria, as beautiful works 
of art, and ornaments of churches ; and if he 
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had to fit in a Norman window he should cer- 
tainly employ glass after the manner of that, for 
instance, at Canterbury. Mr. Bruton protested, 
as also did Mr. Chamberlayne, against the use 
of canopies ; he thought medizval artists would 
have inserted stone if they were needed. Mr. 
Parker did not agree with Mr. Bruton in that 
opinion.—The Builder, March 3, 1855. 


—__—_e—@-e—____ 
SZllustrations. 


DRAWINGS BY MR. R. PHENE SPIERS. 





N connexion with the interesting 
event of the dinner and presentations 
to Mr. Spiers, recorded in another 
column, we thought it suitable to 

devote our illustration plates this week to 
reproductions of some of Mr. Spiers’s fine 
drawings of ancient work, executed long ago, 
but which remain among the finest pictorial 
representations of ancient architecture that can 
be found. 

They include illustrations of the Temple 
of Jupiter at Baalbek, the Propylea at Athens, 
and the columned halls of Esneh and Karnak. 
Mr. Spiers has kindly added the following notes 
on the subjects of the drawings :— 

TEMPLE OF JUPITER, BAALBEK, 

This view of the temple was taken from the 
north-east in 1866, before the removal ot the 
wall which had been built by the Moslems in 
between the ant of the portico, possibly to 
protect the water cisterns which occupied 
the whole area of the cella and sanctuary. 
The clearing away of the débris by the Germans 
has now exposed the podium of the temple 
and added to its monumental effect. It has, 
however, destroyed, here as elsewhere, the 
picturesque grouping which existed in former 
days, 





THE PRopyL&A, ATHENS, 

This view was taken in the shade afforded by 
the substructure which carries the Temple 
of Nike Apteros, a very important consideration 
in Greece, and one which in many cases limits 
the artist in his selection. In this instance, 
however, more is shown than is usual, and it is 
singular that the point of view should not more 
often have been chosen. At the extreme left 
of the drawing, down in the plain, is the Temple 
of Theseus, probably shifted alittle to the north 
to bring it within the picture. The hills 
in the distance form part of the range in which, 
further east, are the famous quarries from which 
the Pentelic marble was obtained. The great 
pedestal, 55 ft. high, on the left of the drawing, 
was raised to the memory of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, about B.C. 27. 
Marks on the summit suggest that it supported a 
chariot and horses. In the centre of the draw- 
ing is the Pinacotheca, the name given to the 
building which flanks the Propylea on the left, 
probably because Pausanias in his description 
says:—** On the left of the Propyliea is a building 
with paintings,” and then goes on to describe 
tie subjects represented. No traces of painting 
have been found on the wall, and it has never 
been decided whether the pictures in question 
were frescoes or painted on wood. The, three 
columns on the right form the northern half of 
the portico of the Propylewa, and the pathway 
in front of the marble steps is that up which the 
beasts were led to the sacrifice. A fragment 
of one of the capitals of the Tonic colonnade 
which carried the white marble roof is seen on 
the right. This roof seems to have attracted 
Pausanias’s attention, who states :—‘“‘ The 
Propylea has a roof of white marble, and the 
size and beauty of the blocks were remarkable 
even when I saw it.” 

TEMPLE OF ESNEH. 

In 1866 only the Hall of Columns of the 
temple at Esneh had been cleared out, so 
that this drawing was taken from a high level, 
displaying more clearly the detail in the capitals. 
The hall is of late date, B,.c. 14—a.p. 69, which 
shows that the Romans made no attempt, in 
Egypt, at all events, to introduce their own 
style, 

TEMPLE OF KARNAK, THEBES. 

One of the avenues across the aisles of the 
great Hall of Columns. Owing to the eating 
away of the foundation of the base of one of 


the columns, it has fallen over as shown. How 
long ago this happened no one knows. Quite 


lately, in consequence of the falling over of a 
very large number of other columns, restoration 
has been found necessary to prevent the 
remainder being knocked over, and this column 








has, we believe, been raised and a_ proper 
foundation given to it. 
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ADDRESS TO MR. R. PHENE SPIERS. 


WE give as one of our illustrations a mono- 
chrome reproduction of the illuminated address 
which was presented to Mr. Spiers at the dinner 
on Monday evening. 

The writing was done by Mr. Grailey Hewitt, 
and surrounded by a most beautiful piece of 
illumination by Mr. Allan F, Vigers. The 
original is bright and brilliant in colour, but as 
we could not reproduce the complete colour 
design, we thought it best to print it in a sober 
tint, so as not to suggest any special colour, 
but merely give the design. 

The following is the list of signatures attached 
to the address :— 

London. 
Hugh P. G. Maule 
Herbert Batsford 
Louis Ambler 
H. Heathcote Statham 
Horace Field 
G. Thow Smith 
Wm. Woodward 
H. D. Searles Wood 
Michael Bunney 
William G. B. Lewis 
Percy N. Ginham 
W. Howard Seth Smith 
C. E. Mallows 
Alfred East 
L. Alma Tadema 
A. H. Christie 
S. Flint Clarkson 
Henry Branch 
John W. Simpson 
Cole A. Adams 
Ernest George 
Alfred B. Yeates 
Arch. C. Dickie 
J. W. Penfold 
Henry Tanner 
J. Oldrid Scott 
Wm. Murray 
Francis J. Hames 
Mortimer G. Pechell 
Philip A. Robson 
Arthur Blomfield 
Eustace Corrie Frere 
A. N. Prentice 
A. E. Brooker 
Thos. Stirling Lee 
Edward S. Prior 
A. Hessell Tiltman 
Stephen J. B. Stanton 
R. Stephen Ayling 
Alfred C. Bossom 
Arnold S. Tayler 
H. P. Burke Downing 
Leonard Stokes 
Thomas B. Whinney 
Wm. Emerson 
Edmund Woodthorpe 
Reginald Blomfield 
Charles Henman 
¥. M. Simpson 
Alexander Graham 
W. J. Locke 
John Slater 
Maurice B. Adams 
Thos. M. Rickman 
Richard J. Lovell 
Arthur C. Martin 
Francis D. Bedford 
Allan George 
Francis Bond 


R. Norman Shaw 

G. F. Bodley 

G. Aitchison 

T. G. Jackson 
Aston Webb 

John James Burnet 
W. R. Lethaby 

W. Curtis Green 

E. Guy Dawber 
Walter Millard 
Robt. Weir Schultz 
Allan F. Vigers 
Sidney H. Barnsley 
F. W. Troup 
Theodore Fyfe 
Gerald C. Horsley 
Bernard H. Webb 
Vivian H. King 
Henry W. Stock 
Alfred H. Hart 
Thomas Henry Watson 
John Fulleylove 
George Harvey 
John Borrowman, jun. 
James Gandy 
Metford Warner 
Rowland Plumbe 

T. Raffles Davison 
Wilfred J. Hardcastle 
Henry A. Saul 
Arthur J. Gale 

W. T. Curtis 

George J. J. Lacey 
Axel Herman Haig 
Howard Ince 

H. R. Hope-Pinker 
Herbert Wigglesworth 
W. Aumonier 

David Barclay Niven 
Chas. H. M. Mileham 
Lacy W. Ridge 
Alfred J. Shirley 

W. Harvey 

T. M. Rooke 

Ernest Newton 
Percy Bigland 
Henry L. Florence 
T. Blake Wirgman 
Jas. B. Fulton 
Stanley Hamp 

E. R. Hughes 

S. Melton Fisher 
Philip J. Marvin 

J. J. Stevenson 

F. Hamilton Jackson 
Matthew Webb 
Geoffrey Lucas 

T. Erat Harrison 
Charles Holroyd 
Herbert A. Bone H. Tooley 

C. Harrison Townsend Peter Anderson 

T. R. Spence EK. B. TP’ Anson 
Emery Walker S. D. Adshead 

A. H. Hallam Murray Edw. Dru Drury 
W. H. Margetson R. Elsey Smith 
George Frampton A. N. Campbell 
Albert Toft Albert W. Cleaver 
Sidney Paget G. H. Palmer 

G. Woolliscroft Rhead H. Percy Adams 
Henry Hall Robt. Robertson 
Harry Redfern Arthur E. Street 
R. W. Collier Thomas W. Cutler 
Fred. M. Marks A. R. Jemmett 
Thos. E. Colleutt Paul Waterhouse 
Wm. H. Atkin-Berry H. R. Goodhram 
C. J. Tait J. Douglas Matthews 
Ed. J. May Henry Longden 
A. Maryon Watson John Murray 

S$. Gambier Parry John Taylor 

C. J. Harold Cooper Charles R. R. Ciark 
Francis Hooper John Belcher 
Arthur Stratton H. O. Cresswell 
Keith D. Young W. D. Carée 
Ronald P. Jones Walter Crane 

R. 8. Balfour Ernest Crofts 
James Paxton T. G. Davidson 
Arthur T. Bolton E. A. Gruning 

C. Lovett Gill W. Goscombe John 
Hugh Stannus Prof. E. Lanteri 
Leslie Wilkinson Philip Norman 

F. Dare Clapham F. L. E. Pither 
Norman Evill A. B. Pite 
Herbert Read E. F. Strange 

R. Falconer MacDonald S. J. Soloman 
Maxwell Ayrton Frank Spiers 
William A. Pite H. Tanner, jun. 
Thos. Edwin Pryce Sidney Vacher 
Herbert C. Corlette F. T. Verity 
Charles J. M. Marshall E. W. M. Wonnacott 
E. J. Milner Allen E. P. Warren 
Charles E. Sayer W. E. Riley 

F. T. W. Goldsmith James Orrock 

A. R. Brede Macvicar Anderson 
Graham Petrie George Simonds 
H. Walter Lonsdale Wm. Flockhart 
Walter Cave Alfred Parsons 
Walter L. Spiers r TT. E. Knightley 








Frank Fox 

F. Forbes Glennie 
Douglas Cockerell 
Lewis H. Isaacs 
George Elkington 
George Weald 
Bradley Batsford 





W. Campbell Jones 
George Sherrin 

W. Hilton Nash 

W. Church Howyate 
Henry D. Davis 
John E. Sears 


Provincial, 
Thomas Worthington, Manchester. 


Percy 8. Worthington, 
J. W. Beaumont, 

S. Henbest 8. Capper, 
J. Holden, 

Paul Ogden, 

Alfred Darbyshire, 
Alfred E. Corbett, 
John Swarbrick, 

Fra H. Newberry, 


” 


Alex. C. N. Paterson, Glasgow. 


W. Randolph, 
Wm. H. Howie, 
John Thomson, 
John Watson, 
Henry D. Walton, 
Alex. W. Gibbon, 


W. H. Bidlake, Birmingham. 


William Henman, ,, 
H. L. Goddard, Leicester. 
Chas. J. Allen, Sheffield. 


Edwd. M. Gibbs, Sheffield. 


H. L. Paterson, os 
John Bilson, Hull. 


> 


Edmund Sedding, Plymouth. 


T. Rogers Kitsell, ” 


Wm. E. Barry, Scarborough. 


Segar Owen, Warrington. 
John B. Gass, Bolton. 


Sydney Tugwell, Bournemouth. 


Wm. Fawcett, Cambridge. 


George C.ausen, Newport (Essex). 
Arthur S. Flower, Aldeburgh. 
Frederick C. Lees, Stroud (Glos.) 


Alfred H. Powell, 
R. M. Gruggen, Bristol. 


L. C. Riddett, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
G. Baldwin Brown, Edinburgh. 


James A. Morris, Ayr. 


James Cromer Watt, Aberdeen. 
Arthur Ernest Barnsley, Cirencester. 
C. R. Ashbee, Chipping Campden. 
George P. Bankart, Bromsgrove. 
Robert Anning Bell, Didcot. 


Thomas Drew, Dublin. 
Thos. M. Deane, Dublin. 


Foreign. 
John Begg, Bombay, India. 
W. Banks Gwyther, Calcutta, India. 
S. S. Jacob, Jeypore, ae 
I. 8. D. Ahmadi, Bijapur,, 
H. I. Tomalin, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Percy E. Nobbs, Montreal, Canada 


Cecil Scott Burgess, ,, 


” 


W. Howe Greene, St. John’s Newfoundland. 
Herbert Baker, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Francis Edward Masey, Cape Town, South Africa. 
W. Bevan, Pretoria, South Africa. 

F. K. Kendall, Cape Town, South Africa. 


T. A. Sladdin a 


> ” thd 
A. Wyatt Papworth, Cape Town, South Africa 
Herbert Walker, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
Reginald G. Kirkby, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 
John Sulman, Sydney, Australia. 
G. J. Oakeshott, Sydney, Australia. 


Si Qyery 


. G. Bird, Hong Kong, 


W. R. Ware, Milton, Mass., 
R. 8. Peabody, Boston, Mass., , 


Charles F. McKim, 


. M. Hamilton, Perth, Sydney, Australia. 
Hurst Segar, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

. de J. Clere, Wellington, New Zealand. 

. J. Mountfort, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

. W. Bird, Hong Kong, China. 


U.S.A. 


New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


R. N. Roberson, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Robert W. Gibson, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Charles K. Cummings, U.S. 
W. Tyson Gooch, New York, N.Y., U 
R. H. Robertson, New York, N.Y., 


A. 


S.A. 









a 


J.S.A. 
William T. Partridge, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Herbert Jacques, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Charles A. Cummings, U.S.A. 
Robert Day Andrews, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Frank Miles Day, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
T. Maclaren, Co1orado, U.S.A. 
J. Bevan Phillips, Douglas, Wyoming, U.S.A. 
Francis H. Bacon, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
J. L. Pascal, Paris, France. 


A. Choisy, Paris, France. 


C. Bartaumieux, Paris, France. : 
Baron H. von Geymiiiler, Baden Baden, Germany. 
William Scott, Bordighera, Italy. 


L. Beltrami, Milan, Italy. 


Professor Rodolpho Lanciani, Rome, Italy. 
S. Giampietri, Rome, Italy. 


M. Belmas, Madrid, Spain. 


E. M. Repulles y Vargas, Madrid, Spain. 

Dr. P. J. H. Cuypers, Amsterdam, Holland. 

T. J. T. Cupyers, Amsterdam, Holland. 

J. A. Van Straaten, Junr., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Jan Stuyt, Amsterdam, Holland. 

H. P. Berlage, Amsterdam, Holland. 

Alfred Bovill, Teneriffe, Canary Islands. 

C. J. S. Hall, Puebla, Mexico. 

Kingo Tatsuno, Tokyo, Japan. 

Kotaro Sakauri, Kure, Japan. 
Tatsugo Sone, Tokyo, Japan. 


T. Sudsuki, Tokyo, Japan. 


—— 


APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY Orricers.—‘The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 


appointment of the undermentioned 
inspectors in the City of Westminster: 


sanitary 
—- Mir. 


A. L. Ware and Miss M. Carey. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCH, 
Messrs. Williams, Brothers, 


SHIREBROOK. — 
& Co. (Chester) 


ask us to mention that their firm executed the 


leading glazing in the above-name 


d church, 


the opening of which was recorded in out laet 


issue. 
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THE BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
“Tue Annual General Meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held on the 28th ult. at 21, New Bridge- 
street, E.C., Mr. J. Carmichael, President, in 
the chair. Among those present were Messrs. 
FE. Brooks (the Hon. Treasurer), H. W. Parker, 
F. 8. Oldham, Newling, Mackness, Gammon, 
Tarring, R. Barrett, and J. Austin, Secretary. 

The report and balance sheet, which were 
adopted, showed the actual income of the past 
year to have been just upwards of 7777. During 
the year 606/. has been disbursed as annual 
pensions (24/. each to twenty-four widows and 30/. 
to one aged clerk), also 5/. granted as temporary 
relief. In addition, two orphans are being main- 
tained and educated at the Orphan Working 
School, Haverstock Hill, per presentation of the 
Institution. 

The adoption of the report was moved by 
the President, who stated that the employers 
had the interest of the employees at heart, and 
he felt sure master builders would support the 
work of the Institution. 

Mr. R. Barrett seconded, and the motion was 


agreed to. 
———_-}-e—___—_—_- 

THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday at 
No. 12, Great George-street, Mr. A. T. Steward, 
President, in the chair. 

A donation to the library fund having been 
announced and a vote of thanks accorded to the 
donor, Mr. Harold Griffin read a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Proposals for Improving the Law and Practice 
of Rating.” Mr. Griffin said the Valuation Bill 
of 1904 indicated an intention on the part of the 
Government to amend the law relating to the 
assessment of property for the purpose of rating 
and taxation, and it was announced in the King’s 
speech at the opening of the present Session of 
Parliament that the Government proposed to 
introduce a new measure this year dealing with 
the same subject. As, therefore, legislation 
was impending, the views of surveyors who are 
practically acquainted with the difficulties 
surrounding the subject could not be too widely 
made known. Where a Committee of a 
Board of Guardians had hitherto acted as the 
Assessment Committee of a district they had 
usually performed their duties in an able and 
impartial manner, and he saw no objection to 
such Committees being made the authority for 
hearing appeals, as they are in some parts of 
London and in the provinces. He had never 
heard it proposed that overseers should sit on 
Assessment Committees, and now that in London 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils were made 
the overseers of parishes within their boroughs, 
it did not seem right that a committee of such 
a council should adjudicate upon appeals from 
their own assessments, even if representatives 
from the London County Council sat with them. 
The London County Council and the Metropoli- 
tan Borough Councils held so much rateable 
property themselves as actual occupiers, that 
it must be difficult for them to perform the 
duties of hearing appeals in an impartial manner. 
He thought that the local Bench of Justices 
would be a more suitable body to act as an 
appeal committee. 

In connexion with the hearing of appeals, the 
Practice was for the appellant, after he had 
an his case to the Committee in the presence 
hi t b mapas and replied to questions put to 

m by both of these bodies, to be asked to retire 
while the Committee considered their decision 
in the presence of the overseers. This was not 
i and the overseers should also be asked to 

tire. 

Pa been customary before the last two or 
ra , einquenniel valuations in London for 
wea ondon County Council to summon a 
— of all the Metropolitan local rating 
to he : “id for the purpose of drawing up rules 
The re on rved at the forthcoming valuation. 
ra bee ‘“ be — held in 1904 had 
reasonable 7 a _ — wx the rules were 
which nee ai would only refer to those 
‘( to him to be open to objection. 
Rule No. 1.—Weekly and Monthly Tenancies. 


cio ii converting weekly and monthly tenancies 
aes oe yearly tenancies for the purpose of 
rates rd ; the gross value, the annual payments for 
delnes = ne water) and house duty (if any) shall be 
Sunn peg the annual amount receivable by weekly 

ion y payments, which deductions are estimated 
plese one-iourth to one-third, according to the 

0) Th the rate in the pound. 

re ~~ fond case of artisans’ dwellings each tenement 
ment pur ~s ed as a separate hereditament for assess- 


Note. — 7 
ote—Allowance for the additional expense of a 





caretaker and common staircase may be considered as 
included in the statutory deduction. 

(c) That forthe purpose of ascertaining the scale to be 
adopted for assessing weekly and monthly properties, 
an average of the rates for each particular parish for the 
five years previous to the ——— valuation year 
be taken, and that such scale be adhered to throughout 
the quinquennium. 

If the deductions from the annual full rents 
to find the gross value were fair in the case of 
cottage property, how could it be also fair in 
the case of tenement houses and blocks of dwel- 
lings to say that the additional outgoings for 
cleansing and lighting the common staircase 
were to be considered as included in the statu- 
tory deduction from gross to rateable value ? 

The stipulation that the average rates for the 
five years preceding the year in which the new 
assessment was made should be adopted as the 
basis for the scale on which the rating was to be 
fixed for a period of five years, beginning in the 
year subsequent to that in which the assessment 
was made, was open to serious objection. The 
upward tendency of the rates had lately, in 
many places, been so rapid that the difference 
of one year earlier or later in the period selected 
for an average might make a_ substantial 
difference. 

Rule No. 3 attempted to define the method 
for the assessment of properties let on lease, 
but in a great majority of cases the value could 
be more easily and satisfactorily ascertained by 
evidence of the actual annual value and by 
comparison with the rentals being obtained from 
similar premises close by. 

In dealing with freehold and long leasehold 
properties (presumably in the owner’s own 
occupation) Rule No. 4 sets out the general 
principle of rating. ‘That the rent which a 
yearly tenant might be expected to pay shall 
be taken as the gross value.” This apparently 
limited the application of the rule to a particular 
class of property, whereas the principle could 
be usefully employed as a primary consideration 
on a much more extensive scale. 

Rule No. 5, “ That in the case of any two 
or more houses in the same street or road 
containing the same number of rooms, and alike 
in every particular as to accommodation, but 
let at various rents, the average rent shall, unless 
there are exceptional circumstances, be taken 
as the basis of assessment,’’ enunciated what 
was called the “ Terrace Principle,’? which he 
considered altogether erroneous and unjust. 
Every hereditament should be assessed on its 
own merits, and the value of adjoining premises 
should be used only as a guide and not as a 
hard and fast rule to determine the value of 
ten or twenty adjoining and apparently similar 
houses. The actual rents of these houses 
might vary considerably, and wherever this was 
so there were nearly always circumstances which 
would account for the discrepancy. Surely 
these were the exceptional circumstances referred 
to in the rule. If this was admitted the rule 
became inoperative, but his contention was not 
accepted by many assessment committees. 

Rule No. 14 contained astipulation which was, 
he thought, very improper. It was that newly- 
erected premises should be assessed although 
not yet occupied. How could this be done 
legally 2? Surely when any property was 
inserted in a provisional list, notice must be 
given to the occupier, but in such a case as 
referred to in that rule there was no occupier. 

If the system of general quinquennial re- 
assessment in force in London was to be applied 
to the rest of the country, as was intended by 
the Bill of last session, great practical diffi- 
culties would result unless a fair proportion only 
were reassessed in each year. The pressure of 
professional work during the time the valuation 
lists were being prepared and revised by the 
Assessment Committees was tremendous, and 
if similar proceedings were to go on simul- 
taneously all over the country, the authorities 
and ratepayers must be to a great extent 
deprived of the services of the counsel and the 
surveyors most experienced in that class of 
practice. 

Outside London a ratepayer could appeal 
against the assessment on his premises practic- 
ally at any time, but in the metropolis, unless 

the authorities made a new assessment, a rate- 
payer could only appeal against the valuation 
list made every five years, during the twenty- 
five days allowed for objections after the list 
had been deposited. As it seemed probable that 
the quinquennial system of assessment might 
be extended all over England, it appeared to 
him very important that ratepayers should 
have the right of appeal at any time without 
reterence to the quinquennial valuation. 





There must, of course, be proper times for 
giving notices, etc., but the penalty of sending 
them in too late should not mean a delay of 
more than one year in the hearing of the appeal. 

The right which at present the overseers 
had of appealing to quarter sessions against the 
decision of an Assessment Committee who 
had reduced an assessment should be con- 
siderably restricted. No ratepayer would run 
the risk of an appeal to quarter sessions unless 
the amount at stake was substantial, as even 
if the Court made a sensible reduction in the 
assessment, it did not always give the appellant 
his costs, and a ratepayer was very heavily 
handicapped when he had to go to quarter 
sessions. 

He was quite aware that he had not exhausted 
the topics which might be enlarged upon in 
connexion with rating, and that there was 
room for wide difference of opinion on most of 
them; but, if their discussion would assist in 
placing the individual ratepayer on terms of 
equality with the powerful bodies who were 
often his adversaries, that paper would not 
have been written in vain. 

On the motion of Mr. Edgar Harper, seconded 
by Mr. Castle, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded Mr. Griffin for his paper. 

It was announced that the next meeting 
will be on March 13, when a paper will be read 
by Mr. E. Morton on “ Surveyors’ Reports 
and Certificates.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


—— oe 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 
III.—New Sssston House, Otp Batley, AND 
Coutts’ Bank, STRAND. 

THE opportunity of viewing two new London 
buildings of considerable importance attracted 
a large attendance of members of the Archi- 
tectural Association on the occasion of the third 
spring visit on Saturday, the 25th ult. 

At the Old Bailey Sessions House the visitors 
were taken over the building, in the absence of 
the architect, Mr. E. W. Mountford, by his 
representative Mr. F. D. Clapham, who gave 
much valuable information respecting the work 
which at the present time is in a very unfinished 
state. We have at various times referred to 
this important design and to its famous pre- 
decessor ; on June 30, 1900, however, we gave 
illustrations of the plans, elevations, and views 
of the exterior and interior of the new building, 
and although it is now enveloped in a forest of 
scaffolding, we could not see that any material 
departure had been made from the competition 
drawings. The interior, however, has been 
improved in many points of detail, but to the 
exterior, which would appear to require a bolder 
treatment, we hope to refer at some subsequent 
date. There is, however, promise of some 
excellent ultimate effects in the working out of 
the courts and waiting halls. 

In course of construction various discoveries 
of archeological interest have been made, notably 
the foundations of the original New Gate and a 
length of over 150 ft. of the ancient Roman wall. 
We gave, in our issue of November 17, 1900, a 
sketch of a fragment of the latter, showing the 
rubble walling and red-tiled bands which is 
typical of Roman work. 

The new building, costing 282,000/., stands 
upon a 5 ft. concrete raft placed about 35 ft. 
below the level of Newgate-street on a clay sub- 
soil, and a thickness of 12 ft. of concrete is 
obtained to receive the central masses and dome. 
In consequence of an extensive system of 
plenum ventilation, a large amount of extra 
basement work was required ; here are to be seen 
great chambers and air ducts with rounded 
corners and angles and all the multiplex parts 
which add enormously to the cost of the 
structure. 

Iron, concrete, and brick are the construc- 
tional materials, and it is not a little dis- 
appointing to see the yellow Mansfield stone, 
with which the interior is principally faced, 
applied to the carcase in the manner in which 
terra-cotta or faience are usually employed. 
There is a better feeling in the inner dome, where 
the stonework is performing constructive work. 
The colour is most pleasant and the detail is well 
considered in view of the peculiar lighting. 

Comparatively speaking, little inner daylight 
is provided within such a large area of site built 
upon, and we are doubtful of the results in this 
respect in certain of the corridors. 

The base of the fronts is of Cornish granite, 
and the whole of the superstructure faced in 
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Portland stone, worked entirely by machinery. 
This latter element accounted for the unpleasant 
smoothness seen throughout the masonry. The 
central dome is to be built of steel and concrete 
and covered with copper. 

Many varieties of marble are to be used in the 
internal decoration, and various well-known 
artists will enrich the surfaces at disposal with 
sculpture and painting ; to all of this, however, 
we shall refer when the great work is nearing 
completion. 

By the kind courtesy of the partners of Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. the members had the privilege of 
viewing their new banking premises in the 
Strand. Mr. J. MeVicar Anderson, the archi- 
tect, was prevented from attending, but an able 
substitute was found in his son, who exhibited 
working drawings and discoursed upon the 
design and upon the methods resorted to in 
making the building fire and burglar proof. 

The premises, as is now well known, occupy 
the site of the Lowther Arcade, which was 
demolished when the bankers acquired a Crown 
lease of the ground. The nature and history of 
the previous buildings are not without interest, 
and we would refer our readers to detailed 
references in the Builder of June 8, 1901, and 
May 10, 1902, for such information. 

Although the site has great length, the two 
end frontages are comparatively narrow, leaving 
some difficulty in lighting the interior por- 
tions. The type selected by the archi- 
tect is that of the basilica, in) which the 
central space is lighted by clerestory windows 
and the aisles or side spaces by small domed 
lights. This, he considers, in some notes 

upplied to the visitors, is the historically correct 
form for a bank. A very successful and adroit 
use is given to the apse in masking the acute 
angle made by the main front with the axis of 
the interior ; the illusion would have been even 
more complete if the pier in the centre of the apse 
had been a recess or void. 

Many of the time-honoured customs practised 
in the old premises are retained in the new 
building. There are, for instance, no partners’ 
rooms, but principals and clerks work together. 
Ostentation, either in personal matters or in the 
decoration of the interior, is entirely absent, and 
this quality has influenced the design through- 
out, although the dignity of the establishment is 
in no wise impaired in the classic treatment. 

The basement is principally utilised for strong 
rooms, the ground floor for the actual business 
of the bank, and the upper floors, fronting the 
Strand and Adelaide-street only, for resident 
officials’ quarters and domestic purposes. 

Portland stone is again the material employed 
in the fronts, while the roofs are covered with 
green Westmorland slates. The internal walls 
above the oak dado are distempered in plain 
colours ; glazed or polished surfaces so much 
sought after in these days are singularly absent, 
save for the marble floor. The general internal 
effect, although disturbed by an oak screen, is 
satisfying and restrained. 


—_—_e-<—e—______ 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ra : : A 

lug ordinary weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., Mr. J. 
Williams Benn, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Paddington Borough Council 5,833/. for contri- 
bution towards cost of reconstruction of West- 
bourne Park bridge, and Wandsworth Borough 
Council 9,140, for contribution towards cost of 
street improvements. 

Jobbing Works—Schedule of Prices.—The 
General Purposes Committee brought up the 
following report, the recommendation being 
agreed to :— 

**The Council has recently, on the reeommendation 
of the Education Committee, referred to the Works 
Committee for execution certain drainage and other 
works at schools. As no bills of quantities were pre- 
pared for these works, which are being done under the 
supervision of the architect (Education), it was proposed 
that they should be measured up and valued under the 
schedule in torce for architectural jobbing works. That 
schedule, however, does not provide for the special work 
involved in the drainage of schools and similar work, 
and the architect (Education) and the manager of works 
suggest that the prices in the schedule in operation 
under the late School Board for London, plus 11} per 
cent., should be adopted as the basis on which the value 
of the works in question should be calculated. We are 
of opinion that the suggestion should be adopted. We 
recommend that for the purpose of calculating the value 
of certain drainage and other works at schools which 
have been referred to the Works Committee for execu- 
tion as jobbing works, the prices in the jobbing works 
schedule in operation under the late School Board for 
London, plus 11} per cent., be adopted.” 





New Medical Oficer—The Establishment 
Committee recommended that Mr. A. A. 
Musson (Liverpool) should be appointed 
assistant medical officer in the public health 
department at the commencing salary of 5001. 
a year, rising to 8001. a year. In accordance 
with the standing orders two other names were 
submitted, and on the motion of Mr. Spokes an 
amendment was, after discussion, adopted to the 
effect that Mr. Wanklyn (London) should receive 
the appointment. 

Indication of Houses of Historical Interest.— 
On the recommendation of the Local Govern- 
ment Records and Museums Committee, it was 
agreed that the undermentioned houses of 
historical interest be commemorated by means of 
memorial tablets :—(a) No. 12, Savile-row, W. 
(George Grote.) (b) No. 10, Upper Cheyne- 
row, Chelsea. (Leigh Hunt.) 

The London Building Act.—On the reception 
of the report of the Parliamentary Committee, 
Mr. Phillimore asked the Chairman whether the 
Committee would issue a memorandum on the 
Building Act Amendment Bill, so as to make 
some points clearer. 

Sir Thomas Brooke Hitching asked whether, 
in view of the general opposition to the Bill 
throughout London, the Chairman would take 
into consideration the desirability of with- 
drawing the Bill, and so saving the ratepayers’ 
money. 

Mr. Napier said the Committee had already 
considered the possibility of issuing a memo- 
randum, and at the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee it was decided not to issue it at the 
present time. It might be possible to do so 
later on. The Committee would continue to 
press on the Bill with all the strength it has in 
its power. 

The New County Hall.—In reply to Colonel 
Rotton, Mr. Cleland, Chairman of the Establish- 
ment Committee, said that the committee has 
had the question of a site for a new hall under 
discussion on more than one occasion, but they 
had come to no final decision on the matter. 
Whenever they did arrive atsuch a decision, they 
would see that it was immediately reported to 
the Council. 

Other business was transacted, and_ the 
Council adjourned. 


> HO 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 

Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Lewisham.—A house on the southern side of 
High-road, Lee, to abut upon Rembrandt-road 
(Mr. A. 8. Gover for the House Property and 
Investment Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Open porches in front of pro- 
posed houses, Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12, Murillo- 
terrace, High-road, Lee (Mr. A. 8. Gover for 
the House Property and Investment Company, 
Ltd.).—Consent. , 

Hackney, South.—Deviation from plans for 
the erection of additions to a building at No. 
17, Sutton-place, Hackney, to abut upon 
Urswick-road, so far as relates to the addition 
being erected in the position shown (Mr. J. 
Hamilton for Mr. T. C. Wootton and Messrs. 
Barlow & Son).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A dwelling-house on the eastern 
side of Salehurst-road, to abut also upon Man- 
wood-road (Mr. J. W. Webb).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Buildings on sites on tha west 
side of Munster-road, Fulham, abutting upon 
the north and south sides of Colehill-lane (Mr. 
J. T. Brown).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A porch at No. 12, Homecroft- 
road, Sydenham (Mr. A. T. Haines for Messrs. 
Cakebread, Robey, & Co.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Six houses on the southern side 
of Codrington-hill, Brockley-rise, Lewisham 
(Mr. V. Vagnolini for Mrs. 8. K. Standen).— 
Consent. 

Strand.t—-Two projecting signs at No. 
149, Oxford-street (Messrs. 8. Jones & Co. for 
Messrs. Crane & Sons).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

St. Pancras, West.—-A projecting porch at 
Rowton House, Arlington-road, Camden Town 
(Sir Richard Farrant for Rowton Houses, Ltd.). 
—Consent. aha 

Clapham.t—An addition and _ projecting 
steps in front of the chapel situate between 
Nos. 13 and 15, Clifton-street, Wandsworth 
road, Clapham (Mr. E. W. Collins for the 
building committee of the Howard-street 
Gospel Mission).—Refused. 








RS. . 
tT 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Ay, addition 
at the rear of the London Soldiers Home 
No. 6, Eccleston-street, St. George, Hanover. 
square, to abut upon Eccleston-streot East 
(Mr. R. Curwen for the London Wesleyan 
Soldiers’ Home Committee).—Consent. * 

Space at Rear. 

Strand.—Alterations at the rear of the 
Hotel Dieudonné, Nos. 7, 9, and 11, Ryder. 
street, St. James (Mr. W. Woodward for Mr 
C. Guffanti).—Refused. ; 

Deviation from Certified plans and 
Projections. 

Strand.t—Certain deviations from the plang 
certified by the District Surveyor under sec. 
tion 43 of the Act, so far as relates to the pro: 
posed rebuilding of Nos. 228 and 229, Picca. 
dilly, and No. 39, Haymarket, and do cop. 
sent to the erection of projecting oriel win. 
dows, angle turret, and balconies to the new 
building (Mr. W. Woodward for Messrs. Man. 
field).—Consent. 

Means of Escape from the Top of High 

Buildings. 

Marylebone, West._-Means of escape in case 
of fire proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of section 63 of the Act on the fifth (top) 
story of Nos. 376 to 384 (even numbers only), 
Oxford-street, Nos. 1 to 7 (odd numbers only), 
James-street, and Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Bird-street, 
St. Marylebone (Messrs. A. E. Hughes & 
Son).—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Means of Escape from the 
Top of High Buildings. 
Holborn.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building upon a site on the east 
side of Southampton-row, Holborn, abutting 
also upon the south side of Fisher-street and 
north side of Eagle-street (Messrs. Bradshaw 
& Gass for the Royal London Friendly 
Society); that Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass be 
informed that the Council has considered the 
plans submitted by them on behalf of the 
Royal London Friendly Society, showing the 
means of ecape in case of fire proposed to be 
provided in pursuance of section 63 of the 
Act on the seventh (top) and_ sixth stories 
of a building upon a site on the east side of 
Southampton-row, Holborn, abutting also 
upon the south side of Fisher-street and north 

side of Eagle-street.—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 


—-}-—___- 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of this Association was held on the 
17th ult., when Mr. William Henman read a 
paper on “The Future of Our City.” How 
little people thought of the effect of archi- 
tecture on the character of a town or city, sail 
the lecturer, was only too apparent. Notwith- 
standing many excellent qualities possessed by 
the people of important centres, there was an 
absence of a collective taste in art. Individual 
taste and artistic spirit existed, but this failed 
in its effect through a want of collective appre 
ciation. They must do something to broaden 
this artistic spirit, and to create an interest in 
the architecture of our streets, so that an usl 
building offended as would a discordant sount 
After giving his impressions of Birmingham br 
his first visit thirty-three years ago, he observet 
that he might say without hurting the suscep- 
tibilities of those native to the city, that eae 
-was still ample room for improvement. oa 
had been too much self-gratification displeyet 
since Birmingham was called the best — 
city in the world. Mr. Henman askec ‘1 
hearers whether, from an architectural stan J 
point, Birmingham had _ kept reasonable ~ , 
with its prosperity? The new Conpenaiei 
street might, continued Mr. Henman. be = 
an ornament to the city or the very one 
He regretted that the street was begun ~~ : 
the Workmen’s Dwellings Act rather we as : 
street improvement. The line adopier “al if 
was by no means the best available. - a 
the streets crossed at awkward angles, ant “ 
older streets were damaged as business t — 
fares. They must be thankful for a 
struction, however, in that it had provider a 
airy thoroughfare and had given ws . er 
the city. The city authorities and the = - 
property owners might unite to make “ ne! 
ham what it ought to be. He spe ggite Five 
provements between Paradise-street ant i a 
Ways, and on land between the Prince . er 
Theatre and Easy-row, in the neighbour pert 
the Crescent, he saw a site for thenew Catheara® 
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a 
clergy house, and other public buildings. Easy 
communication could be obtained between the 
centre of the city and Bordesley by a continua- 
tion of New-street.—The Lord Mayor and 
General Phelps, who were present, spoke in 
appreciation of the paper, and a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Henman, 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrery.—At the rooms of this Society on 
Thursday, the 25th ult., Mr. Maurice B. Adams 
read a paper on “ Public Libraries, their Build- 
ing and Equipment: A Plea for State Aid.” 
Mr. C. B. Bulmer, President, presided. The 
lecturer said that this was a paper mainly 
dealing with the requirements of to-day, and 
therefore, by way of introduction, there need be 
no hesitation in his claiming their indulgence if 
he emphasised the importance of a compre- 
hensive, not to say a liberal-minded, survey of 
the whole question of library legislation, pre- 
senting as the subject did one of the serious 
problems of our time. Retrospectively the 
story concerning the origin of libraries and their 
subsequent history abounded in incidents of the 
utmost interest. The earliest libraries known 
were the famous “* Record Office ” at Kouyunjik, 
founded more than twenty-five centuries ago, 
and the library of the great temple at Nippur, 
discovered four years ago by Dr. Peters, of New 
York, carried back Babylonian civilisation to 
7,000 B.c., though no document was found at 
Nippur of later date than 2280 B.c.; and the 
great library of Pergamon, founded 200 B.c., 
which contained 200,000 volumes. Prior to 
entering upon any discussion about the special 
arrangement of library buildings, it would be 
convenient briefly to allude to the subject of 
library provision in its wider aspect. This 
reference brought them face to face with the 
stern realities of what was called the “ penny 
rate,” which had been fixed more than fifty years 
ago, but, as the law now stood, any town could 
by special Act of Parliament augment its penny 
rate for library purposes, and twenty-eight 
boroughs, with satisfactory results, had done so. 
It required little imagination to realise what a 
direful struggle to make ends meet in many a 
small town must be experienced with only a 
penny rate, and in most places the attempt was 
practically impossible. If in fairly large towns 
the penny rate was not enough, the whole thing 
in villages became preposterous, and the 
lecturer thought that the Board of Education 
should have powers to include library enterprise 
when making grants for educational purposes. 
The system of State aid for libraries obtained in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and the 
United States. The Central Library at Boston, 
U.S.A., cost 473,0007. and contained 800,000 
books, with ten branch libraries besides, 
averaging 29,000 volumes each. The yearly 
cost of maintenance was 52,000/., out of which 
the city purse provided 47,0007. They now 
came to the initial question in the planning of a 
public library, as to the respective proportion 
of space which should be allowed to the different 
departments in allocating the available superfi- 
cial area. A roomy and even spacious entrance- 
hall was essential. According to the usually 
accepted régime in proportioning the floor area 
of a library with a closed lending department, 
the following allocation of space for every 
10,000 ft. superficial had been recommended, 
viz., 3,000 sq. ft. for newspapers, 2,000 sq. ft. 
for magazines, 2,000 sq. ft. for the reference 
department, leaving 3,000 sq. ft. for the lending 
library. With regard to the position of the 
librarian’s room, he thought it ought always to 
be next the reference-room and close to the 
lending library. [A full reprint of this paper 
will be found in the R.I.B.A. Journal of the 
25th ult.] 

SHEFFIELD SocreTY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
Surveyors.—A meeting of this Society was 
held on Thursday last week in the Society’s 
rooms, Leopold-street, Sheffield, Mr. T. Winder, 
President, in the chair. A lecture on the 
“Curvilinear Period of Gothic Architecture ” 
was given by Mr. Mitchell-Withers, who briefly 
enumerated the terms under which this period 
was known by different writers, such as “ late 
decorated,” “the flowing period,’ but con- 
sidered that Sharpe’s term of “ curvilinear 
period,” dating from 1315 to 1360, was the most 
satisfactory. After a brief historical note of 
the political state of England at that time, and of 
the impoverishment of the country by the wars 
which had preceded this period, he referred to 
the variation of type that was found necessary 
to meet the needs of the people in the new 
churches that were erected, and showed how the 
best illustration of this occurred in parish 


churches. The ground plan of the building, he 
stated, was marked rather by the convenience 
and extra spaciousness obtained, especially in 
the naves of the churches, than by any departure 
from the general arrangements of the preceding 
geometrical period. He dealt next with the 
nave arcades, stating that the spaces between 
the piers were wider than hitherto, and that the 
piers themselves were often lighter and usually 
placed diagonally with the axis of the church, 
while the triforium was often entirely omitted 
and in other cases was of much less importance, 
being usually then treated as a continuation of 
the clerestory which became a much more 
important feature in the period. Leaving the 
interior for further detailed consideration, he 
proceeded to speak of the exterior of the build- 
ings, pointing out the variations that were in 
progress through the altered requirements of 
the age and the greater attention that was being 
paid to the external design. The base of the 
building was started with a fine moulded plinth 
continuing round the buttresses, which were 
pronounced, with a tendency to increased projec- 
tion. After referring to the towers and spires 
with their graceful lines, he returned to the 
interior of the buildings and referred to the 
roofs, showing how the wood roof permitted 
much greater lightness in the general structure 
than stone vaulting where it was employed. 
After dealing with both these forms of covering 
for a church, the lecturer proceeded to speak 
of the various internal details, and showed many 
beautiful slides of these, and of the elaborate 
work in stone screens, sedilias, and other 
accessories. In conclusion, Mr. Mitchell- 
Withers suggested that the work of this period 
was worthy of study, whatever style of English 
architecture one might admire most, because 
its workers brought knowledge, science, and 
constructive skill into the work, besides orna- 
menting it with a mass of refined detail in which 
the skill of the workman had full scope. On 
the motion of Mr. C. M. Hadfield, seconded by 
Mr. T. R. Wigfull, and supported by the Presi- 
dent, a vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer. 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 

BristoL Society or ArcHITECTs.—On Mon- 
day last, the 27th ult., Messrs. A. W. S. Cross, 
M.A., and George Hubbard, F.S.A., members 
of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, visited Bristol and read 
papers before the local allied Society on “ Regis- 
tration.” After the papers a full discussion 
ensued, and a resolution was proposed, seconded, 
and carried unanimously—*“ That this Society, 
having heard the respective papers of Professor 
Beresford Pite on one side and of Messrs. Cross 
and Hubbard on the other, is distinctly in 
favour of the principle of the statutory qualifi- 
cation and registration of erchitects.” 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.—The 
President and Council of this Society held a 
reception among members at the Law Library 
on Monday. There were present 150 members 
and friends, who were received by the President, 
Mr. P. C. Thicknesse, and Mrs. Thicknesse, and 
welcomed by many members of the Council. 
The drawings of the Cathedral (which were lent 
for the occasion by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott and Mr. 
Bodley) were on view. A lecture was then 
delivered in the Library of the Law Society by 
the Rev. T. W. M. Lund on “The Classi- 
eal Architecture and Sculpture of Rome,” 
illustrated by limelight views from photographs. 
Much of the lecture was devoted to some 
examples of sculpture in the Vatican and to the 
latest researches in the Forum. 


ee ee ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


New Inrirmary, AtNwick.—In this com- 
petition, which was confined to architects 
practising in Northumberland and Durham, 
the assessor, Mr. F. Caws, F.R.I.B.A., awarded 
the first premium of 1007. to Mr. Douglas 
(Alnwick),and Messrs. Boyd & Groves (New- 
castle), as joint architects; the second premium 
of 307. was divided between Mr. Stephen Piper 


and Messrs. Armstrong & Wright (all of 
Newcastle). 
LIBRARIES FOR IsLtIncron —The Public 


Libraries Committee of Islington Borough 
Council issued the following report on Wednes- 
day :—‘‘ The President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, whom we appointed, with 
the Council’s approval, architectural adviser 
and assessor on November 18, 1904, has 
selected, partly from his own knowledge and 
partly from a list forwarded to him by direction 





of the Committee, the ten architects whose 





names are submitted as being specially qualified 
to prepare designs for the Central Library, and 
we have appointed them accordingly upon 
conditions as to competition which have been 
drawn up by the assessor, and which will, we 
trust, result in the erection of a building worthy 
alike of the donor and of the borough. Mr. R. 
Blomfield, Mr. W. Flockhart, Mr. H. T. Hare, 
Mr. M. E. Macartney, Mr. P. A. Robson, Mr. 
A. W. S. Cross, Mr. S. K. Greenslade, Mr. A. 
Keen, Professor Beresford Pite, and Mr. L. A. 
Stokes.” The unsuccessful competitors, except 
those appointed architects for the branch 
libraries, are to receive an honorarium of 20/. 


each. 
—_—_—_e--e—__—__ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

STEAM-PipEs: THEIR DeEsIGN AND CoN- 
strucTION. By W. H. Booth. (Archibald 
Constable & Co. 5s.) 

Gas AND Or Enoines. By Walter C 
Runciman. (Percival Marshall & Co. 6d.) 

Estimating ror Burtpers’ Work. Edited 
by Paul N. Hasluck. (Cassell & Co. 6d.) 

Measurine BuitpERs’ Work. Edited by 
Paul N. Hasluck. (Cassell & Co. 6d.) 

ARCHITECTURE East AND West. By R. 


Phené Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. (B. T. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 
i 


Correspondence. 


SEWER VENTILATION AND 
INTERCEPTORS. 

Srr,—I have been much interested in the 
controversy on the subject of sewer ventila- 
tion and interceptors which has appeared in 
your journal of late; more so because the 
ultimate issue is of such vital importance as 
to effect—if not directly, indirectly—the health 
of the community at large, and, as a custodian 
of such, I cannot refrain from expressing dis- 
approbation at the unqualified statements 
made by Mr. E. Van Putten (Borough 
Engineer of Lewisham) upon the matter, which 
do not, so far, justify the attitude taken up 
by him. One need not hesitate to accuse him 
of being illogical, because his arguments have 
a tendency to condemn the principles he advo- 
cates, and, in order to disperse the misappre- 
hensign which must exist in the minds of 
many of your readers, I trust that Mr. Van 
Putten will not fail to elucidate in a later 
issue of your journal his statements in sup- 
port of this “hashed up” idea of ventilating 
sewers by converting ventilating pipes of 
house drains into conduits for sewer gas at 
the expense of abolishing intercepting traps, 
a system contrary to the notions of all sani- 
tarians, and which should be strenuously op- 
posed. To abolish the intercepting trap 

*Twixt the noisesome parish sewer 
And the humble household ewer 


would mean the undermining of the basis of 
sanitary progress, of which we boast in re- 
gard to the construction of house drains. 

Do I understand that the problem of sewer 
ventilation has become so desperate in 
Lewisham, and so baffled human ingenuity, 
as to render it necessary to adopt as a last 
resource the system put forward by Mr. Van 
Putten? If so, one can have no doubt as to 
the result; it must spell failvre, if his state- 
ment is correct that drain air is more foul 
than sewer air, because his difficulty will be 
intensified, instead of being modified, should 
the ventilators fail to act. 

By the way, Mr. Van Putten does not say 
how he arrives at such a conclusion. Is it not 
generally accepted that there is a_ vast 
difference between “drain air’’ of a properly- 
constructed drain and ‘‘sewer air” (gas)? I 
think so, inasmuch as drain air may be re- 
garded as effluvia given off from adhesions of 
fecal matter to the interior of the drain pipe, 
and sewer air, as air mingled with sewer gas 
generated from deposits of foul matter in the 
sewer. 

It may be clearly established that if the 
sewers of the town were constructed with 
adequate self-cleansing falls, with a sufficient 
number of manholes, efficient flushing arrange- 
ments, and free discharge for sewage at the 
outfall, there would be little need for sewer 
ventilation, as the sewer would be free from 
foul matter to create sewer gas. But unfor- 
tunately too many sluggish sewers exist, and 
unless they receive constant attention they be- 
come an intolerable nuisance, to say: nothing 
of detriment to health. Although it is abso- 
lutely impossible, owing to the gaseous pro- 
ductions of decomposition, to prevent the 
formation of gas in sewers so constructed, the 
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nuisance and danger to the individual in- 
habitant may be mitigated by cutting off 
sewer gas from the dwelling-kouse. Thus the 
intercepting trap is an absolute necessity, 
more especially so in view of the fact that, in 
a vast number of instances, drains pass under 
the house; moreover, to abolish the inter- 
ceptor would be running the “gamut to 
goosedom,”’ as the health of thousands of 
people would be at the mercy of the “ jerry 
builder’ and ‘‘botch plumber,’ not only on 
account of bad drainage, but defective sani- 
tary fittings and scamped plumber’s work. 

To return to the statements of Mr. Van 
Putten, he says that “it only remains to show 
that there would be no damage to the in- 
dividual inhabitants by the omission of the 
interceptor from the house drains.’”? He ap- 
parently evades the question with studied 
indifference, without giving an opinion, or 
attempting to prove that no danger is likely 
to accrue. As I have endeavoured to point 
out, there is an imminent danger, because 
it is difficult to disassociate house drains from 
sewers; thus it would be foolish to connect 
the drain ventilator with the sewer; defects 
may arise, and as sewer gas is poisonous, 
no question of the dilution of the poison by 
admixture with air can possibly come into 
consideration. The only sensible plan of 
treating noxious gas must be to destroy it 
locally where it is generated; if that cannot 
be done it should be dispersed at a high level 
above the house tops, by independent venti- 
lating pipes. 

I may say that during my holidays last 
year in the city of Hereford, I was interested 
in experiments which have been made there 
with Webb’s patent street lamps, for extract: 
ing and consuming sewer gas, which appeared 
to give splendid results, and I was assured by 
my friend, Mr. Sydney Protheroe (the chief 
sanitary inspector), that wherever these lamps 
are fixed in the city, the nuisance caused by 
the emission of sewer gas has ceased in the 
vicinity. 

I have one other point to refer to. Mr. 
Van Putten, in support of his contention, re- 
ferred to certain experiments conducted by 
the Sanitary Institute in connexion with the 
flushing of house drains. His account is of a 
one-sided character. The fact is that experi- 
ments were made (as you are probably aware) 
with a view of ascertaining the quantity of 
water necessary for the efficient flushing of a 
water-closet. Mr. Van Putten mentions the 
results obtained only with a 2-gallon flush 
cistern, which answers his purpose; but, in 
his anxiety, he inadvertently omits to men- 
tion the results obtained with the 24-gallons 
and 3-gallons flush, which have a contrary 
tendency to his quotation. 

It is apparent that at present Mr. Van 
Putten has failed to support his contentions. 


Frank Waits, R.P.C., A.R.S.I., etc., 


Chief Inspector. 
Public Health Office, 
County Borough of Northampton. 


Str,—Referring to Mr. Watkins’ letter in 
your last issue, I can quite believe that there 
is a great deal in what he says about the 
spread of typhoid fever in Lincoln being 
facilitated by the absence of sewer-gas inter- 
ceptors in the drains of some of the houses. 

For anyone who has constant experience of 
the unsatisfactory positions in which soil and 
drain ventilation pipes are allowed to ter- 
minate, and the imperfect jointing frequently 
discovered between water-closet traps and 
soil pipes, to say nothing of badly-constructed 
soil and ventilation pipes and other faulty 
details of house sanitation, it appears the 
height of folly to suggest that sewer-gas 
interceptors should be abolished, and the sewers 
allowed to ventilate through the house drains. 

The only circumstances in which such a 
system might be permissible would be _ its 
universal application, combined with perfect 
drains and sanitary fittings in every house. 
A partial application under existing condi- 
tions must be, in my opinion, highly dangerous. 

Henry Carter, A.M. Inst.C.E. 


aetna cea 


Leeps Instirvrrk or Science, ART, AND 
LITERATURB.—The students attending the 
classes in building construction, held at the 
Leeds Institute, spent a very interesting after- 
noon last Saturday, on a visit to the new 
building now being erected in South-parade, 
Leeds, for the Phoenix Fire Office. By the 
courtesy of the architect, Mr. W. H. Thorp, 
the whole of the building was thrown open 
for the students, who, under the guidance of 
their teacher, Mr. James Neill, made an in- 
structive tour of the structure. These build- 
ing construotion classes are held on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings throughout 
the session (from September to May), and 
number at present 176 students. 
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STEEL.—IX. 
An Omnisus RepatR AND ACCUMULATOR 
Derot. (Continued). 


io) (ag|\. view of their satisfactory perform- 
ALS ance, some further particulars rela- 
tive to the design of the floors in 
the building described last week 
may be of interest. ; 

It is stated that M. Monmerque, the engineer 
who conducted the tests, was somewhat sur- 
prised by the records obtained, not so much 
because the floors successfully withstood the 
heavy loading, as for the reason that their 
behaviour with regard to flexure was not in 
accordance with his preconceived views. 
M. Monmerque was not prepared at first to 
accept the theory that either floor would behave 
as a single structure, and believed that the 
panels would act more or less as separate beams 
or slabs. Fig. 59 is a diagram representing 
the three panels of the 9°14-metre by 7°60-metre 
floor shown in Fig. 52, p. 214, and, concerning 
this, the suggestion of M. Monmerque was that 
the rectangles ABEH, HEKI, and IKML 
would act independently. In that case the 
diagram of, bending moments for the | span 





es 


AB (Fig. 59) would be approximately as shown 
in Fig. 61. 

The designer of the floors, however, contended 
that this theory was wrong, and that the 
rectangle ABML (Fig. 59 or Fig. 60) must be 
considered in its entirety, arguing that the 
four surfaces HBEI, HKMI, AEHK, and 
IEKL in Fig. 60 would work together, As 
a matter of fact, this is what happened during 
the official test. 

The manner in which the floor behaved will 
be more readily appreciated by reference to 
Fig. 62, where PR is the horizontal, below 
which, and parallel with it, is a line at the 
distance t, and above it two other parallel 
lines, one at the distance r and the other at 
the distance s, the latter being situated at 
twice the height of r above the horizontal line 
PR. At the full load of 3,500 kilogrammes 
per square metre, the point a, at the left-hand 
support, rested upon the line PR (see Fig. 62, 
and also refer to Fig. 60 for the position of the 
point a on the floor surface). The point b 
rose above the horizontal, at the distance r ; 
the point ¢ descended below the horizontal 
to the distance t ; the point d rose above the 
horizontal to the distance s (= 2r); the 
point e descended below the horizontal to ¢; 
the point # rose to r; and thepoint 7, at the 
right-hand support, remained upon the line PR. 





Hence, instead of being deflected under the 
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FIG.61. 
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load, b and h were raised, and d was raised to 
“go ht double that of b and h above the 
aaeeal. This result seems quite reason- 
able, for, ¢ and e in the members HE and IK 
(Fig. 60) having dropped, it follows in ——, 
ance with the laws of equilibrium that 6 and 

and 2 and d must rise. Further, as d is raised 
by an effort double the value of that acting 
upon } and h respectively, d is raised to twice 
the height to which h and d are raised. 

Analogous action is observable in connexion 
with the construction of lock and dock gates, 
which, whether made of timber or of steel, 
consist of plane vertical surfaces, stiffened by 
bracing, consisting of projecting ribs, and are 
proportioned in accordance with the rule that 
the maximum pressure occurs at one-third of 
the height, such gates being made in pairs, 
meeting at the middle of the opening to be 
closed. It has been found that when the 
bracing possess a certain resistance, this resist- 
ance causes variation of the bending moments 
between the point of maximum thrust and 
the top of the gate, although the maximum 
thrust is always exercised at the same point. 
This view is illustrated by the case of a bridge 
girder, where the maximum bending moment 
is not necessarily to be found at the point of 
maximum load. It follows that the resistance 
of the horizontal stiffening ribs can be ascer- 
tained with reference to the vertical plates 
or planks of a gate, so that the maximum 
effort at any point whatever shall always produce 
a maximum bending moment at the upper part 
of the gate and on the centre line between the 
vertical walls of the gateway. Itisevident that 
under a static load the character of the bending 
moment is not changed and the most favourable 
conditions of resistance are thereby ensured, 
because the various parts of the structure are 
not alternately in tension and. compression, 
as in the ease of a bridge subject to rolling 
loads. If the maximum bending moment of a 
dock gate occurred normally at one-third of 
the height, it would be displaced with the 
increase of pressure, giving rise to conditions 
similar to those graphically represented in 
Fig. 64. Upon the section mn in this diagram 
there is compression on I and tension in II 
and III, whereas in the case represented by 
Fig. 63 the maximum bending moment is at 
AB, and the points of the curves I. If. and 
III in the section mn are always in tension. _ 

In the floor system now under consideration 
the stiffening ribs—corresponding with the 
bracing of a dock gate—are proportioned to 
the resistance with reference to the floor slab— 
corresponding to the planking or steel-plates 
of the dock gate—so that the bending moment 
is always maximum at a point such as b, at the 
centre of ac, in the surface MNeba (Fig. 65). 
But we may take a surface M’N’cba, intimately 
connected with the surface MNcba, and 
arranged so that the surface M’N’cba shall be 
able to transmit the maximum bending moment 
at b at the centre of abc. Then a force P, 
acting in a downward direction at the centre 
of the surface MNN’M’ will not be able to 
depress the line ac, as shown by the line abc, 
and the line ac willfollow the modified direction 
a'be, because the surface M’N’cba offers resist- 
ance to the sinking of the point 6 in the surface 
MNeba. 

The same line of reasoning can be extended 
to the ribs MN’, NM’ (Fig. 66), when once the 
surface has been formed so that the downward 
force acting along a line as rs (Fig. 67), and 
when acting at any point whatever upon that 
line, shall still leave the maximum bending 
moment at the centre. Thus, we have rts for 
the curve of bending moments with the force 
at P, rt’s with the force at P’, rt’’s with the force 
at P’’, and rt’” with the force at P’”. Further, 
in a floor panel braced by means of stiffening 
ribs passing from one corner to another (as 
shown in Fig. 66), any downward force P 
acting upon any point whatever of the surface 
MM’N’N will always cause the maximum 
bending moment due to that force to occur at 
the point of intersection of the ribs MN’ and 
WN. 

Hence, it will be seen that the critical points 
in the floor illustrated in Fig. 60 are b, d, and 
h, and, as shown in Fig. 62, these points are not 
depressed as would be the case if the three 
panels \BHE, HEKI, and IKML were to act 
Separately. 

In the case of a floor which, in addition to 
being provided with stiffening ribs, is reinforced 
throughout}with steel, not only in the form of 
bars%in the ribs, but also constituting a reticu- 
lated ;nctwork—such as that represented in 











Fig. 69—in the substance of the covering slab, 
the resistance is far greater than in any floor of 
ordinary construction, in regard both to flexure 
and to failure by tension or compression. 

Moreover, the effect of the vertical force, 
applied at any part of the surface, is to cause 
lateral expansion, resulting in pressure of the 
mortar or concrete against the strands of steel 
constituting the reinforcing network. In 
Fig. 68, a represents a prism of mortar or con- 
crete in a floor slab reinforced by a network of 
steel bars, P the applied force, and f the re- 
inforcement surrounding the prism. The effect 
of binding the prism is similar to, but far less 
in degree than, that due to the hooping of con- 
crete in column construction as recommended 
by M. Considére (see the Builder, vol. 1xxxv., 
p. 584). 

In addition to the restraining influence of the 
steel rods, the prism a is further reinforced by 
being imprisoned, as shown in Fig. 70, in the 
middle of a series of eight similar prisms, 
lettered b, each of these being surrounded by 
a mesh of the network, and the whole series by 
the hooping /’, whose resistance against lateral 
bulging is increased by connexion with the 
strands of the network passing between the 
prisms a and b in directions perpendicular to 
every side of the group. Thus the prism a 
experiences from the eight prisms b a reaction 
equal to the action producing lateral expansion, 
less a diminution proportionate to the elastic 
deformation of the prism a. If the prism a 
were not reinforced laterally in the manner 
described, it might fail under the force P, 
whereas, being treated in the manner shown, 
action is neutralised by reaction, with the 
result that the prism has merely to withstand 
stress equal to the difference between the action 
and the reaction. This difference being equal 
in value to the elastic deformation of the 
material, it follows that a great accession of 
strength must result. 

Still further, it must be remembered that this 
small proportion of the original force P is 
distributed among the surrounding eight prisms 
b, and in turn the group of nine prisms 
represented in Fig. 70, when surrounded 
by other prisms c, as in Fig. 71, ein only 
transmit to each of the sixteen prisms c¢ 
a force equivalent to znd of the elastic 
deformation of the prism a. It will be observed 
that the twenty-five prisms in Fig. 71 are 
hooped by the band /’’, which is tied laterally 
by the network, as previously explained. Con- 
sequently, the force transmitted to an outer 
series of prisms is ;);th of that on a ; upon the 
next outer series the transmitted force becomes 
=iqth ; upon the next series the force is ;;4,;th ; 


1024 


upon the next series it is ;;,,zth ; upon the next 


series it is ;g4,;th; upon the next series it is 


gsigath; upon the next series it is 5;;;;;th; 
upon the next series it is ;;;};;,th; and upon 
the series it is -;5}45;th. 

That is to say, at the distance of ten meshes 
away from the prism a the force is so distri- 
buted that it is only about z,53555th of the 
intensity evidenced at the prism a. Of course, 
only a single downward force P is considered, 
while in the case of a floor under uniformly 
distributed load there would be the equivalent 
of a force P on every prism into which the floor 
is subdivided by the meshes of the reinforce- 
ment. If the dimensions of the floor were 
represented by a length equal to a + 10 prisms 
on each of two parallel sides of a, and a width 
equal to a + 10 prisms on each of the two other 
parallel sides of a, the total force would be 
represented by P x 441, but this multiplication 
of the force does not in any way affect the bene- 
ficial influence of the system of reinforcement 
described. 

Tests conducted at L’Ecole des Ponts et 
Chausées and elsewhere have demonstrated 
the fact that floors constructed in the manner 
here described, behave as if their outer edges 
were securely fixed, while at the same time 
they are merely supported in the ordinary way. 
The tests conducted at the depét in the Rue de 
Lagny appear to show that the different parts 
of a floor system may be designed so as to 
balance one another, in accordance with the 
principles adopted in the construction of arches, 
domes, and other structures. In such a floor 
one portion which is depressed under load 
raises another portion, and, in order to provide 
against excessive deformation of the surfaces, 
suitably proportioned stiffening ribs may be 
employed, so that very heavy loads and con- 
siderable spans may be adopted with perfect 
safety. The depét of the Compagnie Generale 
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des Omnibus certainly gives striking proof of the 
capacity possessed by reinforced construction of 
brick and concrete for complying with the most 
difficult conditions. 
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THE RECK SYSTEM OF HEATING BY 
HOT WATER. 

REFERENCE was made in a report in our 
columns, in November last, to the Reck system 
of heating by hot water, of which Messrs. 
James Boyd & Son are the agents in this 
country. We wrote to them for further par- 
ticulars, and they have now sent us the accom- 
panying diagram and the following descrip- 
tion, which of course must be taken as their 
statement, not as ours; but we are disposed 
to think that the claims made for the system 
will be found to be borne out in practice. 

“The Reck circular system of hot-water 
heating is the invention of Capt. A. B. 
Reck, of Copenhagen. It is a low-pressure 
hot-water system, the special feature of which 
is that all heat is transferred to the water by 
low-pressure steam in such a manner that 
the water may be heated to the boiling point 
in the flow pipes without danger of boiling 
over from the expansion tank, and, at the 
same time, the velocity of the water is about 
four times as great as in an ordinary hot- 
water apparatus. How this is attained will! 
best be understood by looking at the accom- 
panying diagram of the system. 

Steam is here shown taken from a _ low- 
pressure steam boiler (E) fitted with an 
automatic damper regulator, by means of 
which the pressure may be maintained at any 
desired point between ordinary atmospheric 
pressure and about 5 lb. additional. This 
boiler may be of any type so long as it is 
capable of generating steam; or, in buildings 
where high-pressure steam is available, the 
boiler may be dispensed with, and a reducing 
valve used to give the required low pressure. 

The steam is first taken into the reheater 
(D), where it heats through metallic surfaces 
the circulating water coming from the re- 
turn main (K) and passing through the re- 
heater into the main rising hot-water pipes 
(L). The metallic surfaces in the reheater 
are generally made large enough to heat the 
water in (L) to a temperature of about 
185 deg. Fahr., but the admission of steam 
can be regulated automatically, or by hand, to 
give any lower temperature. 

The pipe (L) ends in the expansion tank 
(A), but before it reaches this point there 
are inserted in it two special appliances re- 
quired by the system—the condenser (C), and 
the circulator (B), to be described later. 
These two appliances, however, do not impede 
the flow of the water through (L) from the 
reheater to the expansion tank, so if the tank 
and the reheater are connected by a system of 
hot-water piping and radiators, through which 
the water gives out its heat to the building, 
it will be possible to work such an apparatus 
at any temperature below 185 deg. Fahr., the 
reheater replacing the ordinary hot-water 
boiler in every respect. 

In the diagram the main flow pipe (J) of 
the hat-water apparatus is shown placed in 
the attic of the building, and the radiators 
(T) are shown connected to the vertical 
risers on the one-pipe plan. This is shown 
only because the one-pipe system is in common 
use for hot-water heating; any other arrange- 
ment of pipes may be used, according to th 
requirements of the building. 

From the steam space of the reheater a 
steam pine (G) rises to the attic, where, in 
the circulator (B), it ends in a noiseless mix- 
ing apparatus, for mixing the steam with the 
water rising through (L). As the circulator 
is always placed a certain distance below the 
water-level in the expansion tank, it follows 
that no steam will enter the circulator as 
long as its pressure, controlled by the regu- 
lator at the boiler, does not exceed the water- 
pressure in the circulator. Thus it will be seen 
that a simple movement of the weight on the 
regulator in the basement gives the attendant 
means for almost instantly putting the circu- 
lator in or out of action, as circumstances 
may require. 

Now, if the steam is allowed to have suffi- 
cient pressure to penetrate into the circulator 
and to mix itself with the water there, the 
result will be that this water, rising up to the 
expansion tank, will have a very strong 
admixture of steam bubbles, making the 
specific gravity of this part of the water 
column in the rising pipe less than half the 
specific gravity of a column of water at 
boiling point without the admixture of steam. 
The increased velocity in the hot-water heat- 
ing apnaratus, as soon as steam enters the 
circulator, is due to this great diminution in 
specific gravity of the upper part of the 
column of rising water. 

When the water reaches the expansion tank 
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the steam contained in the bubbles will be 
discharged from the surface of the water, so 
that when descending through the hot-water 
main pipe (J) the water will be once more 
perfectly free from steam. 

The steam discharged from the surface of 
the water in the expansion tank will reach 
the condenser (C) through the overflow pipe 
(H), where it will be reduced to water and 
returned through a special return pipe (R) to 
the boiler. The condenser consists of a steam 
jacket or a series of tubes inserted on the 
main rising pipe (L). Its condensing surface 
is sufficient to deal with the steam discharged 
from the expansion tank, the volume of this 
steam always being in a certain proportion 
to the weight of water passing through the 
hot-water system. To give an outlet for what 
air is contained in the upper part of the 
tank, in the overflow pipe, and in the con- 
denser, before steam penetrates the circulator, 
an automatic air-valve is fixed on the con- 
denser. 

The possibility of raising the temperature 
of the water in the flow mains of a low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus to the boiling 
point gives a considerable saving in heating 
surface without danger of overboiling, and at 
the same time the increased velocity of the 
water allows of carrying the heat to very 
great distances from the boiler and of using 
pipes of only one-fourth the sectional area 
required by ordinary low-pressure hot-water 
heating. 

The Reck system is simple to work, as it 
is self-controlling. 





It cannot overheat the | 


water, and it regulates the combustion in the 
boiler automatically, so that no waste of 
fuel can occur. The whole system is so 
simple that the management of the apparatus 
may quite safely be left to unskilled servants. 

It is an economical system to work, be- 
cause it is capable of raising and lowering 
the heat in a very short time, and ‘can there- 
fore easily adapt itself to the changes of the 
weather. Containing a smaller body of water, 
it naturally requires a smaller quantity of fuel 
to raise the heat and to maintain it than 
does an ordinary hot-water system. 

As all the water produced by the condensa- 
tion of the steam finds its way back to the 
boiler, the water line will remain constant 
without any special feeding apparatus. 

The strong circulation produced by the 
Reck circulator allows the apparatus to be 
fitted up almost regardless of levels. It is 
as effective in its work when all the heating 
surface is on the same level as the boiler, or 
even lower, as when it is on sgme_ higher 
level. It does away with the necessity for sunk 
heating chambers—the boiler need not be the 
lowest part of the system. It makes a heat- 
ing apparatus more sightly, because it uses 
smaller pipes. It conveys the heat further 
and into difficult places. 

In conclusion, the Reck system makes it 
easy to solve problems in heating which have 
hitherto been considered most difficult, be- 
cause the effect of the circulator on the 
motion of the water is practically independent 
of the levels of the radiating surfaces in 
relation to the level of the boiler.” 
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Sectional Diagram Illustrating the Reck System of Hot-water Heating. 


A—Expansion tank. 
B—Circulator. 
C—Condenser. 
D—Re-heater, 
E—Boiler. 


G—Steam pipe to circulator. 
H—Overflow pipe. 

J—Main hot-water flow pipe. 
K—Main hot-water return pipe. 
L—Main hot-water pipe from re- 
heater to circulator, 


M—Motor pipe. 
N—Automatic air-valve. 
P—Valve on steam pipe. 
R—Condensation pipe. 
T—Radiators, 
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WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCit, 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of thi 
Council was held on Thursday last wook pe 
the City Hall, Charing Cross-road, §.\. 

Loan.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to apply to 
the London County Council for an advance 
of 14,9617. for the purpose of certain street 
improvements and sewer works. ; 

Paving of Streets round Kingsway. The 

Jorks Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that the proposal of the [London 
County Council to pave with asphalte the 
street east of Kingsway leading from tho 
south side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields be approved 

Paving Estimates.—The Works Committee 
submitted a further report on the annual esti- 
mates for paving works, and recommended 
that the sum of 32,992/. be approved. — This 
was agreed to. i 

London Building Act Amendment Bill.—A 
letter was received from the Kensington 
Borough Council enclosing copies of tho reso. 
lutions passed at the recent conference of 
local authorities. It was resolved to inform 
the Borough Council of the steps already taken 
by the City Council to oppose the Bill. 





———_o<>—-e—____—_ 


RURAL HOUSING QUESTION AND THE 
BY-LAWS. 


Mr. Water Lone, President of the Local 
Government Board, received a deputation on 
the 23rd ult., organised by the Workmen's 
National Housing Council on the subject of 
rural by-laws. The deputation was intro- 
duced by Mr. Robert Williams. It was urged 
that the enforcement of the existing by-laws 
was absolutely necessary, and that any modifi- 
cations with regard to materials and provisions 
for health, safety, and stability must be safe- 
guarded. 

Mr. Robert Williams said that they 
desired to dissociate themselves entirely from 
those who decried by-laws and their adminis- 
tration. Acknowledging, as they did, the 
great need of more and better houses, they 
desired to do their utmost to further any 
efforts that were being made to supply the 
want; but, at the same time, they would not 
be a party to ill-built, cramped houses, con- 
structed of flimsy materials on the score of 
cheapness and regardless of sanitary regula- 
tions. It was said that the labourer could not 
pay more than 8/. a year; therefore his house 
must be reduced in cost, so that the 8/. rent 
should give a fair return on the capital laid 
out. If the labourer were paid 4/. more a 
year he would be able to pay 12/. rent. It 
seemed to them that that was pre-eminently 
un agitation to keep wages down io their 
present low level. 

Mr. Walter Crane said he thought it was 
perfectly possible to conform to every healthful 
regulation and to build in accordance with the 
Local Government Board regulations cottages 
that would not disfigure the face of the 
country. 

Mr. Lambert: and Mr. Gwynne having also 
spoken, 

Mr. Long, in reply, said that, though the 
deputation was very interesting, it was really 
unnecessary. The general principles which it 
had advocated had always been advocated and 
maintained by the Local Government Board. 
So long as the by-laws ensured that cottages 
should be well built, should be sanitary, and 
suitable for human habitation, he did_ not 
think that anyone had a right to complain. 
Of the 700 local authorities in England only 
266 had adopted even the present moderate 
by-laws, and the local Government Board 
would undertake a difficult enterprise if 1 
made the by-laws stricter and then insisted 
on their adoption. His object in any altera- 
tions he would make would be to adapt the 
by-laws to the requirements of the districts 
so that they should be adopted by a larger 
number of ‘local authorities. The real diff 
culty was to frame by-laws which should be 
applicable to areas partly urban and partly 
rural, and he was considering the question © 
introducing an intermediate code to meet 
such cases. Bad cottages in the country were 
often attributed to the neglect of the landowners, 
but inquiry would reveal that it was not 5° 
and that the bad cottages belonged to —_ 
speculators who lived at a distance, and prob- 
ably never saw the buildings. There was n° 
doubt that the cottages in many places = 
altogether unsuitable and inadequate, and me 
Board would do everything possible to remedy 


; ) | 
this state of things. There was room fo 
administration 


great improvement in_ the f local 
of the by-laws on the part © uta- 
authorities, and the members of tlie (ep 


ssure 


tion might do useful work by bringing ge 


to bear on their representatives on _ their 
bodies to secure a better discharge © 
duties. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. JACKSON.—Mr. John Chappell Jackson, of 
Wimbledon, and Town Hall-chambers, Borough, 
< f, has succumbed to injuries he received by 
a fall from his bicycle a few days ago. Mr. 
Jackson was born in 1872, and was a pupil 
of Mr. Augustus E. Hughes, of Mortimer- 
street, W. He was employed as architect for 
the rebuilding or enlargement of many large 
licensed houses in various parts of London, 
amongst them being the Black Dog, in Vaux- 
hall-walk, the Bull’s Head, in Ben Jonson- 
road, Stepney, and the Fishmongers’ Arms, 
Wood-green, for Messrs. Watney, Coombe, 
Reid, & Co. 

Mr. Morrison.—The death, on February 11, 
is announced of Mr. Gabriel James Morrison, 
M.Inst.C.E.. aged 65 years, who, as a pupil, 
accompanied Lord Kelvin for the laying of 
the first cable across the Atlantic. We read 
in the Zimes that, after having been employed 
as engineer in charge for the since dismantled 
railway from Shanghai to Wusung, he estab- 
lished himself in practice as a civil engineer 
at Shanghai, where he played a_ prominent 
part in public affairs as member of the Muni- 
cipal Council and commanding officer of the 
Volunteer Corps. In 1885 he entered into 
partnership with Mr. F. M. Gratton, and the 
firm of Morrison & Gratton carried out many 
important engineering and architectural works 
in Shanghai. After the dissolution of partner- 
ship, three year ago, Mr. Morrison came_ to 
London, and was appointed consulting 
engineer for the Shanghai-Nanking railway, 
in association with Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
Mr. Arthur J. Barry. 

Mr. Witson.—-The death is also announced 
of Mr. George Wilson, D.Se., and A.M. Inst.C.E. 
Mr. Wilson, who died in his 33rd year, was 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering at Leeds Uni- 
versity, and had previously been Demonstrator 
in Engineering at Owens College. 

Mr. Grorce E. Lowry.—We have to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. George Edward 
Lowry, of the firm of Messrs. J. & W. Lowry, 
builders and contractors, of Corporation-street, 
Newcastle, and resident at St. George’s-ter- 
race, Jesmond. Mr. Lowry, who was 40 years 
of age, was a native of Newcastle, and for a 
very long period he had been connected with the 
firm, who have carried out some extensive con- 
tracts. The most important of late were the 
erection of the Laing Art Gallery, the rebuild- 
ing of the Exchange Hotel, Grey-street, and 
the Sun Insurance Offices in Collingwood- 
street, Newcastle. He was well known amongst 
builders, architects, and contractors of the 
North of England and other parts of the 
country. He leaves a widow and one child. 


—_———_e-<e—__—_- 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

(uurcH, FirVALE, SHEFFIELD..-The nave of 
the new Church of St. Cuthbert’s, at Firvale, 
Sheffield, has just been dedicated by _ the 
Bishop of Sheffield. The church is built to 
accommodate 750 people, and is in the Early 
English style. Provision has been made for a 
tower and spire to be raised at the north- 
west angle. Mr. J. D. Webster was the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Longden the contractor. 

CarHotic CuurcH, ASHINGTON, NORTHUMBER- 
IAND.—The corner stone of a new Catholic 
church has just been blessed by the Right 
Rev. Abbot, of St. Edmonsbury. The new 
church, which is situated om the main 
thoroughfare at the corner of Station-road 
and Park-road, will be a brick building with 
Gothic windows and chancel. The nave will 
be about 78 ft. in length and 32 ft. in width, 
the edifice being computed to seat fully 500 
worshippers. It will be provided with a side 
chapel and a baptistry. A cloister, 12 ft. 
wide and 33 ft. long, will connect the church 
with the presbytery. The architect is Mr. 
Charles Walker, of Newcastle, the building 
contractors being Messrs. R. & G. Brown, of 
Amble. The estimated cost of the undertak- 
Ing 1s 2,5002. 

EcctesaLL CHURCH, NEAR SHEFFIELD.-Mr. 
Temple Moore, of Hampstead, has prepared 
plans for the proposed enlargement of Kecle- 
sall Church. The proposed alterations consist 
of the addition of a large transept and choir, 
with aisles, to the east of the present building, 
the existing small chancel recess and east 
wall of which are to be taken down, and the 
galleries in the present nave removed. The 
whole of the seating of the existing part of 
the church will be renewed, and the organ is 
to be moved from its present position to a 
gallery at the north end of the new transept. 
The style of the new work is to be Early 
English, local stone being used for the walls, 
and the new timber roofs to be covered with 
Westmorland slates. 

Westryin Cuvurcu, Cork.—The opening of a 
new Wesleyan church, which has. been erected 
at Cork, took place recently. The building 
as been erected at a cost of 1,450/. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 250. ‘The 





architects were Messrs. Sames & Henshaw. 
Mr. A. Blain was the contractor for the work, 
with the following sub-contractors:—Mr. R. 
Hutton, joinery; Mr. Harrison, Ulverston, 
plumbing and painting; Mr. J. Chippendale, 
Grange, plastering and slating. 

ParisH Room anp Vestry, Ipswicu.—On the 
25rd _ult., the new parish room and_ vestry 
which have been added to St. Peter’s Church, 
Ipswich, were opened. The vestry consists of 
a room 23 ft. wide and 25 ft. long, with lava- 
tory accommodation adjoining at one end. 
The new building is built of red brick, and 
faced, where seen, with flint and stone dress- 
ings; the floor is laid with pitch-pine blocks. 
The builders were Messrs. E. Catchpole & 
Sons, the architects being Messrs. Brown & 
Burgess. 

ALTERATIONS TO THE TowN HALL, FOLKESTONE. 
—The improvements which are being made to 
the Folkestone Town Hall are: now nearly 
completed. On entering the main entrance on 
the left, what was the police court has been 
curtailed in length and converted into a com- 
mittee-room, that which used to be on the 
right having been transformed into other 
rooms, the office of the Chief Constable occupy- 
ing the corner, next to it being the Town Sers 
geant’s office, and in rear of it a lavatory. 
The main staircase of stone (to the large hall) 
has been transferred to a position behind the 
committee-room, and it debouches on to a 
landing formed of a space cut off from the 
old assembly-room. On the right at the top 
is the enlarged council chamber, which com- 
prises the former chamber with the space 
formerly occupied by the top of the staircase. 
The floor was found, on examination, to be 
weak, and a new one was constructed. The 
seating accommodation is augmented by the 
extension of the balcony, and also by the con- 
struction of a gallery at the rear, which covers 
the space formerly filled with lumber. The 
gallery is approached by a separate stair- 
case, as is also the balcony, the entrance to the 
stairway to the latter being from the landing 
outside the main hall and the council chamber. 
The police court is a new apartment. At the 
back of the police court are two cells for 
prisoners, and on the same floor are magis- 
trates’ retiring-room, two consulting-rooms, 
lavatory, ete. The main door of the police 
court faces the main door of the building. 
The police station and offices are situated in 
the basement, the principal apartment being 
the police muster-room. There are five cells 
for prisoners, all built on the same principle 
as the two above, and lined with brown 
enamelled bricks. All the principal apart- 
ments are floored with wood blocks. The 
whole building will be warmed by means of a 
low-pressure system of hot-water apparatus, 
and radiators are placed in the halls and cor- 
ridors. Electric light is provided throughout 
the building. The large hall and gallery, the 
council chamber, the police court, and cells 
are ventilated by means of exhaust fans driven 
by electricity. The wood-block floors have 
been put in by Messrs. Jeffrey & Son, of 
London; the mosaic flooring in the entrance 
by Messrs. Diespeker & Co., of London; the 
heating and ventilating appliances by Messrs. 
Jones & Son, London; the electric light in- 
stallation and fittings by Messrs. G. Smith & 
Co., Folkestone; and the fireproof floors by 
Messrs. Banks & Co., of London. The general 
contractor for the work was Mr. J. G. Parsons, 
the architect being Mr. Reginald Pope. Mr. 
Lepper was the clerk of the works. 


Town Deport, Itrorp.—The new depot at 
Ilford was opened a short time ago. The 
buildings have a frontage to Ley-street of 
about 350 ft., with a building-line set back 
15 ft., and are enclosed by a dwarf wall and 
ornamental wrought-iron fence in panels. The 
main entrance is fuom Ley-street, and is about 
30 ft. wide, situate between the cottages and 
the office block. A weighbridge, by Messrs. 
Pooley & Son, to weigh up to 10 tons, is 
placed in this entrance, adjoining which is a 
weigh office and general clerks’ office. Lead- 
ing out from this office, with an entrance from 


and overlooking the yard, is the foremen’s 


office. In continuation of this block are 
separate stores for tools, oils, etc. An open 
shed separates these buildings from the stable 
block, having a parapet wall to isolate the 
stables in case of fire. The stable block con- 
sists of a fine range of stalls for twenty-four 
horses, the central portion of which is occu- 
pied by two loose boxes, and harness-room, 
with hay and corn store over, having a fire- 
proof floor, and surmounted by a turret venti- 
lator. Facing Ley-street, but separated from 
the depot itself, is a pair of cottages arranged 
for the use of employees. At the rear of the 
site, and to the left, are situate the workshops 
and stores. At the back of this building is an 
open tar macadam store. The central block 
comprises a roller-house, with space for two 
steam rollers, and men’s messroom, with cook- 
ing range, fables, and seats. Adjacent to 





this room is a lavatory. The block of build- 
ings to the right of the last comprises an open 
cart-shed for carts, with two storerooms over, 
carried at the front on steel stanchions and 
girders, and having a fireproof floor. Access 
to these stores is obtained by means of an 
exterior staircase. Supported upon. steel 
girders and an arched concrete floor above 
the stores is a cast-iron water tank capable of 
holding some 40,900 gallons. The premises 
are electrically lighted throughout. The build- 
ings, on Ley-street frontage, are faced with 
red bricks, with stone dressings, terra-cotta, 
etc., whilst at the rear they are faced in 
stock bricks with blue brick quoins, the whole 
of the roofs being slated. The cost of the 
buildings, exclusive of site and all fittings, is 
about 10,0007., the contractors for the work 
being Messrs. F. & A. Willmott, of Ilford, 
the cicrk of works being Mr. Samuel Streeter. 
Mr. H. Shaw, surveyor, prepared the plans. 

REBUILDING IN HIGH-STREET, KENSINGTON.— 
The old shops, houses, and back streets on the 
north side of the high road, for a length of 
about 200 yds. eastwards from Church-street, 
have been pulled down for a widening of the 
roadway from 43 ft. to 60 ft. On a_ portion 
of the cleared ground a block of buildings is 
being erected for Messrs. Barker, after plans 
and designs by Mr. P. E. Pilditch, the archi- 
tect of several premises built for that firm 
in the immediate vicinity. The new build- 
ings, constructed of red brick, with Portland 
stone dressings, have a frontage of 80 ft. to 
the High-street, with a return of about 160 ft. 
in the side street formed by the widening of 
Brown’s-buildings; the block, seven stories 
high, contains shops and showrooms on the 
ground and first floors, and suites of resi- 
dential flats on the floors above. New shops 
are being erected on the Church-street side, of 
the same materials and after a similar eleva- 
tion; a fire brigade station is at the end of 
the new side street; and eastwards, near the 
gates of Palace-gardens, is a large space which 
has been acquired by the Crown. 

Sr. Hitpa’s Cuurcu, West JesmMonp.—St. 
Hilda’s Church, West Jesmond, has just been 
consecrated. The new church is Early XVth 
century in style, and is built of stone from the 
Brunton Quarries. The roofs are covered 
with Westmorland green slates, and are con- 
structed of pitch-pine. The main roof over 
the nave and chancel runs at the same level 
from east to west. At the junction of nave and 
chancel there is an octagonal turret, with spire 
covered with oak shingles. The bell is hung 
in a stone turret adjoining the Sunday school. 
The aisle roof is of the open timber descrip- 
tion. The chancel pavement and that to 
entrance porch is of black and white vitreous 
glass mosaic. The chancel stalls are of oak, 
also the pulpit, Litany desk, altar table, and 
credence. The font is of Caen stone, and the 
lectern of brass. The plan of the church 
consists of nave, chancel, north aisle, vestries, 
and organ chamber. The south aisle has yet 
to be built, and when completed the church will 
seat 500 adults. The heating is by hot water 
on the low-pressure system. The lighting will 
be by electricity. The following firms have 
been employed on the building:—Mr. F. J. 
Hepple, builder; Messrs. Emley & Sons, heat- 
ing engineers; Messrs. Falconer, Cross, & Co., 
electrical engineers; Messrs. Rusts Vitreous 
Mosaic Company, for pavements; the North 
of England Schoo] Furnishing Company, for 
chancel stalls; Messrs. Brown & Hughes, for 
pulpit and Litany desk. Messrs. Hicks & 
Charlewood are the architects. The cost of 
the present church is over 4,0007. 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS 

SewacE or Dircutinc.—The Chailey Rural 
District Council have received sanction from 
the Local Government Board to a loan of 
6,250/. for the sewerage and sewage disposal 
of the parish of Ditchling, and the engineers, 
Messrs. Beesley, Son, & Nichols, have been 
instructed to prepare the necessary plans and 
specifications to enable the Council to invite 
tenders for the construction of the works. 

THE VENTILATION OF SewerRs.—Mr. Dudfield, 
the Medica) Officer of Health for the Borough 
of Kensington, in his monthly report, says, 
in relation to the subject of foul air from 
sewers :—‘‘ Attempts have been made at 
sundry times to provide a chemical remedy 
for the nuisance. One such—successful as a 
laboratory experiment--was tried in Ken- 
sington some thirty-six years ago. Others 
have formed the subjects of patents; not 
one of which has come into general use, a 
fairly sure indication of their practicat in. 
utility. The late Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the County Council alike, expended 
vast sums on disinfectants with the same 
object, to little purpose. My own view has 
always been, that abatement of nuisance 
from this cause, should be sought by means 
for admitting to the sewers copious streams 
of atmospheric air.” 
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REGISTRATION OF PiumBEers.—The Corpora- 
tion of Grimsby is to be congratulated on 
having taken a forward step in the sanitary 
administration of the Borough by requiring 
that the plumbers employed upon Corpora- 
tion work shall possess the Registered 
Plumber’s Certificate. This decision  fol- 
lows logically and usefully upon the estab- 
lishment of the National Registration of 
Plumbers by the Plumbers’ Company _ in 
the chief centres of population. The 
late Mr. George Godwin was one of the 
most prominent of those who induced and 
assisted the Company to organise the regis- 
tration system. Reference to the Builder of 
the period affords evidence of the soundness 
of their views, which have since been generaily 
adopted. 

MancuesteR Suip Canat.—The Engineer's 
report as to works states that the depth of 
water in the canal and docks has been fully 
maintained throughout the entire length of 
the waterway by means of the dredging 
operations. The embankments and_ slopes of 
the canal are generally in good condition, and 
the works throughout have been efficiently 
maintained. At Partington Coal Basin two 
additional hoists, with the necessary railway 
approaches thereto, are in course of con- 
struction. A new power station for the supply 
of hydraulic power to these hoists is also in 
process of construction. The leading jetty at 
the upper end of the 65-ft. lock at Irlam is 
well advanced towards completion. A cattle 
stage with approaches has been constructed 
on the northerly side of the canal at Barton, 
and is in use. The erection of the coaling 
crane at the new berth at Weaste has been 
completed, and the crane is in use. Addi- 
tional railway sidings at Barton, Weaste, and 
Trafford Wharf have been completed, and are 
in use. The leading jetty on the southerly 
side of the 65-ft. lock at. Mode Wheel is in course 
of construction, and is nearly complete. The 
works in connexion with the new dock on the 
site of the old racecourse, and with the transit 
sheds on the southerly side thereof, which 
are being carried out by Mr. Henry Lovatt, 
and others, under contracts with the Man- 
chester Dock and Warehouse Extension Com- 
pany, are approaching completion. The_ re- 
moval of the length of the dock wall, which 
has formed the dam between the existing 
docks and the new dock, is in progress. <A 
locomotive shed to the southward, and an 
electric switch-house to the eastward of 
No. 9 Dock, are in course of erection. The 
works required for the deepening of the 
length of the canal between Latchford Locks 
and Irlam Locks are in progress. The con- 
struction of works required in order to per- 
mit of the raising of the level of the water in 
the estuary section of the canal is being put 
in hand. 
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France.—_M. Lenoir, the sculptor of the 
monuments to Berlioz and César Franck, has 
been commissioned by the Government to 
carry out a monument to Prud’hon, the 
painter, which is to be erected in the Jardin 
de VInfante at the Louvre.——The French 
Society of Water-colour Painters has opened 
its exhibition at the Georges Petit Gallery. 
Among the best works are those of MM. Guil- 
laume, Scott, Latouche, Calbet, and Zuber. 
M. Besnard and M. Alfred Boucher have been 
elected members of the Conseil Supérieur de 
I’ Enseignement des Beaux-Arts.——The Muni- 
cipality of Auch have voted a sum of a 
million francs for architectural and street im- 
provements..—The municipality of Brest has 
under consideration the building of a school 
for young naval officers—-The jury in the 
competition for a new Savings Bank for 
Toulon have awarded the first premium to 
M. Jean Milloz; but the carrying out of the 
building is given to M. Gillet.——M. Billon 
has been elected President for 1905 of the 
Union Architecturale of Lyons. The Muni- 
cipality of Grasse has voted a sum of 1,200,000 
francs to improvements in the sanitation of 
the town._——The death is announced, at the 
age of 67, of M. José Ramon Llopis, archi- 
tect. He was a native of Valence, and studied 
in the Atelier Guénepin and at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. He was successively employed, 
in 1864, at the works of the Exhibition, then 
at those of the Vaudeville Theatre, and finally 
at the Trocadéro. He was architect of many 
private buildings. He was a member, since 
1871, of the Société Centrale des Architectes. 

GerRMANY.—In the competition for designs for 
a bank at Darmstadt, the first premium (2,000 
marks) was awarded to Herr Paul Meissner, 
and the second (2,500 marks) was divided be- 
tween Herr Klass v. Mack and Herr Vetter- 
lein.—An exhibition, entitled ‘‘ Art in the 
Country Districts,’ is being held at the Art 
Museum in Berlin. The building in con- 

















nexion with the Technical School at Berlin, 
designed by Dr. Thir, and built at a cost of 
120,000 marks, is now being used for an ex- 
hibition of ‘‘German Chemical Industry.” 

—-The Market Hall at Cologne, built by 
Herr Schilling, and which is now in use, cost 
6 million marks.——-The gymnasium and girls’ 
school, built from the designs of Herr Heid- 
sick, at  Liibeck, are completed.——The 
Church of the Holy Ghost at Berlin 
will be preserved, but it is to be connected 
with the new commercial schools, and the 
interior is to be used as a Lecture Hall. An 
Exhibition of Japanese Decorative Art is to 
be held in the Art Museum of Berlin; the 
collection is chiefly the property of Herr Gus- 
tav Jacoby...—The Church of St. Michaels at 
Hildesheim, which dates from the XIth cen- 
tury, is to be restored. 

Avstris..-A monument to the Emperor 
Josef is to be unveiled in August at Dux; the 
monument is to stand at the entrance of the 
Park, and is being executed by Professor 
Gerhard.——The building of the Landstrasse 
Theatre in Vienna has been entrusted to the 
architects, Franz Freiherr von Kraus and 
Herr Josef Tolk. 

SWITZERLAND.—Some interesting frescoes 
have been discovered on the walls of the 
church at Goldbach, which, according to 
Professor Kiinstler, date from the IXth and 
Xth centuries.——A new secondary boys’ 
school is to be built at Bern, for which the 
Town Council has voted 930,000 francs.—— 
The death is announced of Herr Franz Alle- 
mann, civil engineer, at Bern, on February 3, 
in his 67th year. A concert hall is being 
built at St. Gallen from plans by Herr J. 
Kunkler; the hall is to be completed by the 
end of the summer.——The church at Wiiren- 
lingen is to be restored under the direction of 
Herr Betschon.— New Government buildings 
are to be erected at Bern at a cost of 600,000 
francs. : 

——___—_e -—__ — — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Mr. Alfred Griffin has arranged a partner- 
ship, as from the 27th ult., with Mr. Ben- 
jamin Woollard, F.R.I.B.A., who has hitherto 
practised at No. 16, Finsbury-circus, and the 
joint practice will be conducted at Mr. 
Griffin’s offices, 34, Coleman-street, E.C., 
under the style of ‘‘ Griffin & Woollard.” 

CuHourcH or Sr. Peter, Great WINDMILL- 
sTREET.—The Bishop of London has appointed 
a commission to consider, and to report upon, 
the expediency of pulling down the Church of 
St. Peter, in view of the diminution of the 
resident population. St. Peter’s was erected 
after plans and designs, in the Decorated style, 
of R. Brandon, and consecrated on June 12, 
1861, the organ being by Gray & Davidson. 
There are 700 sittings, and the patronage 
vests in the rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly. 
The site, on the east side of Great Windmill- 
street, adjoins that of the Argyll dancing- 
rooms (formerly the tennis court of Piccadilly 
Hall), since rebuilt as the Trocadero Restau- 
rant. 

Memoria, To LorD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, 
IXINETON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—The (memorial 
raised to the memory of the late Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke by his relations and the 
members of the Warwickshire Hunt has now 
been completed in St. Peter’s Church, Kine- 
ton. It consists of a reredos, chancel screen, 
organ case and panelling in oak. The reredos 
consists of a triple canopy of vaulted wood- 
work, crowned by small pinnacles and crest- 
ing, in the Jacobean style, in keeping with 
the altar and sanctuary chairs. On each side 
of the reredos and round the sanctuary is 
panelling in three rows, of which the two 
lower are a variety of the linen pattern. 
The organ case is a complete work of itself, of 
Renaissance design. At the bottom it is 
divided into three panels, of which one at the 
side forms a door, while the two centre ones 
form a sliding cover to the keyboard. Above 
is a beam carrying brackets ornamented with 
the heads of cherubims, and these carry the 
pipes, and from them run up light pillars 
surmounted by crowns and joined .by scroll- 
work. The chancel screen is divided into 
seven compartments, consisting of arches of 
Renaissance tracery to match the reredos, and 
carrying a frieze which is surmounted by a 
cross and an arcade of three arches, over 
the centre one being a broken gable. The 
lower parts of the screen consist of solid 
panelling. The whole is carried out in 
Austrian oak, fumed and waxed to a dark 
colour, and has been designed by Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A. The work has _ been 
executed by Mr. Garbie, of Aberdeen. 

“THE  MuvnicrpaL YEAR _ Boox.’’—‘‘ The 
Municipal Year Bock of the United Kingdom 
for 1905,” edited by Mr. R. Donald, and 
issued by Edward Lloyd, Ltd., Salisbury- 
square, E.C., shows an increase in size in 
comparison with the last issue. The present 
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edition has been revised, additions ha 
been made to the various sections, and Ne 
information has been introduced. A brief 
review is given of the work of cach local 
authority in alphabetical order, under th, 
name of the city, town, or district aa 
statistics for general comparative DUrpoees 
can easily be obtained. The eightec, seeing: 
of the book are in the following order :—(}) 
London Municipal Government (Count 
Council, City Corporation, Borough Council 
Water Board, Asylums Board, etc., ete.) (2) 
Municipal Government in England ‘aaa 
Wales, (3) Municipal Government in Scotland 
(4) Local Government in Ireland, (5) Water 
Supply, (6) Gas Supply, (7) Tramways, (8) 
Electricity Supply, (9) Housing of the “Work. 
ing Classes, (10) Markets, (11) Telephones (12) 
Baths and Wash-houses, (13) Education, (14) 
Libraries, (i5) Cemeteries, (16) Refuse and 
Sewage Disposal, (17) Local Taxation Ro. 
turns, (18) Municipal Trading. There ig als 
a directory of the principal societies and 


organisations connected with the various 
branches of local government. We haye 


tested the book in various ways, and haye 
found it a well-arranged and reliable work. 

Sate or Art Booxs.—Messrs. Lawrie’s joint 
collection of art books, consisting of 111 Jots 
was sold for 1,043/. 6s. at Christie’s rooms last 
week. The chief items included the follow. 
ing:—History of the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 1899-1901, A. Graves & W. VY 
Cronin, 627.; two copies of John Smith: 
Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the most 
Eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters 
38/.; J. Chaloner Smith’s British Mezzotinto 
Portraits, 1884, an illustrated edition, 39).. 
Lodge’s Portraits, proofs on India paper, in 
six volumes, 24/.; Sir E. J. Poynter’s National 
Gallery, 1899-1900, and L. Cust’s National 
Portrait Gallery, 1901-2, five volumes, 29/,- 
Sir Walter Armstrong’s Gainsborough and 
his Place in Art, 1898, 11/., and his Sir Henry 
Raeburn, 1901, 5 guineas; Galerie du Palais 
Royal, with upwards of 350 _highly-finished 
engravings by J. Couchée, 1781-1808, 201: 
W. Bode & C. HI. de Groot’s Complete 
Works of Rembrandt, Paris, 1897-1902, 501: 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works, 500 mezzo- 
tint engravings by 8S. W. Reynolds and others, 
five volumes, 78/. Amongst other lots were 
Christie’s Sale Catalogues of many celebrated 
collections, such as the Pender, Magniac, 
Hope, and others, and a set, in seventy-three 
volumes, of French Picture Sale Catalogues, 
1767-1896, 391. 

TEE-SQUARES AND Ser-Squares.— Messrs. 
Longmans, the well-known publishers, who 
seem to have taken a certain class of draw- 
ing-instruments as a_ speciality, send some 
tee-squares on Professor Low’s patent model. 
We have before referred to the set-squares, 
which are made with a thin coating of cellu- 
loid on each face, which, while it is easy to 
keep clean, keeps the actual drawing edge of 
the square away from contact with the paper, 
and thus lessens the liability to blots from 
an overful pen. They now send us a series 
of tee-squares made on the same _ principle, 
which has the same advantages as in the set- 
squares. They look very neat and clean, and 
will probably pick up less dirt and dust than 
a plain wooden blade, and the prices are not 
high: but the wood blade which forms the 
foundation for the celluloid face is not quite 
thick enough, or else is not hard enough 
wood, to ensure the stiffness desirable in a 
tee-square. The makers had better alter this 
even at the cost of raising the price a little: 
a tee-square of which the blade is at. all 
elastic will not recommend itself in the long 
run, however neat and clean is its finish. The 
makers have also produced some extra large 
set-squares, 17 in. on the longest side, which are 
most useful: and these are thick and_sub- 
stantial, and will work well. Messrs. Long- 
mans send us also a sample of the “ Vector 
set-square, a very useful instrument. This }s 
a set-square with most of the area next the 
hypothenuse cut out—i.e., it has only two 
ruling sides, the vertical and the horizontal, 
and in the angle between them is fixed a flat 
circular brass hinge to which is attached a 
movable arm which can set at any angle desired 
within the limits of the vertical and horizontal 
limbs, and can thus supply parallel lines at 
various angles; a thing often required m 
plan-drawing. 

BUNGALOWS AND Burtpine By-Laws.—A letter 
has been sent by the Local Government Board 
to the Rural Council of Hayfield, in the Peak 
district of Derbyshire. In the Peak. -— 
of Derbyshire, many citizens of Sheffield an 
Manchester have erected residences of the 


bungalow type, and some of these «lo not con- 
form in some respects to the requirement. 


the local by-laws. Quite recently, cases oF ! : 
kind have occurred in the Hayfield dite 
and the District Council have written to the 
Local Government Board, asking to be, atte 
dscretionary powers: as regards the application 
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of the by-laws—which are only of recent 
compilation—to buildings of an exceptional 
character. ‘The letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board was as follows :—‘‘ The Board are 
aware of the observations of the Court in 
the case of Salt v. Scott Hall, to which you 
have referred them. Although there may 
be individual cases in which a dispensing 

ower might occasionally be thought useful, 
the Board feel that the reservation to local 
authorities of a genera] power of relaxing the 

rovisions of their by-laws at will would not 
improbably lead to difficulties more serious 
than those which the absence of such power 
produces ; and it is, therefore, contrary to 

their practice to allow clauses giving such a 
power. The proper course for the District 
Council to adopt would seem to be to consider 
the modification or division of the existing by- 
laws, and, so far as the Board are aware, this 
could be done without entailing material ex- 
pense beyond that of printing. A copy of a 
clause, which has been adopted by some local 
authorities, exempting small dwelling-houses, 
subject to certain conditions as to size and 
position, from the operation of the by-laws 
with respect to the structure of walls, is 
enclosed herewith, and I am to suggest that 
the Council’s object might, to some extent, be 
met by the adoption of a by-law based on this 
clause. The Board, however, are of opinion 
that the Council would be well advised to 
consider whether some more general relaxa- 
tion of the requirements of the by-laws in 
force might not with advantage be made. The 
Council might make a series, based on the 
rural model, with respect to new buildings, 
and certain matters in connexion with new 
buildings of which copies are enclosed. This 
series could be supplemented, if need be, by 
some provisions with respect to new streets 
and the structure of walls, etc., for securing 
stability and the prevention of fire derived 
from the urban model as to new streets and 
buildings of which copies are also enclosed. 
The Board will be prepared to consider any 
proposal which the Rural District Council may 
make with a view to framing by-laws more 
suitable to the district than the by-laws at 
present in force. It would be open to the 
Council to frame different series for the urban 
and rural portions of the district, provided 
those portions could be clearly defined so that 
the series in force in any particular place 
could be easily ascertained from the by-laws 
by any person interested. The Board requests 
that any proposals of the Council may be sub- 
mitted on the model forms for their pre- 
liminary approval before any steps are taken 
with a view to the formal adoption of the 
by-laws, and it would be of assistance to the 
_— vA the draft by-laws were submitted in 
uplicate.’ 

_ WILLIAMSON Parx, Lancaster.—At the meet- 
ing, on February 22, of the Lancaster Town 
Council, it was announced that Lord Ashton 
had undertaken to supplement his recent muni- 
ficent gifts to the town by an offer to defray 
the further expense (from 5,000. to 6,0002.) of 
improving and beautifying Williamson Park 
by the erection of a pavilion and palmhouse, 
a bandstand, and other ornamental accessories, 
for which Mr. Belcher, A.R.A., has prepared 
the plans and designs. In November, last year, 
Lord Ashton agreed to expend a minimum 
amount of 50,000/. upon new municipal build- 
ings at Lancaster, to take over and maintain 
the present town hall for the benefit of the 
town, and to give from 25,0002. to 30,0007. for 
Sy caldings = the park, together with 2,000J. 

§ owment. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE Orricges, NorwicH.— 
Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co. ask us to men- 
tion that the fire-resisting floors in this build- 
— in our last issue, are on their 
., BRITISH FirE PREVENTION CoMMITTEE.—The 
~“eport No. 91 of this Committee, just issued, 
records the result of tests for resistance to 
a of the electro-glazed_casements of the 
uxfer Prism Syndicate. It is satisfactory to 
find that this very neat-looking system of 
glazing, in which the metal joinings of the 
panes are much thinner than can be attained 
with leaded lights, proved quite efficient 
against fire. The fire test lasted three-quarters 
ot an hour, attaining a temperature of 1,500 
deg. Fahr. The following is the summary of 
result in the Committee’s Report : —‘‘ The 
Squares of electro-glazing in each of the lights 
commenced to crack immediately after the gas 
bed lit and other squares continued cracking 
curing the test. In fifteen minutes the glaz- 
ing in the two teak frames commenced bulg- 
mg, one (No. 1) towards the fire, and the 
ne (No. 3) from the fire; this bulging in- 
teased during the test from 4 in. (‘0063 m.) to 
# in. (0127 m.). The teak frame (No. 1) which 
was set nearly flush on the fire side was burn- 
rae freely; the burning subsequently decreased 
in 2 renewed in twenty-one minutes, In 

nutes the teak transom of this frame 


was aglow on the side away from the fire. 
The glass was not displaced from its electro- 
glazing in any of the lights. On the appli- 
cation of . water at forty-five minutes, the 
whole of the glazing was covered with small 
hair cracks, presenting a frosted appearance, 
but was not displaced. There were indications 
that fire had passed between the glazing and 
the wood frames. The fire did not pass 
through the glazing.’’ 

ARTISANS’, LABOURERS’, AND GENERAL DwELL- 
IncGs Company.—The thirty-eighth annual re- 
port of the Company gives the details of their 
London properties as follows:—Shaftesbury 
Park, Battersea, 424 acres; thirty shops, 1,135 
single houses, thirty-three double houses (two 
tenants each), and one block of twenty-two 
tenements; rental for the year, 29,2741. 9s. 5d., 
being an increase of 2087. 1s. 5d. Queen’s 
Park, Harrow-road, 76 acres; 116 shops, 2,071 
single houses, 108 double houses (two tenants 
each), and a public hall; rental for the year, 
66,5017. 12s. 10d., being an _ increase of 
4241. 8s. 5d. Noel Park, Wood Green, N., 100 
acres; eighty-five shops, 1,226 single houses, 
and 225 double houses (two tenants each), 
covering more than half the area; rental for 
the year, 31,5347. 19s. 1ld., being an increase 
of 733. 5s. 1ld. During 1904, 150 single houses 
and fifty-one double houses have been com- 
pleted, and a large number of these have been 
let. Besides these, 110 single houses were com- 
menced, and will be completed during 1905. 
It is proposed to commence 174 single houses 
during 1905. Leigham Court, Streatham, S.W., 
66 acres; thirty-three shops, eighteen flats, 355 
houses, and 530 maisonnettes. Besides these, 
forty-one houses are finished or structurally 
complete, and will be ready for occupation 
during 1905. Rental for the year, 24,7421. 7s. 6d., 
being a decrease of 1511. 12s. 4d. It is pro- 
posed during 1905 to erect a few houses at the 
Streatham High-road end of Downton-avenue 
should the demand for houses increase. Block 
buildings, rental for the year, 34,313/. 15s. 1d., 
being a decrease of 1997. 9s. 5d., owing to shops 
at Lisson-grove remaining vacant during part 
of the year. Mr. H. B. Measures, having 
been selected by the Secretary of State for 
War as the Director of Barrack Construction, 
has resigned the position of the Company’s 
architect, which he had filled for fourteen 
years. Mr. G. J. Earle, who has been con- 
fidentially associated with Sir Richard Far- 
rant for the past eleven years in the manage- 
ment of the Company, has been appointed to 
the position of surveyor, with superintendence 
of the architectura] staff, and it has therefore 
not been deemed necessary to fill in any other 
way the vacancy caused by Mr. Measures’ 
resignation. 

ProposEeD SEwaGe Works, Taunton.—Colonel 
A. J. Hepper, D.8.0., R.E., an Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
at the Municipa] Buildings, Taunton, on the 
21st ult., concerning an application by the 
Taunton Town Council for sanction to borrow 
a further sum of 10,0007. for the purpose of 
sewerage and sewage disposal works. The 
Town Clerk (Mr. G. H. Kite) explained the 
reasons for the application, and described in 
detail the history of the sewage works, ending 
with the adoption of the septic tank system. 
Through the construction of the new works the 
cost of working had been reduced from 8001. a 
year in 1899 to 4707. last year. Mr. Arthur 
J. Martin, A.M.Inst.C.E., of Westminster, a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Cameron, 
Commin, & Martin, engineers to the Septic 
Tank Syndicate, and Mr. G. R. Richardson, 
C.E., gave evidence, after which the inquiry 
closed. 

A Braprorp ARBITRATION.—Mr. J. J. Wright 
sat, on the 20th ult., as arbitrator in a High 
Court action, brought by Messrs. A. & C. 
Darnes, masons and builders, of 71, Derby- 
road, Thornbury, against Messrs. A. & W. 
Duckett, stone merchants, of Wensley Bank, 
Thornton-road, Thornton, to recover a sum of 
1797. 11s. 5d., the balance due upon the build- 
ing of twenty-nine dwelling-houses at Wood- 
hall-terrace, Thornbury. The hearing of the 
arbitration proceedings took place at the Talbot 
Hotel, Bradford. Mr. Henry Waddington re- 
presented the plaintiffs, and Mr. A. V. Ham- 
mond the defendants. The plaintiffs, it was 
shown, entered into a contract for the building 
of the houses in question. The terms of the 
contract were three times altered, and even- 
tually an agreement was come to that the 
masons’ and bricklayers’ work should be com- 
pleted for the sum of 2,420/., the houses to be 
finished in every respect like the first seven 
houses, counting from the south end of the 
same street, not exclusive of the end house. 
The plaintiffs alleged that in the performance 
of the contract extra work to the extent of 
907. Os. 7d. was executed, either to comply with 
requirements of the Bradford Corporation or 
of special instructions of the defendants them- 
selves. The defendants had, it was contended, 





paid in cash or in material a sum of 


2,330. 9s. ldd., and there was a_ balance 
claimed by the plaintiffs of 1797. lls. 5d. The 
defendants, for their part, contended that the 
work done and claimed for as extras ought to 
be included in the contract price, and they 
denied that there was any balance owing. 
They counter-claimed for 25/., of which 
16/. 9s. 3d. was special damages on particular 
items. The arbitrator went in detail into 
the various matters in dispute, and will give 
his award in the usual way.—Yorkshire 
Observer. 

War MewmoriaL, PertH.—The Black Watch 
Memorial in St. John’s (East Parish) Church, 
Perth, has been unveiled by the Duke of 
Atholl, K.T. The memorial is made of copper. 
The design is a wreath of laurels and thistles 
entwined with a ribbon on which is inscribed 
the names of twenty-four battles. The thistle 
blooms are made of yellow and green cairn- 
gorms, amethysts, Ayrshire jaspers, and other 
Scottish pebbles. On the two top corners are 
“two badges of the regiment, the Order of St. 
‘Andrew, and the Sphinx of Egypt, enamelled 
in colour on silver, and in the bottom corners 
are the old numbers of the first and second 
battalions of the Black Watch, 42 and 73. 
The centre plate is made of three sheets of 
copper with names of 209 officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men chased in raised 
letters; while at the bottom are two figures 
of an officer and man in full arms. The 


memorial is the work of Mr. J. M. Talbot, 
Edinburgh. 
THe CHAPEL, CARISBROOKE CasTLE.—The 


Bishop of Southwark, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, appeals for contributions in aid of 
the equipment and decoration of the interior 
of the Chapel of St. Nicholas, and thereby to 
complete the reinstatement of the fabric for 
uses of public worship. The scheme of restora- 
tion was propounded five years ago by wa 
of a non-political memorial to King Charles I. 
The reparation was entrusted to the super- 
intendence and directions of Mr. Percy Stone, 
who has now completed all the structural 
work, the porch excepted. The King has 
presented the organ, reading-desk, and candle- 
sticks formerly used in Queen Victoria’s 
private chapel at Osborne House; the east 
window and a screen for the ante-chapel are 
amongst the tates which the committee 
desire to su ; 

Dunerireeaae Caatex.—The Duke of Argyll, 
Keeper of Dunstaffnage Castle, has opened a 
fund for the repair and maintenance as @ 
local museum of the castle buildings. In a 
recess of the wall on the right hand of one 
entering the passage that leads into the great 
courtyard was formerly kept the Lia Fail, or 
Stone of Destiny, which, so runs the tale, 
Fergus brought from Tara, and Kenneth II., 
first King of All Scotland, removed to Scone 
in or about a.p. 850. Edward I. was crowned 
King o’ Scots on the stone which he conveyed 
to Westminster Abbey. A description, with 
a plan, of the present remains of Dunstafinage, 
will be found in the Builder of November 1, 
1902. ; 

Tue Peasopy Funp.—The fortieth annual re- 
port of the Governors of the Peabody Donation 
Fund states that the capital expenditure on 
land and buildings to the end of the year 
was 1,407,3397. 1ls. 11d. The whole of the 
repairs, amounting to 13,331/._ 12s. 10d., have 
been charged to income as formerly. The 
erection of the eighty-two cottages at the 
Herne Hill Estate, referred to in the last re- 
port, has been completed. Owing to the 
scarcity of applications the weekly rents have 
been reduced from 9s. 3d. to 8s. per cottage, 
exclusive of the charge for rates. At the end 
of the year the Governors had provided for 
the artisan and labouring poor of London 
12,328 rooms, including those occupied by the 
superintendents and porters, besides bath- 
rooms, laundries, and lavatories. These rooms 
comprised 5,469 separate dwellings, viz, 
eighty-two cottages of five rooms, 101 tene- 
ments of four rooms, 1,828 of three rooms, 
2,572 of two rooms, and 886 of one room. 
During the year the Governors have made a 
small additional purchase of about three- 
quarters of an acre of land fronting the site 
at Lordship-lane, Tottenham, making a total 
area of 5 acres. The average weekly earnings 
of the head of each family in residence at the 
close of the year was 1. ls. The average 
rent of each dwelling was 4s. 33d. a week, an 

of each room 1s. 11d. in respect of those 
estates where the rates are paid direct to the 
local authorities by the tenants. In’ the cases 
in which the Governors still pay the rates, the 
average rent of each dwelling, including the 
rates, was 5s. 3d., and of each room, 2s. 4d. 
The rent in all cases includes the free use of 
water, laundries, sculleries, and bathrooms. The 
mean population during the year was 19,313, 
showing a density, after taking into account the 
occupied portion only of the Herne Hill site, of 
635 people to the acre, or over ten times that 





of London. 
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Legal. 


ACTION BY WOOD-PAVING CONTRAC- 
TORS AGAINST THE BRIGHTON COR- 
PORATION. 

THE hearing of the case of Macartney, 
McElroy, & Co. v. the Brighton Corporation 
concluded in the Court of Appeal, composed 
of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Mathew and Cozens-Hardy, on the 17th inst., 
on the application of the defendants for judg- 
ment or alternatively for a new trial of the 
action which was heard before Mr. Justice 
Grantham and a special jury in the King’s 
Bench Division. 

Mr. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., Mr. Boxall, 
K.C., and Mr. C. C. Scott appeared for the 
appellants, and Mr. Montague Lush, K.C., 
Mr. Cautley, and Mr. Moss Blundell for the 
respondents. 

Mr. Moulton, in opening the case, said the 
action was brought by the plaintiffs, a firm 
of wood-paving contractors, in respect of a 
contract for paving in connexion with the 
electric tramway scheme of the Brighton Cor- 
poration. The action was tried before Mr. 
Justice Grantham and a special jury, and the 
judgment, so far as the principal part of it 
was concerned, was a judgment for the recti- 
fication of the contract in question. The 
ground for the present application was that 
there was no evidence whatever to go to the 
jury in support of the plaintiffs’ case, and 
the defendants asked, on various other 
grounds, for a new trial. Counsel, proceed- 
ing, said that while the tramways were being 
constructed the Corporation thought it would 
be a good time for paving certain of the 
streets, and two specifications were prepared, 
one by the tramways engineer, and the other 
by the Borough Surveyor. Tenders were in- 
vited, and the plaintiffs were the persons 
selected to do the work. The judgment, as 
he had said, was really one of rectification of 
the contract on the ground that the parties 
did not intend to enter into the contract as 
drawn up, but mutually intended to enter 
into another contract whereby the plaintiffs 
were to receive a much larger sum for the 
work. To justify rectification of a contract, 
the mistake, the learned counsel argued, must 
be mutual, but in this case his submission 
was that the only contract that the 
Corporation intended to enter into was 
that which was in fact signed by the 
parties. If the Corporation were right in 
their contention on the point of rectifica- 
tion, it would be unnecessary to trouble the 
Court with other matters raised by the case. 
The plaintiffs claimed that there was a mis- 
take in the price that they named, and that 
they omitted to allow for the excavating and 
concrete work, and they therefore said that 
the sum_ named in the contract ought to be 
increased so as to cover the cost of this work. 
On the other hand, the Corporation alleged 
that the contract was for a lump sum for the 
whole of the work. At the trial the jury 
found that the lump sum was too small owing 
to an error by something over 14,000/., and the 
learned judge held that the intention of both 
parties was to make a contract whereby the 
plaintiffs were to be paid, in addition to the 
sum named in the contract, the whole cost of 
the excavating and concrete work. 

Lord Justice Mathew asked whether the 
plaintiffs were not entitled to a reasonable 
sum in respect of the work the cost of which 
they said was omitted from their figures. 

Mr. Moulton said that the only way the 
plaintiffs could succeed on their claim was by 
showing that there was a mutual mistake. 
The contract in question was with a local 
authority acting under the Public Health Act, 
and it was given under the seal of the Cor- 
poration in accordance with section 174 of 
that Act, which required that all contracts for 
sums above 50/. should be given under seal. 
The learned counsel, having dealt with the 
evidence in detail, said that the burden was 
upon the plaintiffs of showing that the con- 
tract which was signed was not the contract 
which both parties intended. He submitted it 
was impossible to show that the Corporation 
intended to enter into an agreement under 
which they were to pay, in addition to the 
lump sum, a sum of 14,0002. The only contract 
which was in the minds of the Corporation 
was the one which was in fact signed, and 
no other. He contended that, the contract 
being under seal, it could not be rectified 
unless there was something clearly identify- 
ing the intention otherwise than that ex- 
pressed in the contract. He submitted there 
was no such evidence, and, as a matter of 
law. there could be no rectification. 

Mr. Boxall followed on the same side. 

In the result it was stated that the parties had 
agreed to terms, and judgment was entered 
for an agreed amount to end the litigation. 

The terms of the settlement were not men- 
tioned in Court. 








PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


27,259 of 1904.—A Srravuss: Method of Pro- 
ducing or Constructing Concrete Piles or 
Foundations. 

A method of producing or constructing con- 
crete piles of great supporting capacity, con- 
sisting in temporarily lining the hole (pre- 
viously bored) by means of a pipe, and in- 
troducing the concrete therein, then ramming 
down said concrete and causing same to 
spread below the pipe lining according to the 
nature of the surrounding earth, and subse- 
quently raising said lining ready for a further 
charge of concrete to be rammed down, the 
process being repeated until the pile or foun- 
dation is completed. 


27,372 of 1904.—H. WestpHaL: Construction of 
Ceilings or Floors and Bricks or Tiles for 
Use Therein. 

A ceiling brick or tile, provided with a 

lateral projection or lateral projections, and 

at the ends with bevels or grooves on the 
upper and lower edges only, so arranged 
that, when a number of such bricks or 

tiles are properly assembled to form a 

ceiling or floor, the recesses formed above the 

lateral projections are in free communication 
with the recesses formed by the lower end 
baffles or grooves. 


27,857 of 1904.-M. Gurster, F. Freunp, §. 
FrevuND, and TT. Imre: Manufacture of 
Bricks from Magnesite. 

A process for making artificial bricks of mag- 
nesite by calcining the raw magnesite and 
grinding the calcined magnesite, after which 
the ground product is formed into bricks or 
blocks and again fired, partially effecting the 
alteration of volume of the magnesite during 
the first calcination of from 30 to 50 per cent. 
by mechanical means, partly in order to save 
fuel, and partly to facilitate the grinding of 
the calcined magnesite, the firing of the 
pressed blocks taking place in the ordinary 
manner. 


28,244 of 1904.—G. Pare: Cramps and the like 
for Joiners’ Use. 

A glue-press actuated by toggle action, com- 
prising a plurality of superposed cramps, 
each cramp being pivoted to that beneath, so 
that on swinging the cramp above on its 
pivot the pressing jaws of the cramp beneath 
are moved towards each other so as to press 
together the boards being glued. 


28,837 of 1904.—R. B. Huvcuntn: Sash 
Fasteners. 

This consists in the combination with a sash 
lock having a face plate and locking-tongue 
lever pivoted thereto, operated by hand and 
spring pressure, the locking-tongue lever plate 
provided on each side near the upper end 
with concave hooked-formed pivotal-bearing 
surfaces, embracing, on the rear side, more 
than the vertical or longitudinal halves of 
the pivots employed in connexion therewith. 
to prevent the disconnexion of the pivotal 
parts through the workings of the lock. 


6537 of 1904.—E. C. Ransome: Concrete-Miz- 
ing Machinery. 

This invention relates to that type of mixers 
known as batch mixers, in which the material 
to be mixed is placed into the mixer a batch 
or charge at a time, and is in like manner 
discharged when mixed. The mixer consists 
of a rotary drum or shell fitted with a 
plurality of bafflers and mounted to rotate on 
a pair of rollers carried by a horizontal shaft, 
one of the rollers being fast and the other 
loose on the shaft. The drum is rotated from 
the shaft by means of a gear-wheel on the 
drum meshing with a pinion on the shaft. 


27,177 of 1904.—F. Scnaus: Building Stones. 
Building stones made of plaster, gypsum, or 
the like, distinguished by having channels 
or borings closed at one end formed in them 
for the purpose of reducing the weight and 
the stopping of’ sound, such stones being also 
formed with grooves and tongues correspond- 
ing to one another so that a good binding 
together of the stones may be obtained at 
small cost of cement. 


28,289 of 1904.—G. J. Hone and Tue THAMES 
TRONWORKS SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING 
Company, Lrp.: Grabs. 

A grab, consisting in the use of discharging 
gear, comprising one or more pawls hinged 
to the sheave block, a balance weight acting in 
conjunction with each of the pawls, and also 
hinged to the sheave block, one or more 
notches or recesses in the pin attached to the 
sliding cross-head, and a fixed stop for each 
of the balance weights. 








* All these applications are in the stage ‘in which 
geen to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made 


s 
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2,158 of 1904—W. M. Duvcxrr: Portable 
Houses. 

A portable house having its sides and end 
formed of primarily constructed slidi 

tions of uniform width, and abutting edge-to. 
edge, the upright members of said sections 
having each a longitudinal groove, a tongue 
therein, which serves to exclude the air, ang 
locking means mounted in said upright mem. 
bers for drawing together the sections, 


2,445 of 1904.—C. Opresowicz: Arrangemens 
for Increasing the Circulation in Hot ang 
Warm Water Heating Apparatus. 


An arrangement for increasing the circulating 
power in hot, warm, or steam heated water 
heating installations as well as for obtainin 
the desired temperature of the water conducted 
to the radiators, characterised by the arrange. 
ment of a water superheater, of a pipe carried 
upwards from said superheater, a pipe for the 
water that does not pass through the super. 
heater of the usual expansion tank, and of a 
device such as an injector or like, consisting 
of two principal parts, one the motor, the 
nozzle ms the injector operated by the super. 
heated water, or by the steam given off from 
same, or by the mixture of steam and water 
which ig conducted to the motor part from the 
superheater through the ascending pipe, whilst 
the superheater is fed by a part of the water 
flowing to or from the heating installation, 
and a second part, the suction part, for 
example, the suction chamber of the injector 
sucking the ‘‘circumfluous’’ water, so that it 
intimately mixes with the superheated water, 
said mixture being then forced on towards the 
radiators, whereby the circulating force of the 
heating installation is considerably increased, 
although the temperature of the mixture may 
be maintained considerably under 100 deg. C. 


2,619 of 1904.--C. H. T. Brink: Means for 
Assembling School Benches, and other Pieces 
of Furniture, and Raising Them as a Whole 
from the Floor. , 

This invention has for its object means for 
uniting all the school benches and desks of a 
classroom in such a manner that by the inter- 
mediary of a suitably-arranged windlass they 
may be raised from the floor, so as to facilitate 
the cleaning: of this latter. A row of benches 
is formed by a number of benches and desks, 
standing one behind the other. They are con- 
nected together by means of the sills fastened 
to them at the foot of the side boards. Each 
row of benches can be raised by means of a set 
of pulleys. By this practice a greater number 
of pulleys would necessary to raise several 
rows: the sills may therefore be conne:ted 
together at their ends by transoms, £0 as to 
make several rows of benches inte a suspend- 
able whole. 


2,714 of 1904.—G. W. Beecu: Door and Win- 
dow Fasteners. 
A construction of fastener for doors or hinged 
windows, consisting of an ordinary_hinge-like 
appliance so constructed that, the hinge-pin Is 
movable and has a rib or ribs which can : 
caused to engage with grooves or slots in : 
lugs of one or both members of the fastener for 


locking same. 


1904.—H. J. Marks: Arrangement of 
aM indow Sashes and Parts Connected There- 
with. sale 
Thig invention relates to a manner © 1 
ioe anol holding window sashes in ange posi- 
tions particularly applicable for venti a 
rooms, and also offers facilities for turning : 
outside of a window sash to the inside 0 ® 
room for cleaning. According to this =p 
tion a bar or rod is affixed to stile or he 0 
a bottom sash by an eye or loop, ss og 
or pivoted by an eye or loop jeune A 
bracket fixed to the stile of the top sash, 1 ; 
centrally or above or below the onmn . 
stiles of a. top sash; or the bar or ro Raw 
fixed by an eye or loop ointed to a see 
affixed to the stile of the top ang | the 
sashes, either centrally or above or be ae 
stiles of top and bottom sashes. byt - 
sashes, and, in some cases, the or ar vi 
be arranged and held at the o— <a 
stiles of top and bottom sashes. L cee mf 
rail of bottom sash is hinged to |S! ee 
window to admit of the sash opening 17 
outward direction, or the bottom va ty) be 
may be pivoted to jambs of window fram 
same purpose. 
CxaP- 


04.—W. NICHOLSON and G. f 
— Wook Blocks for Flooring and like 
urposes. ; 

This relates to wood blocks for flooring ans 
like purposes, consisting in the provisi 

a dovetailed groove cut in the centr 
material as it passes through a mou = 
like machine, leaving the outermost : ee - 
portions to act as seats for bedding 0 

to the cement or like composition. 
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7,156 of 1904.—A. ILLIDGE: Construction. of 
“Lock and Latch Cases. 

A lock or latch case of which either the cap or 

back plate or both the plates is or are put in 
Jace by being slipped endways into longi- 

judinal grooves formed in the rim, and is or 
are securely retained in place by means of 
the fore-end. 

8,008 of 1904.—R. R. Main and J. J. Cameron: 

"Vertical or Pale Fencing. 
Vertical or pale fencing, composed of corru- 
gated upright pales‘slit and creased to reverse 
the corrugations on opposite sides of such slits, 
and notched horizontal bars having tongues 
adapted to enter the funnel like channels or 
pockets formed by the corrugated and slit 
pales. 

15,337 of 1904.—W. S. Harxus and J. E. 
Hovtcate: Adaptable Window Blind Roller 
with Simplified Check-action Fittings. 

An improvement on Patent No. 27,782 of 1903, 
yiz., an endless cord running in an ordinary 
pulley-wheel either with or without a rubber 
bed and a spindle, which wheel falls into an 
open eye in a bracket. Upon the bed of the 
wheel the endless cord is impressed and _ held 
in position by a spring. The apex of the 
spring is held in place on the bracket plate 
with a pin. Two other guide-pins are used for 
keeping it in tension on the cord when in 
operation either in pulling up or down. 


16,631 of 1904.—H. ScunerpEer: Floors. 

A process for making floors, characterised by 
two grates having longitudinally-running rods 
of iron or similar material, provided with 
longitudinal ribs or flanges, and jointed to- 
gether by means of rods of iron or similar 
material running vertically and in zigzag 
course, into which artificial stone or 
hewn natural stones of the shape of double 
pyramids with concave or conical angular 
sides are inserted, whereupon. the space left 
between them is filled up with cement, which 
forms, after being dried out, a rigid support 
column. 


26,486 of 1904.—W. T. MiTcHELLI: 
Fastening. 

This consists in the combination of a tongue 
pivoted near one end in a bracket fixed in a 
recess in the pulley style of a window frame, 
a window sash having wedge-shaped recesses 
to receive said tongue, the tongue being 
chambered to receive a key or tumbler, a 
spindle for operating said key, and a thumb- 
piece upon the end of the spindle. 


28,316 of 1904.—E. A. J. Hoopmr: Ash Guards 
and Ash-pan Fronts. 

An ash guard or ash-pan front, consisting in 
elevating the lower edge from the hearth 
through the medium of feet, knobs, or other 
lifts formed integral with or attached to the 
said guard or front or to certain of the sec- 
tions or panels of a flexible guard or front. 


28,357 of 1904.—F. I. Lumuey: Fastener or 
Grip for Linoleum or Wood Mouldings or 
the like. 

This invention relates to the construction of a 

fastener or grip that can be used to fix lino- 

leum to floors or mouldings to woodwork or 
such like purposes, and consists of a small 
metal plate, of a thickness corresponding to 
the strength required, with part of the edges 
cut away or slit at a suitable angle from the 
edges so as to leave V-shaped points at the 
edges; these points are then turned, some up 
and others down, at right angles to the metal 
plate. The points can be formed out of any 
part of the flat plate by stamping them, some 
up and others down, at right angles to the 
flat plate, but if the points are made on the 
edges of the plate tothe number of six points— 
that is, three turned up and three turned down— 
the three points on either side, being in posi- 
tion triangular or nearly so, it will be found 
the fastener or grip will lie more readily in 

Position for fixing. The points can be made 

of various lengths, according to the holding 

power required of them, and can also vary in 
the number of points and the position of 
them on each fastener or grip. 


28,488 of 1904.—L. C. Ruczn and H. ABRAHAM: 
Flexible Roofing and Flooring. 

A process of manufacturing a flexible material, 

Which consists in impregnating a_ suitable 

fabric with a hydrocarbon mixture and then 

applying to the foundation thus formed, and 

While the hydrocarbon mixture is soft and 

plastic, a coloured facing, consisting of a pig- 

ment and a mixture of a resinous body with 

a “feed” body, such facing being applied in 

a heated plastic condition so a to cause said 

coating to interlock with the foundation. 

28,580 of 1904.—K. Javay: Compound Con- 
crete and Iron or Steel Structures for 
Floors, Roofs, and Bridges. 

Compound concrete and iron or steel structures 

or floors, roofs, and bridges, consisting of a 


Window 





concrete arch, on the underside of which are 
transverse straight ribs in which are embedded 
straight tie plates or grips of tie rods, the 
ends of which are made to constitute anchors 
embedded in the concrete. . 


28,584 of 1904.—F. CamBeMALE: A Process and 
Contrivance for the Purification of the Air 
of Workshops, Living-rooms, and _ other 
places. 

A process and contrivance for the purification 

of the atmosphere of workshops, living-rooms, 

and other places, characterised by a casing, a 

cylinder, or any other similar arrangement hav- 

ing at one of its ends the entrance opening, and 
at the other opening for escape, and between 
these two openings, a series of partitions alter- 
nately incomplete, and by preference suitably 
perforated and provided with a thin layer of 
wadding of cotton, flax, or any other fibrous and 
pete material which has been rendered non- 
ignitable, through which the air to be puri- 
fied filters on coming out through a slot or 
stove or by being forced into it by means of 

a ventilator. 

29,135 of 1904.—D. W. Apams: Fireproof Cur- 
tains. 

A fireproof curtain, composed of a series of 

slats, each of which, except the lowermost one, 

is provided on its front side with separate 
strips having raised portions containing guide 


slots, and each of which slats, except the upper- 


most one, is provided on its rear side with 
bolts which interlock with the slotted strips 
of the slat next above it. 


29,256 of 1904.—S. Von Mroxowsk1: Floors of 
Buildings. 

Means for the ventilation of wooden floors, 
consisting of boards furnished underneath 
with grooves or passages, the ends of which 
boards are separated by a small space from the 
wall, and a skirting is rabeted or otherwise 
formed so as to provide passages which com- 
municate with the said grooves of the boards, 
one of said skirting passages being provided 
with an inlet communicating with the interior 
of the room or with the outer air, and the 
passage of the outside skirting being formed 
with an outlet opening into a chamber or 
stove, the inlet being placed at the farthest 
point from the outlet. 


29,350 of 1904.—T. Weisser: Locks for Doors 
and the like. 

A lock adapted to be used for right or left 
hand and as a rim or cupboard or mortice 
lock, having a tumbler carrying a star or the 
like, formed with three heads, each serving as 
a latch or bolt for a particular purpose, the 
said star being rotatably attached to the 
tumbler by a screw, and adapted to be fixed 
by a screw on said tumbler so that either the 
head serving as a lifting latch, or either of 
the other tapered heads serving as right and 
left sliding bolts respectively, may be made to 
project through the side of the case. 


18,804 of 1904.—C. W. Brunson.—A Composi- 
tion of Matter for Artificial Stone. 

A composition of matter for artificial stone, 

consisting of cinders or other coarse insoluble 

material 35 lb., sand 15 lb., barytes 4 Ib., 

cement 2 lb., and water sufficient to make a 

thick slush. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
February 15.—By BunoH & DUKE. 
Clapton.—1, 6, and 7, Clifden-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., 
oe AS eee ore eedweeKe £840 
17, Clifden-rd., u.t. 594 yrs., g.r. 5U., y.r. 397. 275 
By ERNEST OWERS. 
Hampton, Middlesex.—1 to 16, Station-rd., 


u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 80/., w.r. 369. 48....... 1,700 

Hampstead.—97, Alexandra-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., 
g.r. 15/., e.r. 1002. ..... Pree T eee 850 

By RusHworRTH & STEVENS. 

Regent’s Park.—4, Queen’s Mews, u.t. 40 yrs., 
GF. Bh BIB, Yoke TOR oc ccccccvceccccecs 180 

Clerkenwell.—17, River-st., u.t. 7} yrs., g.r. 8/., 
Will Oe Bind vcccccacecceeescsdececens 120 

58 and 59, Amwell-st., u.t. 7} yrs., g.r. 132., 
Gils Otis view ctncass cacedest ENRECEd Cee 245 
Norwood.—4, The Av., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 2/.18., p. 600 
Camden Town.—102, Park-st. (s.), y.r. 687. 1,155 


Ventnor, Isle of Wight.—High-st., f.g.r. 10i., 
reversion in O55 YTS. ...cccccccceccccce 255 
By Dovetas Youne & Co. 
West Ham.—Baxter-rd,, etc., f.g. rents 551., 


reversion in 76 yrs. ......eccceeccececs 1,100 
Battersea.—8, Auckland-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 

TE Wil TO BB oo ck ctccstesceccvcecce 300 
Brixton.—77, Akerman-rd., u.t. 584 yrs., g.r. 

Ge, Wil eve cdccacbstcensuntcacta ke 450 
Clapham.—96 and 98, Sandmere-rd., u.t. 65 

Gi, OE. FI 1G, Vide Giie cocccccccces 810 
Enfield.—Bush Hill-pk., 6, Second-av., u.t. 48 

yre., om 4. 16K, OF. BTR wc cc evcdsccces 230 

February 16.—By H. J. Biss & Sons. 
Shoreditch.—49, 51, and 53, Austin-st. (s.), 

PV BAN TOE cn kccxeccstatackda peas 980 
Walthamstow.—32 to 38 (even), Summit-rd., 

£ , WP. BSE. 4B. .. cc ccccccccccccccccccce 760 

By BRIANT & SON. 

Tooting —Broadway, ‘‘ The Lodge,” with land 

adjoining, f., Po ..cccccccccvccccscccce 2,000 





By CHESTERTON & SONS. 
Kensington.—19 to 27, St. Alban’s-rd., f., 
Wel Se eeecncdadescaceeceees eneeee 


By J. C. PLart. 
Fulham.—Ancill-st., f.g. rents 862. 2s., rever- 
Oke ee ne ee Or on 
44 to 104 (even), Ancill-st., u.t. 62} yrs., 
GF. G1d,, WF. SOGL: 1B . 5 0- cecccccececs 
Greyhound-rd., f.g. rents 123/., reversion in 


SPHERE HH HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE HEED 


etc., f.g.r. 122., reversion in 60 yrs....... 
Greyhound-rd., ‘‘ Colton Arms” b.h., f.g.r. 
ep SOUONNON 1 4B YER .. .. ce cccccccccs 
Greyhound-rd., f.g. rents 302. 16s., reversion 
Sms 4G, GE, OIE GF WER vec ncccccesncccece 
62 and 64, Greyhound-rd., f., y.r. 892. 48... 
87 to 97 (odd), Greyhound-rd., f., w.r. 


See eee ee eeeesess sees seeseees 
See eee bares eeeeeeeeeees 


By MORETON RICHEs. 
Wandsworth.—34 to 48 (even), Burtop-rd., f., 
w.F. 1761. 168. ....... dasenineae 4 wud ke 
17 and 19, Harbut-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 
SS ere arr S 
Norwood.—105 to 111 (odd), Queen’s-rd., u.t. 
724 yrs., g.r. 16/., w.r. 1097. 48. ........ 

By THOLE & NEWMAN. 
South Kensington.—12, Priory-gr., u.t. 26} yrs., 
@-F. BL. 10m, Pi .. cece CV eceeeseesevsces 
February 17.—By DuNN, SOMAN, & COVER- 


DALE. 
Dalston.—38 to 48 (even) and 484, Holly-st., 
u.t. 124 yrs., g.r. 252. 12s., w.r. 2417. 63... 
By FISHER, STANHOPE, & DRAKE. 
Stamford-hill.—124, Bethune-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., 
Gio TA OH. he vittcvccccdetseus wee 
By WALTER HALL. 
Hampstead.—92, Priory-rd., f., p. ........+- 
Willesden Green.—14, 16, 18, and 20, Litch- 
field-gdns,, u t. 96 yrs., g.r. 22/., e.r. 1362. 
By MULLETT, BookErR, & Co. 

Hyde Park.—6, Hyde Park-sq., u.t. 30 yrs., 
SE Seg Taek EN: lb cccceceéetsacedes 
28, Hyde Park-st., and 5, Southwick-yd., 
u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. Dil, y.r. 2402... ccc cee 
10, Polygon-mews South, u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 

16/., y.r. 252. 
— Park-st., ig.r. 80/., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 
Gloucester-sq. “iigie. 502, wt. 31° yrs., gr. 
Gloucester-sq., ‘ig.r. 2102; u.t. 31 yrs., gr. 
Gloucester-ter., ete. i.g.r., 1167., u.t. 33 yrs., 
g.r. Di 

By TysER, GREENWOOD, & CRIER. 

Chiswick.—581, High-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 82., p. 


February 16.—By —— & Sons (at Ban- 


ury). 
Greatworth, Northants. — ‘“‘Floyd’s’’ and 
** Whitman’s ” Farms, 160 a. 1 r. 27 p., f., 
OMe Meat xtndeck-accessudcusdssendeses 
Brackley, Northants.—High-st., freehold house 
SU OM Fe BO oo oc cc caceicigestsic < 
February 18.—By Tuckett & SON (at South- 
end-on-Sea). 
eeu is Essex.—1 to 6, Hill-villas, f., 


Pee Pee eee eee sees Be seeeeeeeee 


Se, Tees. GAL, By, Yeke BO ccccccccecnces 
Great Wakering, Essex. — Freehold shop, house 
and premises, y.r. 302. ........00--e00- 
Freehold shop and two cottages, e.r. 252. .. 
Two freehold shops and houses, y.r. 267.... 
Two freehold cottages, e.r. 82. ......... éec 
February 20.—By BROWETT & TAYLOR. 
Highbury.—15, Highbury-pl. (s.), f., y.r. 125d. 
ee James’ Pk., “ Rosslyn Villa,” f., 
er. ai dgceudieecstauesdeseunsede se 
Wandsworth.—326, Merton-rd., f., e.r. 347.... 
St. rag wy ~ ganas St. George’s-st. (s), 
BT | Se eee wéhdeuhs adede ae 
Whitechapel.—16, Fieldgate-st. (s.), f., y.r. 697. 
Mile End.—48, Lincoln-st., f., w.r. 367. 88. .. 
By Hy. Hotmes & Co. 
Pimlico.—4, Gloucester-st., u.t. 26} yrs., g.r. 
NGiy Ol Giro aa ccavacdccocedadecucece 


By 8. WALKER & SON. 

Balham.—Balham High-rd., ig. rents 24/., 
u.t. 8303 yrs., g.r. nil ........ decdehecses 

By T. Woops. 

Sutton, Middlesex.—Main-rd., ‘‘ Harts,’’ other- 
wise ‘‘ Sutton Farm,” also “ Springwell’’ 
Fruit Plantation, area 46 a. 2 r. 20 p., f., 
GEe ROU dxécdddnancdaceessenioe nace 

By WILKINSON, Son, & WELCH (at Brighton). 

Hove, Sussex.—1, Medina-ter., and 14, Victoria- 
ter. (flats and shop), f., y.r. 31 52......... 

February 21.—By C. H. BRown. 

Pimlico —62 and 64, Besstorough-st., u.t. 27 
WER. « Glo EGR, Wi8-. TOR cc cccccccccccaes 

Westminster.—61 and 63, Vincent-st., u.t. 4} 
YIS., GF. 141., w.F. Gl. 166. ...cceccesee 

By PERKINS & SONS. 

Southampton.—The Polygon, 

Matate,” 66.28. $6 6., © o- cvccicccecse 
By REYNOLDS & Eason. 

St. George’s East.—51, 53, 55, and 59, Cable- 
st. (S.), c-, y-r. 1007. 
By INMAN SHARP, HARRINGTON, & Co. 

Regent-street.—17, Brewer-st. (s.), f., y.r. 802. 

a to 84 (even), Clifton-st., f., y.r. 
1002. 


COCO H ee E HEHEHE E ES eee 


“The Elms 


By Hosson, RicHARDs, & Co. (at Cricklade). 
Cricklade, Wilts.—‘‘ Piants Farm,” 41 a. 2 r. 
@ pi, £, FF GOR co cccccccccccccscscevs 
Ham and Leys enclosures, 7 a. 0 r. 25 p., f., 
y-F. 142...... ‘aidsédkaadedecesedd ones 

By H. & R. L. CoBB (at Rochester). 


New Brompton, Kent.—Jeffrey-st., ‘‘The 
Flower of Kent” b.h., with house and 
land adjoining, f., y.r. 1202. ......... aac 


£9,000 


2,145 
5,100 
3,305 
700 
220 


1,025 
1,125 


2,705 
605 
410 


2,050 
555 
700 


600 


640 


1,725 
950 


2,800 
2,900 
105 
1,150 
560 
3,025 
1,810 
460 


4,225 
310 


2,010 
400 
320 
510 


270 
110 


2,180 


400 
400 


620 
355 


545 


285 


6,250 
8,275 


500 
260 


7,550 


1,605 
2,500 
2,110 


1,270 
265 


3,000 
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By G. LoveitTt & Sons (at Coventry). 
Coventry, pled and 8, Cheylesmore, 


Sea eae £410 
59 and 60, New-buildings, f., w.r. 237. 8s... 385 
10 and 12, Swanswell-st., with slaughter 

house, f., y.r. 401. 28...... wip aSa beens ox 590 
5C, Stoney Stanton-rd., f., y.r. 18......... 260 
Te OP Rr rere re 540 
26, Little Park-st. (s.), f., y.r. 192. .......2. 300 
Moor-st., a plot of building land, f.,....... 104 
47 and 49, Arden-st., f.........005 $o5deay 280 
12, 18, 40, and 41, Mount-st., f. .......... 775 

February 22.—By 8. B. CLARK & SON. 

Cavendish-square.—134, Upper Wimpole-st., 
EA je a ke 5 A ae 5,750 
Marylebone.—48, Ppréland-pi., and 8, Char- 

lotte-mews, ut: 25 yrs., g.r. 1501., p..... 5,650 

10, Duke-st., u.t. 4} yrs., g.r. 30l., er. 2351. 

By EpwarD & Co. 

Whitechapel.—33, Church-la. (s.), f., with fix- 
oe, a ee 860 

Mile End.—62 to 70 (even), Ernest-st., f., w.r. 
ae | er eee e000 60 sieves 1,080 

By Wm. HOoLtis. 

Hendon.—18 and 18a, Ravenburst-av., u.t. 964 

7r8., BF. Ch GB., WT. 45. 208. occccdeese 280 
Sunny-gdns., a freehold building site ...... 400 

By MAy & PHILPOT. 
Brixton.—39, Arodene-rd., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 

Sy ee ree ere 550 
102, Arodene-rd., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 81., p. .. 600 
14, Arthu -rd., u.t. 58} yrs., g.r. 51. 58. p... 285 

Streatham.—4, Tenham-av., f., y.r. 721. 8s. .. 690 
By RoGERS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Pimlico.—79, Claverton-st., u.t. 28} yrs., g.r. 
Dts Di waecsrGnusnee ss Aree oe 490 
By R. Tipry & Son. 
Walthamstow.—286, Hoe-st. (s.), f., y.r. 902.. 1,870 


February 23.—By WorsFoLD & HAYWARD. 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent.—Warwick Pk., “ Cliff 
House ” and 1 acre, u.t. 934 yrs., g.r. 36/., p. 2,800 
Harlesden.—22, Tunley-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., g.t. al, 
OEP bas o'ssanee seaknes ES Ses 280 
By Humpureys, SkKITT, & HUMPHREYS. 
Greenwich.—Croom’s-hill, f.g. rents 43/., rever- 


sion in 80 yrs. ......... Sea 1,075 
Croom’s-hill-gr., f.g. rents 63/., reversion in 
BOS 5040500005505 pie bedipe on 600.090.55'e 1,890 


By C. C. & T. Moors. 
Hoxton.—26, Buckland-st., u.t. 20} yrs., g.r. 


LET | eee era 330 
Mile End.—72 and 74, Dempsey-st., u.t. 84 yrs., 

ee 5 a re —s 140 
Bow.—22, Vernon-rd., f., w.r. 441. 48........ 515 


By RUTTERS’. 
Tooting.—88, 40, and 42, Pevensey-rd., u.t. 99 
yrs., g.F. OF, 16n., w.r. 402. BS. ..ccccccce 520 
NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Kentish Town —40 and 48, Dale-rd , ut. 59} 


FEB, BE. 288. GB. 90s TOR vaeincvecnsass 875 
11, Vicars-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 6/., y.r. 38. 365 
Hampstead-road.—122, Stanhope-st., u.t. 16} 

COS 2 a a: | ei eee 350 
Wood Green.—15, Eastern-rd., f., y.r. 32/. .. 470 
Islington.—246 and 248, Essex-rd., u.t. 13 yra., 

Mit Ol 108. MGs GE BO. oc vs scc0sccees 340 
Holloway.—2, Witley-rd., u.t. 58} yrs., g.r. 

SHG WALA 6s sens cd asbaswiakee cic 205 

By Stimson & Sons. 
Kentish Town.—16, Wellesley-rd., u.t. 41 yrs., 

Se LO. rer ares cs 300 
Tottenham.—9, Pembury-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 

SS am beheebe 275 
Battersea.—18 to 30 (even). John-st., u.t. 56 

yrs., g.r. 242. 'Os., w.r. 2262. 48. ........ 1,125 
Greenwich.—9, Frobisher-st., u.t. 61 yIs., g.F. 

eh el ae ceGuae 205 
Dulwich.—447, Lordship-la., f., e.r 75l....... 1,000 
Wandsworth.—84, High-st. (s.), f., e.r. 89. .. 950 
Hackney.—2, Casterton-st., u.t. 734 yrs., g.r. 

DOL pwns sadnanecuasanssuncnbras ae 225 
February 24.—By LEOPOLD FARMER & SONS. 

Camden Town.—104, Camden-st., u.t. 844 yrs., 

bt RS SR era 530 
Hampstead-road —31 and 32, Edward-st., u.t. 

, and 19} yrs, g.r. 16/., y.r. 1012. .... 740 

55, William-st., u.t. 19} yrs., g.r. 32., y.r. 402. 325 
wee Robert-st., u.t. 184 yrs., g.r. 14/., 

ee WE 0900 0650 ono hb beds bad 6 dks ses 430 
Rogent’s Park. — Cumberland-market, etc., 

i.g.r. 272, 10s., u.t. 20 yrs., g.r. 72. 10s... 165 


By MAPLE & Co. 
Hampstead.—88, Belsize-gr., u.t. 19 yrs., g.r. 
7. 38., subject to two Royal lives, p..... 230 
By WriForD, Dixon, & WINDER. 
Fulham.—66 to 74, Star-rd., with builder’s 
yard adjoining, u.t. 91 yrs., g.r. 36/., w.r. 
icin dt EE a ee 2,990 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
gtove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


Sn oe” co 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, MAROoH 3. 
Royal Institution.—Chevalier G. Marconi, LL.D., on 
** Recent Advances in Wireless Telegraphy.” 9 p.m. 
Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—A Paper will be read on “ Possible Improve- 
ments in Locomotive Practice,” by Mr. Walter Long- 
jand. 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, MAROH 4, 
Royal Institution.—Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M.A., on 
“ Archwology.” Il. 8 p.m 
Incorporated British Fnstitute of Certified Carpenters.— 
Mr. H. P. Fletcher on “The St. Louis Exhibition,” 
illustrated by limelight views. 6.15 p.m. 





MONDAY, MARCH 6. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—(1) Special 
General Meeting, to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for 
the current year; (2) Ninth General (Business) Meeting, 
to elect candidates for membership; (3) Mr. H. Phillips 
Fletcher on “The St. Louis Exhibition, 1904,’ with 
lantern slides. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. G. P. Bankhart 
on ‘“‘ Lead Work,” illustrated by limelight views. 6 p.m. 

Glasgow Philosophical Society (Architectural Section).— 
Annual Business Meeting. 8 p.m. 

Society uf Engineers.—Mr. B. H. Thwaite on “ The 
Transport Possibilities of our Inland Navigable Water- 
ways.” 7.30 p.m. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 7. 

Society of Designers.—Mr. E. F. Strange on ‘“ Orna- 
ment from Old English Roo1-Screens,” illustrated by 
drawings and Jantern slides. 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Annual Meeting. 
7.30 p.m. Discussion, to be opened by Mr. A. W. 8. 
Cross, M.A.. and Mr. G. Hubbard, F.S8.A., on “ The 
Statutory Qualification of Architects.”” 8 pm. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be dis- 
cussed : *‘ Surface-Condensing Plants, and the Value of 
the Vacuum Produced,” by Mr. R. W. Allen. 8 p.m. 


pe peng | WEDNESDAY, MAROH 8. 
“* Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, R.S.A., on ‘The Arts of the Monastery,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 9. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society.—Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Subscribers and Donors in the rooms of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The President, 
Mr.’ John Belcher, A.R.A., will take the chair at 5 o’clock. 

Royal Institution.—Professor H. H. Turner, D.Sc., on 
*‘ Recent Astronomical Progress,” II. 5 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Hall (London Wall).—Mr. J. Willis Clark, 
M.A., F.S.A., on “ The Origin and Development of the 
Collegiate Plan at Oxford and Cambridge.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. E. C. 
Skill on “ Architectural Photography.” 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.— Report on Experi- 
ments carried out at the National Physical Laboratory: 
“On the Effect of Heat on the Electrical and Mechanical 
Properties of Dielectrics,’”” and ‘‘On the Temperature 
Distribution in the Interior of Field Coils,” presented by 
Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, F R.S., and ‘“‘On Temperature 
Curves and the Rating of Electrical Machinery,” by 
Mr. R. Goldschmidt. 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 10. 

Royal Institution.—Professor J. J. Thomson, LL.D., 
D.Sc., on “The Structure of the Atom.” 9 p.m. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. H. V. Lanchester on 
“Law Courts.” 7.40 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
(1) “The Purification of Sewage,”’ by Mr. F. G Helsby; 
(2) “The Purification of Sewage by Hydrolysis and 
Oxidation,” by Mr. F. O. Kirby. 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 11. 

Royal Institution.—Professor J. J. Thomson, LL.D., 
D.Sc., on ‘ Electrical Properties of Radioactive Sub- 
stances,” I. 3 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the New 
Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, to inspect the ‘‘ Cage Skeleton”’ 
System of Constructional Engineering. 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visits (1) to 
Midlothian County Court Buildings; (2) The new Scots- 
man Office Buildings. = 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel.,6112, Gerrard. Telegrams, “The Builder, London.” 
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to December, 1904) was given as a supplement 

with the issue for January 14 last. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 94. each. 

THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound), 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. 


THE =. (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXVII. 
( 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICKS ISSUED BY 

CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COURCTLA, 

PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES B 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc., etc. 

Six lines or under 6s. 0d, 
Each additional line 1s. 0d. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under.... 
Each additional line (about ten words).. 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, 
and other special positions, on applicati to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 
Four lines (about thirty words) or under ... 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
o,* ao must not be sent, but all sums ge be netted be 


Postal Orders ble to J. MORGAN, and 
Publisher of “ fH» BUILDER,” Catherine Street, W.C. 




























Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 
THREE o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “Classification” is 
im ible in the case of any which may reach the Office after 
HALF-PAST ONE p.m. on that - hose intended for the 
Outside Wrapper should be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNES. 
DAY. 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Pi ena Pg eager Fang Bg obed ntrin — 
MONIALS, etc., at the ice in re ivertisemen' 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


sent. 

PERSONS adverti in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressed to the Ope, erine Street, Covent Garden, W.C., free of 
charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sen' 

with sufficient stamps to cover the . Uni 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week after pu’ tion. 








AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES Loy Sees BACH, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica. 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at thig 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

oe or Serengeti ape my = news ee) 
whic ve m duplica’ ‘or other journals 
DESIRED. 7 

Ali communications must be authenticated p; the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica: 
tion or not. No notice can en of anonymoug 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out boo, 
giving addresses. wae 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the yoo of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply it, 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding li and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; thoge 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively bugi. 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLI HER, 
and not to the Editor. 





semen! 
es 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 








*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest, 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


d. 
0 per 1000 alongside, in river, 


—— 


Hard Stocks. ...... 
Bough Stocks and 
Grizzles  ...se.e0e 
— Stocks ... 
rs eetccesocees 
Flettons auibeusansee 
Red Wire Cuts ... 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Faci 
Best Blue Pres 
Staffordshire .., 
Do. Bullnose ...... 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks...... 
GuazED_ Bricks, 
Whi 


te an 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers ...... 12 
js strane ll 
uoins, ose, 
and Flats......... 16 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers... 16 
One Side and two 


» ” ” 
” ” ” 
t) ft] ” 
9 at railway depét, 
” ” ” 
” ” ” 


i COCTOTOO «fb 


ee 
bo 
o ofSo—6UcOlCUcOSOCOOCOCSOO 


” ” ” 


_ PP COCO ORE DDE = & 


_ 
o of SO 


SEMEN coccsbescisvacoe 
Two Sides and 
one End .......0. 
Splays, Cham- 


ooo ooo Soo 
oo fo ooo coo 


th) ” ” 


and Flats......... 1 
Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers... 14 
~~ Side and two sie 


ET ” ” 
” ” ” 
tT] th] ” 


oo fo ooo S& 
oo fo osoSo S& 


Dipped Salt 
Glazed Seerecces eer 2 0 0 "s. 
8. 
Thames and Pit Sand........ 7 0 yard, delivered, 
Thames Ballast 5 9 ”* ” 
Best Portland Cement ...... 27 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 


less than best. 





0 ” ” 
Norr.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime...............128. Od. yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
Bat Stone—delivered on road wag- 8. 4. 
gons, Paddington Depdt ......... 1 64 per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms Depdt .reccccscsceee L S$ mm 
Portianp STone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 


waggons, Paddi a Nine 
Elms depdt, or Pimli f 21 » 


co eee 
White yee Se ee _ 
waggons ington ine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico a 2 ow 
8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks...... 1 1! per ft. cube,deld.rly.depot. 
r ” re Oe ” ” 
Greenshill ,, wu. ° 9 ” 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 ” sad 
Red Corsehill. ,, 25 ” ” 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 oe ” 
Red Mansfield ” 2 4 ” ” 


Yorr Stonr—Robin Hood Quality. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 ” ” 
6 in. sawn two sides 

landi to sizes . 

under 40 ft. super.) 2 3 perft.super. » 
6 in. rubbed two sides 

ditto, ditto 






plain 
Do. pres 
Do. Orna 


Val 


Bui 
Deals : b 
by 9 

: be 
Battens : 
8in., 
Battens : 


Deals : s¢ 
Battens : 
2 in. by 
2 in. by 
Foreign | 
lin, ar 


i: 


Fir timb 
or Men 
ond 
Small 4 
Small 
Swedis 
Pitch-piz 


White § 
3 in. 

3 in, 
Batt 
on¢ 
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ey 
—— 
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STONE (continued). 


sronE—Robin Hood Quality (continued). 


a. Gd. 


: two sides 
8 Se Miran dom sizes) 0 114 per ft.super.deld.rly.depét 
2h in, sawn one 
slabs (random 


2 in. to 
- 


yin. 306) 0 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 ” ” 


D 


Scapple 
6 in. 


landings 
(unde: 


6 in. 
ditto 
$ in. 


2 in. 


YorE— 


drandom blocks 3 


0 per ft. cube. 3s 


sawn two sides, 


to sizes 
r 40 ft. super.) 2 
rubbed two sides 


8 per ft. super, ” 


sawn “two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 ” ” 
self- _— weseennn 


Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 I ft. cube. 


eld. rly. depét. 
oom Gemete y 
sides ngs r ft 
deia 1d. rly. ye 
» oo» in, do. 24 ” ” 
SLATES, 
in in. £s. 4d. 
90 x = blue noe 18 2 6perl000of1200atr. d. 
20 x 13 17 6 ry) 9 
20 x 0 first quality » » 18 0 ” ” 
a0 x 12 ra = 13 15 0 2 9 
P es. 5 0 99 ” 
5 x * i best blue 0! 
wcets 6 , 

— 6126 e 

t ‘Bureka ’ un- 
2 . x10 tn uri green. 15 17 6 ” ” 
20 x 12 ” ” 8 7 6 ” ” 
18 x 7 ” » 18 5 0 ” ” 
16 x8 10 5 0 sD 99 
20 x 10 permanent green 11126 4» ” 
18 x 10 ” ” 9 12 6 ” ” 
16 x 8 ” ” 6 12 6 ” ” 

— 


. 4, 
Best plain red roofing tiles . re 0 per 1000 at rly. depét. 


ip and Valley tiles ... 3 
Best Brosely tiles......+. acanees 


7 per doz. 
50 Oper1000 |, . 


Do. Ornamental tiles ........ 52 6 yy sen 


Hip and Valley tiles .. 


4 Operdoz ,, a 


Best Ruabon red, brown, 0: 
" prindled do. ‘ceawards) gp! 10 ee 


















Do. Ornamental do ...... ry) 
ss Rong egacsseea eaacabicassa seer 4 Oper ‘doz. (te 
val Ti1OS ....seccseeressecceres ” *” 9 
orMottled Stafford- 
a do. (Peakes)...... 51 9perl000 ,, 4, 
Do. a - Nascaues woe OF rT) 
Hi1OS sccccssscsscceccoesce & 1 per doz. a 
ma. tiles eeeccee See 8 ” oe ry) 
— ” ‘bran 
Sime ee ss 
oe tiles ...... 50 0 ” ” ” 
bee seaseseeee eocececes « 4 Oper doz. ” ” 
ui tiles ...... devecccece a 8 ” ” ” 
Best “] artshill’”? brand 
plain tiles, sand — 50 Oper1000 , 
Do. pressed.........0000e ances © os 2) (oe 
Do. Ornamental do ......0002. 50 0 55 ” ” 
Hip tiles ....... aacetacd sooee & Oper doz. 4, a 
Valley tiles ....scsccceee 3 6 99 ” %” 
WooD. 
Buitpinc Woop. per standard, 
Denies best Stn. by St in. snk Cin, & s. d. £s. d. 
by 9 in. and toon esecsescccescescce 13 10 0 15 0 0 
Deals: best 3 Dy Q..ssssocsrsererecsees 13 00 14 00 
a best “= by” Tin. “and 
8in., and 3in. by7in. and 8in. 11 0 0 12 0 0 
Battens : best 2% by6and3by6.. 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in, 
Deals : seconds 1 0 0 lessthn best 
Battens: seconds .......0000 segsunaaeese Z 10 O ‘5 o» 9 
2in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in..., 00 10 0 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2in. by 5in.... 8 10 0 910 0 
Foreign Sawn Bo 
Lin, and lf in, by 7 im, sess 010 O more than 
battens. 
2. i. 100 
At per load of 50 ft. 
Fir timber : best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average an 410 0 5 00 
ROCONOS cc cccacsecedsccvcesees 400 410 0 
Small timber Gi in. to 10 in) 312 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in, to 8 in.) .. 3 0 0 310 0 
Swedish balks .......cccccccssccssses 210 0 300 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 815 0 
: JorsERS’ Woop. At per standard, 
White Sea: first yellow bens 
3 in. by 11 in ..... 24 00 25 0 0 
Sin, by Dim. c.cccecee 0 23 0 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in, yy 7in. 1610 0 18 0 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in by 
EL in,...000, 15 10 0 20 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. 1710 0 19 0 90 
Battens, hin, and3in. by7in. 13 10 0 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 11 in. 
OU hg 1310 0 15 0 0 
Battens, 24 in. and3in.by7in. 11 0 0 12 00 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
OO. be 33 OU cuinniniiecins 0 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in, 0 1910 0 
RGUCDS:. cccsccscaccan 0 15 0 0 
sa ey ae 0 17 0 0 
0. Sin, by 9 in., peasiasa 0 16 0 0 
Battens, .11 00 #1210 0 
— yellow deals, 3. in, by 
as ssonevusagncudeencaaseudcuscis waa 0 14 0 0 
Do, 3 in, by 9 imssecccscsees 0 400 
BECOME csi scccecsvacaremciebanioas eee 1 
White Sea and Petersburg = —" 
First whi ite deals, 3 in. b by 11 in. 1410 0 1510 0 
» oi, wee eS 1410 0 
ceca eS cle na 00 1200 
Second white deals, 3in: by iii in. 1310 0 1410 0 
” »  3in, by 9in. 1210 0 1310 0 
” » battens ......10 0 0 11 00 





WOOD (continued), 


























JoInERS’ Woop (continued), At per standard. 
£ 8s. d. £s.4 
Pitch-pine: deals...... ...orccceeeee 1610 0 20 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra............ 010 0 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 40 0 0 upwards. 
ents ...... aeerceeseseccceee wate O98 pi 
Seconds, regular sizeS..........0000. 30 0 0 o 
Yellow Pine oddments .............. 25 0 0 “a 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube . 03 6 050 
Danzig and Stettin _ _— 
Large, per ft. CUDE ...c01....cceeees - 030 03 6 
iS) ’ 2 danaeaieine 0 2 6 02 9 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 050 O85 6 
ainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 008 00 9 
De Mahows — — -_—~ 007 — 
—Honduras, - 
Select co, Dar i tl apron we 0 0 9 010 
lec Figury, per ft. sup. 
inch — - ne 016 0 2 6 
Walnu erican, Sup. 
ee gisdacstenas ae y os f : 
T per | 
American Whitewood Planks, 
per ft. aang Sekxes dastddsanednene 4 0 050 
Prepared Flooring Per square. 
lin. by 7 in. aie. pened and 
shot ... 0138 6 017 6 
lin. aa 7? in. yellow, planed and 
matched 014 0 018 0 
lj in. b 7in. yellow, planed and 
matched 016 0 100 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot 012 0 014 6 
li cl }. 7 in. white, planed and 
012 6 015 0 
1¥in i‘ 7 in, — planed and 
tchea sncansecliadpentaaeuadee 015 0 016 6 
3 ie, by 7 in. ‘yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
lin. by 7 in. do. do. 014 0 018 0 
in. by7in. white do. do, 010 0 Oll 6 
in. by 7in. do. do do. 012 9 015 0 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, 


&o. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 2£ 
sections . 

Compound Girders, samacinetie 
sections 

Steel Compound Stancheons . 9 

Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
NATY SCCtIONS o04.00...0000 Widaceiiad 7 

Fitch Plates....cccccccccccescdsccsceese 7 

Cast Iron Columns and Stan- 
chions including ordinary pat- 
terns 








METALS, 


Irnon— £ 
Common Bars essosrssssecsrsseses 7 
Staffordshire Crown » 

merchant quality......... iaeue 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars” 
Mild Steel Bars.......... i" 
—_ Tron, basis price 
Galvaniz 
"(*and wu 

Sheet Iron, 

Ordinary sizes -* 0 20 . “ 








9 
10 





Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 £6. CO BO Seccccec.sccccccceseccceee 
read and 24 g. by 


sizes 
” ” 


Sheet fron, Fs “flat, best quality— 
Ordinary 


~ CL eRe 
7 and 24g. 16 
Galvanised Corrugated Psnecte 
sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 
= — 2g. 13 


Best Soft Steel Sheste 6tt. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker 11 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22g. & 24g. 12 


Beccccere oe * 
Cut ‘hails, 3 in, to 6 in 


eeneee erence 


17 10 
12 10 
13 15 


710 0 
910 0 
8 


5 0 


“815 0 
1610 0 
, according to size and gauge.) 


00 
0 0 


1115 0 
Sheet ‘Tron, eubunmale ‘tat, ‘ordinary quality— 


1210 0 


0 0 
0 0 


iz 


0 


0 
0 
. 


cooo ooo ooo 


(Under 3 in., usual lends ee ) 


LEAD, &o. 











£s. 4. 
Lxeap—Sheet, English, = onion 15 0 0 
Pipe in coils ......... pasnacosencese 510 0 
aoa ae 
mast as 
aN eile lll scccsssseneetOD 3015 0 
Silesian 3010 0 
CorPER— 
Strong Sheet............perlb, 0 010 
Thin Se.  tencesccccseece 96 0 Oll 
Copper nails fescccccevesoes § 99 0 010 
Stro: Sheet...ccrcccccccee 99 0 0 
in ‘ad eeeeccecees o 6999 0 0 10° 
Tin—English Ingots .. seacte 96 01 a 
SoLpER—Plumbers’ ...... 9 00 
"4 eee eccccccccoes 99 008 
BlOWPIPC.......00seesereeeeee 2 009 


£8. 4. 
615 0 


8 7 
10 12 


oe 
“ 
SOD AH 


Slil 


Per ton, in London, 
& d, 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 


15 02. thITAS ...cccccccovee seaseude ne 
9p SOTBEIIE. .ccccccccccscccccccee a ie 
BT Oss CRIRGE cccccccccecesescercesce . se 
gp TOGRE Be cccccccsccccccccccsese - Sd. 
, i sa: aa 
99 LOTFEDS.... .ccccccccssccceccece . a ae 
i a 5 bag Be 
Pi cansasadedscesoncuecas “oe 
Fluted Sheet, = - Rosdadiesoannen ita. ‘a 
+ Hartley’ 8 Rolled Plate ..... - a. 


i per ft, delivered, 




















































£ a d. 

016 

017 

019? 

018 

019 

01ll 

i 03 4 

as drums a 03 6 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 1915 0 
Red Lead, Dry 19 5 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ...........00000 . percwt. 0 6 6 
Stockholm Tar 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. au gallon, 

8. d. 

Fine Pale Oak Varnish 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak 010 6 
Superfine Pale My, ah 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church 010 0 
014 0 

a $f 
ju e e Cc o 
Fine Pale Maple .............s000+ 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable — 018 0 
Extra Pal ale French as @ 
018 0 

140 

012 0 

010 6 

016 0 

09 @ 

08 6 

Berlin Black 016 0 
Knotting waa 010 0 
French and Brush Polish ...........0s000sssesssese 010 0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE Een (Published Weehty) is  arepiied DIRE 
from the Office residents in any part o: i? io 
Pit of ios. per annum (52 mers) PREPAID. To all 
of E 3 Austraha, New Zealand, India, China, 
lon, &0., 26s. annum. Remittances (payable to J. 
M RGAN) "should «2 addressed to the Publisher of “THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at ~~ Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. yo oad, quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘The Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post. 








TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,’”’ and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 1002., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.] 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BURNLEY.—For making-up, etc., about thirty-seven 
streets, Briercliffe, for the Rural District Council. Mr. 
8. Edmondson, surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley : — 
T. E. Sugden £4,945 410,Exors. A. 


R. Wadge.. 4,874 1 4 Broadley . £4,191 8 1 
J. R. Atkin- G. A. Watson 
SO... cece 4,542 16 3 & Co. .... 4,180 14 6 
W. Shepherd 4,465 6 3/]J. Miles. 4,077 12 11 
G. Read & J. Gr reen, 
Sons .... 4,408 16 4 Buroley*. 4,077 1 4 
8. Burgess.. 4,012 0 7 


CHADWELL ST. MARY (Essex). — For surface 
drainage and making-up of Ottawa-road, Bermuda-road, 
and Malton-road, for Orsett Rural District Council. 
Mr. F. Lowry, engineer, Horaochurch :— 








Road Main- W. White .. £1,928 60 
tenance & H. Butcher.. 1,885 11 1 
Stone Sup- Wilson, Bor- 
ply Co.,Ltd. £2,704 10 4 der, & Co.. 1,870 97 

Smith & Co. 2,264 00/)H. A. Gower 1,804 46 

Cc. B. Rons 2,054 89/J. Jackson... 1,779 80 

Porter & Co. 2.038 00;/T. W. Marsh 1,659 61 

H. Philbey .. 2,022 72)A. Wisby & 

W. Manders 1,956 69 Co., Grays*® 1,506 41 
CONISBORO’.—For erecting a residence. Mr. H. L. 

Smethurst, architect, Conisboro’ :— 

8. Lamb.... £1,635 00 | D. Nes 

Carpenter Ss peeled gg Fae £947 00 

adeees 400 00 |B. Wartley & 

we ‘a ? "069 10 1} Son, Don- 

T. Gra caster*® .. 794 00 
Sons .. 1,056 00 | C. Lazenby. 730 00 

Johnson 
Moore 957 00 





ERITH.—For.the erection of mechanically operated 
gates at the level crossing of the ballast wharf sidings, 
West-street, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. 
Hawtayne & Zeden, engineers, 9, Queen-street Place, 
London, E.C.:— 

Contract No. 5, Overhead Equipment, etc. 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co., Ltd., 
TN 6 6 3 64 cece ckeedidiusscda £4,217 0 
Contract No. 6, Cables, etc. 
Callenders’ Cable, etc., Co., Ltd., Belvedere... £2,590 4 
Contract No. 7, Rotary Coates etc. 
British Westinghouse Electrical, etc.,Co., 
SNE EN os ddan ctcisasdeadcsncecuas ° i, 5645 5 
Contract No. 8, Switchboards, etc. 
Kelvin & J. White, Lid., Glasgow ........ £1,047 10 


LONDON.—For the erection of a new generating 
station, Manor-street, Chelsea, for the Chelsea Eles- 
tricity Supply Co., Ltd. Mr. Alfred Roberts, architect, 
y London-street, Greenwich :— 

. & F. H. Higgs £14,313 | Patman & Fother- 





B. E. Nightingale 13,498 ingham ...... £12,923 
Lole & Co. ...... 13,342 | Holliday &. Green- 
F. & T. Thorne... 13,200 wood, Ltd. .... 12,666 


J. Greenwood, Ltd.* 11, "365 
TENDERS.—Continued on page 253. 
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Sieemrinmemncenta al 
—<—<—<—==_ 
CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
(For some Contracts, etc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
ara. 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tenders, etc., supplied by oa 2 
v 
——— 
Filters and Tank, Paisley Waterworks ....... ..+e+ | Paisley Water Commissioners...... J. Lee, Engineer, 18, Gilmour-street, Paisley .......... Mar. 38 
Repair of Portable Steam Engine at Sewage Farm.. | Romford U.D.C. ............. .-. | C. T. King, Clerk, Council Offices, Romford ..... pl a 
Paving and Flagging Streets .......ssecececeeees | Leeds Corporation .........eeeee City Engineer’s Office, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. do. 
Materials, Labour, O66. ....00.0ccesnececncccocese do. G. Darley, Dock-street Depot, Leeds.......... csccccccccceccs do, 
Paving, Sewering, etc. (several districts) .......... | Manchester Corporation ..... ..... | Paving, etc., Dept. (Surveyor’s Office), Town Hall, Manchester .. do. 
A Mabe. Horizontal Non-condensing Steam Engine | Birmingham Baths Committee .... | J. Cox, Superintendent Engr. & Sec., Kent-street, Birmingham. . do. 
A Set of Treble Deepwell Lifting Pumps ..... cooee do. do. do. 
Two Steel Steam Boilers ....... ocece cececcees eee do. do. do. 
Cast-Iron Cold Water Storage Tank ...... . do. do. do. 
Two Wrought-Iron Galvani-ed Tanks, etc. do. do. do. 
Two Special Steam Heaters............. : do. do. do. 
400 tons of Quenast or Guernsey Granite . Chingford U.D.C. ..... iis ekeounee H. Bird, Clerk, 34, Station-road, Chingford, Essex....... Seislede do. 
1,000 yds. of Stone Ballast ....... soe am do. oO. do. 
Tramp Cells at Workhouse ...........000: Swansea Guardians ....... Seca L. Jenkins, Clerk, Union Offices, Alexandra-road, Swansea...... do, 
TOE TURSOTIRIG oo 0 0 00:0.65.5:6.0.5005.0 0084906000000 00 WROD OTe TIO. 50.000 cvcccecnes WB. Bix, CIO, BOCCIOS: «oo. icc svcccccecccces aig Siaisiuisieis’ croieiele . 6 
Railway Sleeper-blocks and Crossing-sleepers ...... North Eastern Railway Co........ | E. H. Clark, Stores Superintendent, Gateshead ........ soesees . do, 
Fence Posts and Rails ..... ecco recerereves eee do. do. do, 
Road Material......... siden acess .++eeee | Wath-upon-Dearne U.D.C......... | H. C. Poole, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wath-upon-Dearne.......... do, 
Underground Telephone Pipes..... supanieeses .++.. | Manchester Paving, etc., Committee | City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester .............+..- do. 
OS eee eink ous seh aes seeeeseee | Oxendon R.D.C. ........-.+.++-. | C. Burgoine, Clerk, Market Harborough ............. RGoee ones do. 
Blacksmith’s Shop, Mendlesham....... icsewee sane Trustees, Mendlesham Charities .. | H. G. Bishop, Architect, Market-place, Stowmarket............ do. 
ee | aaa A Ck ae aa I RoR ... | H. Leete, County Surveyor, County Council Offices, Huntingdon do, 
Painting and Repairs of Technical School, etc. .... | Macclesfield Education Authority.. | Secretary of Education Committee, Town Hall, Macclesfield ....| Mar. 7 
Making Finchley-road, Altrincham................ Altrincham U.D.C. .......... ..-. | J. Stokoe, Clerk, Altrincham .............eeeee0e Reece O ecelelere do. 
Rails and Fish-plates............. Shed dewssacees Secretary of State for India ...... Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall ............ do. 
Wheels and Axles for Carriages ....... cocces sevce do. do. do. 
Detached Residence at Settle ........ceeecees Ts | ee rr J. Hartley, Architect, Skipton ......... pit oeeve levers picibibcasa cieieress do. 
Stores and Materials ....... ip enecenaae seeeeeses | Great Central Railway Co......... | O. 8S. Holt, Secretary, London-road Station, Manchester........ do. 
Tram Rails ......: spun aanew sie bawahee wis -+».. | B’ham. Public Works Committee .. | J. Price, City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham .......... do. 
Extension of Drummond-road and New Road..... . | Birmingham Corporation ........ do. do. 
Making-up Roads, Tar-paving Footways .......... | East Barnet Valley U.D.C......... | H. York, Surveyor, Council Offices, Station-road, New Barnet .. do. 
Painting Regent-road and Broughton Baths ...... Salford Baths Committee ........ General Superintendent, Blackfriars-road Baths, Salford ........ do. 
Broken Granite ....... caeasanwsts seeceeceeceseee | Market Bosworth R.D.C. ........ | W. Thorpe, Highway Surveyor, Nailstone, Nuneaton .......... do. 
Materials (Withington Committee) ....... siete wipes . | Manchester Corporation ......... . | Surveyor to the Committee, Town Hall, W. Didsbury, Manchester do. 
$7 tons Paints, 33 tons Red and White Lead, etc. .. | Southern Mahratta Railway Co. E. Z. Thornton. Secretary, 46, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. ....... i do. 
DOA UUNOG 5 5 a san cine Ke 50s 0 6000s Hi 0e05 Lisburn Guardians .............. W. Sinclair, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, Lisburn ...........see00 do. 
Making up Argyle-road, Hounslow ..............++- Heston and Isleworth U.D.C...... | P. G. Parkman, Engineer, Town Hall, Hounslow, W. ......... é do. 
1,180 yds. of Stormwater Sewer, Staines-rd., Hounslow do. do. do. 
Wood and Iron School Building ..... (ie Seueeb ease Bradford Education Committee Education Office (Architects’ Department), Manor-row, Bradford do, 
Plant House at Cemetery, Stafford.............00. Burial Board Committee........ .. | W. Blackshaw, Borough Hall, Stafford .............200% sisieiaie do. 
Twenty-five Houses at Abertysswg .......0.es0-- Abertysswg Building Society ..... . | J. M. Davies, 11, The Green, Abertysswg .........cceeecescee Mar. 8 
RIND on ccnp sees swewisees so0000s0 . | Twickenham U.D.C. ...... eeeee. | EF. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Haji, Twickenham.............. do. 
45 tons of Steel Girder Rails ..........eeceeeeee . | Altrincham Gas Co............... | J. Newton, Son, & Bayley, Engineers, 17, Cooper-st., Manchester do. 
Laying 500 yds. of Railway along Moss-lane ...... do. do. do. 
300,000 Dog Spikes ..... canbhn oan aes 6646060c0ce 1 RREN MOR RONAN OO). cc's cece ve lee ie baton Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. .......... do. 
TheO TADOUP o 6 46:0600sn0000009 ageiswtaw eoeeeesees | Market Bosworth R.D.C. ........ | W. Thorpe, Highway Surveyor, Nailstone, Nuneaton..........+ ds. 
Road Metal, Cartage, Haulage, etc. ..........00.  AMPERMIDI AONGS. 5.6 os |p 50 50 ose a'ow .- | County Surveyor’s Office, Shire Hall, Durham .............00+ do. 
Baptist Sunday Schools at Farsley....... Rane | oka aes OCR Wilson Bailey, Architect, Bradford and Keighley ............+. do. 
Milk Depot at Northallerton ..... pia saeneeeenne North Eastern Railway Co........ . | W. Bell, Architect to the Company, York .........ccccccceees do. 
Painting Station Buildings .............e-eeeeees do. C. A. Harrison, Engineer, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne .. | do. 
Elec. Bells, Telephone, and Fire Alarms, Whips Cross | West Ham Guardians ............ Clerk’s Office at Infirmary, Whips Cross-road, Leytonstone, N.E. do. 
Auxiliary Fire Hydrants, Infirm., Whips” Cross, N.E. 0. do. do. 
Ferro-Concrete Foundations for Crane, Town Quay | Southampton Harbour Board..... . | E. Cooper Poole, Engr., Harbour Office, Town Quay, Southampton do. 
Tar-paving at Coedfrane School, Skewen.......... MEADOR. 5:00 esos :0ssdisioreia-are T. M. Franklin, County Council Offices, Westgate-street, Cardiff. . do. 
Folding Partition & Lavatory at Peniel-green School 0. do. do. 
ES SEE PT ee hacuuke Heston and Isleworth U.D.C...... P. G. Parkman, Engineer, Town Hall, Hounslow, W. .......... do. 
82 Concrete Block Houses, Aignish Farm,Stormoway| =———____neeeeee E. K. Carmichael, C.E., 14, Queen-street, Edinburgh........... ‘ do. 
Tine TAROT Al DO TOTES 0.6505 00:8600.00s08090 0005 Hendon B.D.C........0 esas et J. A. Webb, Surveyor, Great Stanmore .............. Seton eteleie do. 
Alterations, etc., Norwich Free Library............ Free Library Committee.......... A. E. Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich .............. do. 
Barging Rubbish, etc., and Hauling, etc. .. East Stonehouse U.D.C. .......... F, A. Wiblin, Surveyor, Town Hall, East Stonehouse, Devon .... Mar. 9 
OONOE INT BER UOIEIID: 4 0 6:0 0:0: 010:010 0:0:0.0:60:00:0054 Carlisle Corporation ...........00. H. C. Marks, City Engineer, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle .......... do. 
Stores, Gas Department . ; som Birmingham Corporation ........ G. H. Barber, Sec., City Gas Offices, Council House, Birmingham do. 
MACOTAM 2000 ccccccccccsescccess Fenton U.D.C. ....... ecccecccees 8. A. Goodall, Surveyor, Town Hall, Fenton ...............0.. do, 
ON SE SOS at ee Tamworth Town Council ........ F. E. G. Bradshaw, Borough Surveyor, 36, Aldersgate, Tamworth do. 
Block of Workmen’s Houses, Elgin........ ASS | RIN 55h J. Wittet, Architect, Elgin ..........cccccccccece eehaewecuces do. 
Additions, Roath Steam Laundry, Cardiff..........}  =§_« | we weeeee Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff...........scccccccccccscecs do. 
*Cast-Iron Fire Alarms, etc. ......... eee weesowe ee London C.C. ..... bike se cleee b.ceiee Clerk to the Council, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W......... | do. 
SENN. 35544ccusn ase secu ceeSear cceeeeasees Market Harborough R.D.C. ...... C. Burgoine, Clerk, Market Harborough ....... a errr Mar. 10 
Alterations, etc., to Council Schools, Etwall........ ene UMNIRNOIN 5 6c 4.6: 555'5:50s0 oe | A. Eaton, Architect, 6, St. James’-street, Derby .............. do. 
Boring, 400 fb. deop ...ccccscccccccesccescscccce ol) Auk Oe ieee | P. Griffith, Engineer, 54, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W... do. 
ROONE OL ONIN: 5 ox s0.0s 5055 eeaen ess Cibicheaaeee Dorchester BD.0.  ....0000c0000008 F. H. Polkinghorne, Surveyor, 2, Dagmar-road, Dorchester do. 
Whitewashing, Union Infirmary, Hope, near Eccles | Salford Guardians ....... by sinlepiats Steward of the Infirmary .............ece0. a ee. ererenalarciare ‘ do. 
Building Materials, etc., for Cardiff Workhouse .... | The Guardians ..............e00. A. J. Harris, Clerk, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff ....... Sealers as do. 
A Fan and Engine House. Aberpergwm Collieries ..| tn teen J. Roberts, M.E., Fisher-street, Bwansea...........sceceesceee do. 
*Royal Naval Reserve Buildings at Ullapool........ a eee -.... | Superintending Engr., H.M. Naval Estab., Rosyth, Inverkeithing | do. 
*Royal Naval Reserve Buildings at Banff .......... do. do. do. 
Drummond-street School ........... ae siee eben Edinburgh School Board........ .. | Mr. Carfrae, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh ............ Mar. 11 
[solation Hospital at Friarton, Perth ............ Perth Town Council.............. | G. P. K. Young, A.R.I.B.A., 42, Tay-street, Perth ............ do. 
Masonry and Street Work, Calder Bridge Widening | Brighouse Corporation .......... |S. 8. Haywood, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Brighouse.. | do. 
Laboratory at Withington Sewage Works, Chorlton | Manchester Rivers Committee .... | Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester ..............e00- | do. 
Oe MOONE 6cks 00300 4dsesecindbawsesseensse es BEAMIONG B.ID.O, ..o.s-v:05.0:0.0:006.0.0-0 -.. | F. G. Herbert, Surveyor, 37, Alexandra-road, Stafford.......... do. 
Painting Works at Ham Green Hospital ....... ... | Bristol Health Committee ........ | T. H. Yabbicom, City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol ...... | do. 
DERRMINGIS. ....cx nese cusbedeosbosineesi0ssahn xn -++-. | Coventry Corporation ............ | J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry.... | do. 
Pumps, Engine, and Boilers.............0.05 ... | Uxbridge U.D.C. ................ | F. S. Courtney, Engineer, 25, Victoria-street, Westminster...... do. 
Twenty-eight Houses, Park Hill, Tredegar ........ Chamber of Trade Building Club .. | W. Beddoe Rees, Architect, 3, Dumfries-place, Cardiff.........- do. 
Sand Filter, etc., at Waterworks, Portrush ........ OTMOERD WII. bb .s5.00ns eeiewases | Office of Council, Town Hall, Portrush.............cecceceeees | do. 
Church, Galins, 00. RMGAIG 6. ss.660.000.00:0006005008 Very Rev. V. Byrne ......02.00% | Slevin & Son, Surveyors, 16, Dame-street, Dublin ........ cece do. 
ES RE eet ee re ee rey Haslingden Town Council ........ J. 8. Green, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden do. 
eae oe en ee aise eames Droitwich Corporation .......... H. Hulse, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Droitwich............ | do. 
Stores, Fittings, C60. ....cccccccscecececccccccccs | Southampton Corporation ........ Traffic Manager, Tramway Office, Above Bar-street, Southampton | do. 
Peniston Sewage Scheme (Contract No. 4).......... | Penistone U.D.C. ...... cece cece Spinks & Pilling, Engineers, 20, Park-row, Leeds ...........++: | do. 
ee ear are peewee RY SUN s os is e.sh 00 sv o.0sis ve | A. W. Smith, Engineer, Council House, Sparkhill, Birmingham .. | do. 
Sewage of Acock’s Green, South-East ............ do. do. | do. 
Four Houses at Mainhead-view, Exmouth ........; |= —__snwcececs Messrs. Crews & Son, Rolle-street, Exmouth ............. sete do. 
9 miles of Water Pipes, Highbridge Water Supply.. | Axbridge U.D.C. ................ A. Powell, Engineer, 3, Unity-street, College Green, Bristol .... | Mar. 13 
Reservoir and Contingent Works .........e.se00. | do. do. do. 
BOs cnc sebhsSEk ahh eER eS FAs a behe ss SURE tO A, 555s aevuasecaseens J. F. Hawkins, County Surveyor, Bank-chbrs., Cross-st., Reading do. 
Permanent Way Works (Tramways) ...........06. | Stockport Corporation............ J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Stockport ............eeeeee0% do. 
ee FOTO ere [TU ERCED ND. | ob is.60:6 66.0554 50 C. O. Rawstron, District Surveyor, Lichfield ...........+++- Ape do. 
SE a ee eee eres Me eee do. do. do. 
Renewal of Superstructure of Four Under Bridges.. | Caledonian Railway Co. .......... | Engineer, General Station, Perth ........... etisessivnenseses do. 
Bonnybridge Sewage Disposal....... $c abssoCenk | Stirlingshire Eastern District Com. | Warren & Stuart, C.E., 94, Hope-street, Glasgow .........++++: do. 
Wargrave Sewage Disposal ..... ‘ashes istneeees | Wokingham B.D.0........sccocees | R. Hassard, Engineer, 1, Victoria-street, Westminster, London .. | do. 
ST errr ere ee _ ae re | C. H. Fry, Clerk, Council Offices, Bexley-road, Erith..........-- do. 
SOD SORE OF COMBOS: 0.60 0.04.0:060:55.00.00950006.00 ... | Manchester Rivers Committee .... | Secretary of Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester ...... do. 
Liverpool Select Vestry ........ ee do. 


Jobbing Repairs, Workhouse, Brownlow Hill 





















H. J.jHagger, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
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By whom Advertised. 
Nature of Work or Materials. y Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by | be Delivensd 
use, etc., at Metton, near Cromer........ | Cromer U.D.C. .......eseeeeeeee | J. C. Mellis, Engineer, 264, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E.C. Mar. 1 
pra bers Quarters, Enfield and Willesden ...... | Middlesex CC. ...... seseeeseeees | County Architect, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W....... do. 4 
Rebuilding Station Offices at Whifflet ............ | Caledonian Railway Co. ........ -» | Engineer to Company, 16, Killermont-street. Glasgow .......... do. 
Three Workmen’s Dwellings, Manor-grove ........ | Richmond Town Council.......... J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey do. 
Carriage Underframes and Body Iron Work........ | Secretary of State for India ...... | Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall ............ Mar. 14 
Materials ....-eeeccereecseeeseeceeeeees wieecuee | Hampton U.D.C. ....... -seeeeeee |S. H. Chambers, Surveyor, Public Offices. Hampton, Middlesex. . do. 
Branch Library at Ce Rr - | Rochdale Libraries Committee .... | J. Horsfall, F R.I.B.A., 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester............ b do. 
Extension of Gas Mains to Wrecclesham ......... - | Farnham Gas Co., Ltd. .......... Company’s Offices, East-street, Farnham.............ccecccees do. 
Completion of a Covered Conduit ...........6. .-. | Liverpool Water Committee ...... | Water Engineer’s Office, Municipal-buildings, Liverpool ........ do. 
Materials ...-+s+e+es oe eae ae mele es eeeeeceeee | Sutton Coldfield Corporation ...... W.A.H. Clarry, Borough Engineer, Council House, Sutton Coldfield do. 
Additions, etc., to “ Nazareth ” Chapel, Aberdare .. PERE T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton-street, Aberdare do. 
Materials ....++seceesecceeess eaneesenceas ccccec,| WOMNIOT UERO. ccccccccicaves W. Bagshaw, Clerk, Public Offices, Wembley .......... coecsene do. 
Broken Granite, Gravel, Hoggin ........+++eeeeeee 0. do. do. 
Machine-broken Granite, etc. ....... wagner «+... | Long Crendon R.D.C. ............ | E. Parry, Surveyor, Long Crendon, Thame ......... avieduceede do. 
Rebuilding the Kebroyd Mills, Triangle, Halifax.... | Trustees of the late G. B. Hadwen . | Jackson & Fox, Architects, 7, Rawson-street, Halifax .......... Mar. 15 
795 yds. of Stoneware Sewers and Manholes ...... Ledbury Freehold Building Society. | R. G. Gurney, Surveyor, Worcester-road, Ledbury..... eovcccee ° do. 
Road from Bye-street to Oatley’s-lane ....... eevee do. do. p eg 
Road Materials and Carting........... aedaans cece | RONIEOERER  neneciesass Ae C. F. Chamberlin,Clerk,Council Offices, Union Offices, Burton-on-Tt. do. 
Restoring and Additions, Parish Church, Llanelly .. | Rev. D. W. Morgan .............. | E. M. Bruce-Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., Cardiff ..........cccccc cues do. 
Hospital, Gateside, GIOGTIOCE 20.c.ccccs cccccccccese Greenock Hospital Board ........ C. Maccullock, Clerk, Municipal-buildings, Greenock ......... . do. 
School for 900, Canton Market Estate ............ Cardiff Education Committee...... James & Morgan, Architects, Charles-street-chambers, Cardiff .. do. 
Materials ..... caeevcaveswaed ceececececcceeceeee | Blackpool Highways Committee .. | J. 3. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Blackpool ..... ede do. 
Road Materials .....-.ssesceecececreesecscceees Eastbourne R.D.C. .............. | T. E. V. Kirtlan, Clerk, 92, Terminus-road, Eastbourne.......... Mar. 16 
*stock Bricks, Deals, Pitch Pine, and Poling Boards | Lambeth Borough Council....... - | Borough Engineer, 346, Kennington-road, S.E. ...........0000. do. 
Materials .......+eeee-s Ceudendandidueneens iccovc | COQUMMMIMEMEEEMAN 000s cacacccecede J. George Powell, Engineer, R.D.C. Offices, Godstone, Surrey.... Mar. 17 
*New Royal Naval Reserve Buildings, Portree...... | Admiralty ....... deeedes gecaaad Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. do. 
Widening Wardsend Goit Bridge, Wortley ........ West Riding C.C. ................ | F. @. Carpenter, County Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield ...... Mar. 18 
Rebuilding Barkisland Mill Bridge, near Halifax 0. do. do. 
Materials ....... ceveneee Sek seiea be deweundeecdeice Burnley Highways Committee .... |G. H. Pickles, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burnley.......... do. 
GEGEDR wc ccccccccccccccccseccccssccecseses ees. | Epsom U.D.C. ...........+++++. | Surveyors Office, Bromley Hurst, Church-street, Epsom...... ae do. 
*Two Cottages for Firemen, Westbourne-road ...... Beckenham U.D.C. ..........+0+- Council’s Surveyor, Beckenham..............cceececcceces ase Mar. 20 
Water Softening Works at Pumping Station . | Sutton District Water Company ..} W. Vaux Graham, Engineer, 5, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster.. do 
Bridge at Chipping Norton Junction .............. Great Western Railway Co. ...... Engineer, Paddington Station, London ........... Uhtekueanie Mar. 21 
Reconstruction of a Bridge at King’s Sutton ...... | ‘ do. do. do. 
WEED <cccescceesecee Bo uses CU se eh eoenee ee -. | Tendring R.D.C. ........ceccece J. Bell, Highway Surveyor, Weeley, Colchester....... enndbadan do. 
Extension of Harbour ........... devccdacsseenue Stonehaven Harbour Trustees .... | J. B. Cunningham, Clerk to Trustees Stonehaven..... seekeanes do. 
Semi-detached \Villas, Station Field, Pontypool ....;| = wa eweeee D. J. Longher, Architect, Bank-chambers, Pontypool .......... do. 
*Builders & Cabinet-makers Work, etc., Crown Court | County of Kent ............ --.. | County Architect, 86, Week-street, Maidstone ......... eeaead ‘ do. 
Quarry Hill Improvement ........seeeeeeeees .-. | Leeds Corporation ...........e0- City Engineer’s Office, Municipal-buildings, Leeds ..... sedaade Mar. 22 
Sewage Disposal Works, etc., Cefn .......+...+ee0 Wrexham R.D.C. ......secceee ... | J. Price Evans, Engineer, Argyle-chambers, Wrexham.......... do. 
School, Cwmcuffin, Llanhilleth ..... Mima wuaeud aes Abertillery U.D.C. .......ceeeeee Swash & Bain, Architects, Midland Bank-chambers, Newport, Mon Mar. 23 
Primitive Methodist School and Vestry, Washington | Rev. M. S. Pickering ............ Davidson & Phillipson, Architects, 32, Clayton-st., W., Newe.-T. Mar. 24 
Elementary School Buildings, Wimborne-road...... | Poole Education Committee ...... W. Andrew, Architect, Parkstone .............ccececccecsvcns do. 
Derwent Aqueduct, Grindleford to Rowsley........ Derwent Valley Water Board...... | E. Sandeman, Engineer, Bamford, near Sheffield ......... aeons Mar. 27 
58 tons of 9-in. Cast-Iron Pipes ..... GinekiaweGe awe Welwyn (Herts) R.D.C. .......... | H.Walker & Son, Engrs., Albion-chambers, King-st., Nottingham do. 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Meadow Side, Alvie .. | Inverness-shire C.C............06. A. Cattanach, Architect, Kingussie ...............cececceues Se Mar. 31 
Steel Rails and Fish Plates, Victorian Railways....| = = = = © eesees ae ah ago for Victoria, 142, Queen Victoria-st., London, E.C. April 10 
Wesleyan Chapel, Crosland Moor, Huddersfield .... deeseuse . J. Morley & Son, Architects, 269, Swan-arcade, Bradford ....| No date, 
Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Sandal, Wakefield .. ecteceee Garside & Pennington, Architects, Ropergate House, Pontefract . do. 
Road Formation, etc., Chester ......... mone es aaa aecesede J. Little, Engineer. Viaduct-chambers, Carlisle ........... oe do. 
Excavating a Reservoir, 30 yds. by 30 yds........ ot qeacun Apomp & Manager, Ibstock Collieries, Ltd., near Leicester ...... do. 
Alterations to Llandaff House..............- eecee| jj  wismedeiag - H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, Church-street-chambers, Cardiff do. 
Llandaff Theological College (1st Section) .......... | aseeaese Mr. Kempson, 16, High-street, Cardiff .............c cc ces cece do. 
*New Cotton Exchange, Liverpool ............. eae). © twagae man Matear & Simon, Century-buildings, North John-street, Liverpool do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
} 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. | Salary. Aggteotinn 
*Two Architect’s Assistants .......-....005 FCCeere set: C.C. Education Comm. | 2. 10s. per week .........eeeeeees atddsawedencedeuwes ea wae Mar. 7 
SOHCERE OR WRORES) fas crc cic aoe Natectioic ak «eres orecalent Hull Corporation ............00.. 82. 10s. per week ........... rrr ddadedaucaacude Sees Mar. 10 
*Engineer to Public Health Department .......... Corporation of London ..... ndeon [EE en cedeodaweda’e Winwacnceceweuseaues evedaecctecedhcses Mar. 18 
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TEN DERS—Continued from page 251. 
LLANHILLETH.—For erecting thirty-five houses on 
Blaencuffin-road for the Maesycnew Building Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Dan Lloyd, architect :-— 
David Lewis, Aberbeeg .........eseeecees £7,000 





LONDON.—For finishing of roadways of Section A, 
bose Hart-lane Estate, for the London County 
‘ouncil :— 


T. Adams.... £3,157 18 5; W. Manders . £2,*72 10 7 

Muirhead, 0. T. Gibbons 2,827 00 
Greig, & F. J. Coxhead 2,760 00 
Matthews . 3,036 16 4 Grounds & 

J. Mowlem & Newton .. 2,687 13 5 
Co, Ltd... 2,966 00) E.J. Knifton, 

E. T. Bloom- Hope -yard, 
fleld ...... 2,930 5 3 Laughedge- 

W. Griffiths lane, Ed- 
& Co., Ltd. 2,875 26 monton* .. 2,467 12 1 


(The estimate comparable with the tender is £3,033.] 





LONDON.—For the erection of two shops, Lea Bridge- 
toad, London, N.&. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, 
Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, E.C. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Courtney «& Clemens Bros... £3,070 10 

Fairbairn... £3,259 0| Todd & Newman 3,033 0 

F, & T. Thorne 3,155 0} F.Osborn & Son 2,989 0 

—_. Sons, & Sheffield Bros.* 2,950 0 
ness 


3,130 0 
LONDON EDUCATION COMMITTEE TENDERS. 


Reconstructing the heating apparatus and extending it to 
the new classrooms and halls, Clapham, Sleaford-street 
(heating «) paratus). 








Weight Bros. .... £684 10) Stevens & Sons.. £585 0 
_ Haden & a 557 0 
@ » acres 659 0O|G. & E. Bradley, 
— Haden & 68, Elfort-road, 

. eee 648 0 Highbury* .... 539 10 


ate kao: a 599 0 
{t Alternative tender.] 





Stepney, Senrab-street (New School). 

Under the direction of the late authority preliminary 
plans of a school for 856 children were prepared, and 
have been approved by the Board of Education, the 
description of the plans being as under :—Accommoda- 
tion: Boys’, 274; girls’, 274; infants’, 308; total, 856. 
Graded school on three stories—Halls: Boys’, 53 ft. 
by 28 ft. 9 in.; girls’, 53 ft. by 28 ft. 44 in.; infants’, 
53 ft. by 28 ft. Classrooms: Boys’, 50, 48, 48, 48, 40, 
40; girls’, 50, 48, 48, 48, 40, 40; infants’, 56, 56, 
50, 50 (babies’ room), 48, 48. Drawing classroom, 
564 sq. ft. area; science room, 564 sq. ft. area. Heat- 
ing by low-pressure hot-water apparatus and open fires. 
Area of site, 41,125 sq. ft. Playgrounds, area per child 
—boys’, 53 sq. ft.; girl’s’ and infants’, 32 sq. ft. It is 
proposed that one of the houses adjoining the site shall 
be used for the accommodation of the schoolkeeper. 


PT. BOWDOERAIR.. c ccciccccccace £24,575 O O 
Rr rere 23,515 O O 
J. Shelbourne & Co........... 22,670 0 O 
Be He BIE i bcécecccccocese 22,461 10 4 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. ...... 22,417 0 O 
EH. Lawrance & Sons.......... 22,185 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale ............ 21,971 0 0 
Higgs @ HI, TAG... ccc ce 21,963 0 0 
J. Appleby & Sons .......... 21,744 0 O 
hc CRE OE 0k oo cccsceee 21,720 0 O 
Stimpson & Oo... .cccccccsese BE700 0 O 
WIS hadaccccnnccce 21,681 0 0 
Treasure & Son ...cccccccccce 1,674 0 O 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd..... 21,346 0 0 
V. & Te TMOG .cccccs acewaes 21,273 0 0 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd......... 21,196 0 O 
Rowley BOG... cccccccccccece 21,172 12 O 
Oak Building €o., Ltd. ...... 20,899 0 0 
J. & M. Patrick, Point-pleasant, 

WOMGEMOTER «6 cccccccccese 20,662 0 0 


[The architect’s estimate comparable with these 
tenders is £18,926. The school is planned for future 
extension by 332 places (viz., boys’, 108; girls’, 108; 
infants’, 116, making a total of 1,188), and the 
tenders for the portion now to be built include the 
provision of halls of sufficient size for the school when 
enlarged, and” also teachers’ rooms, cloakrooms, 
lavatories, etc., for the complete school. ]} 








| 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the 
receiving wards and stables at the Ladywell Work- 
house, Ladywell, S8.E., for the Bermondsey Guardians. 
Messrs. Newman & Newman, architects, 31, Tooley- 
street, S.E. :— 

W. Reason, 47, Rosebery-avenue, E.C. .. 


NORWICH.—For_ kerbing, channelling, metallin 
etc., Winter-road and part of Stafford-strect, for pee 
Winter. Messrs. Morgan & Buckingham, surveyors, 
Quantities by surveyors :— 

H. S. Watling £810 0 | F. J. Hipperson £780 12 6 


eoee £299 





E. Howes .... 791 18 8}G. Rackham .. 686 0 
W. J. Hannant 786 00/E. J. Edwards 604 00 
[All of Norwich. ] 

[Estimated cost £700.] 


PLAISTOW.—For the extension of Public B 
Balaam-street, for the West Ham Corporation :— _ 








H. C. Horswill .... £3,063 | Works Manager, 

J. G. Horlock .... 2,668 Canning Town* . £2,456 
A. E. Symes...... 2,550] A. G. Crisp ...... 2,440 
Gregar & Son .... 2,480] W. Manders ...... 2,425 





PLYMPTON (Sussex).— For making up road, etc., at 
Sedgbrook, for the East Sussex Western Smallpox 
Hospital District Committee. Mr. Macarthur, surveyor 
Hayward’s Heath. Quantities by surveyor :— 7 


BE. H. King ..... £188 3| W. Knight, jun... £17 
a a 180 0/8. Packhata, Bur- 4 . 
Qe ous cecece 176 7 gess Hill*,...., 165 0 





STRATFORD.—For making-up Totnes- 
Charford-road, for the Deseuah Geese smaliane 
D. T. Jackson £972 12 8! J. Jackson.... £904 96 
Hewett & Sons 968 12 8|G. J. Anierson 835 9 2 
T. Adams .... 959 9 2| Parsons & Par- 

W. Griffiths.... 935 05 sons, Ilford* 779 19 7 


STRATFORD.—For alterations to prisoners’ 
— Session Court, West Ham-lane, S the Borougt 
uncil :— 





Gregar & Son ...... £368 | W. Manders....... 
Works Manager .... 364] A. E. Symes, Strat- ~~ 
J. Quarterman...... 293 bg aE ee 210 
H. C. Horswill...... 284 
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TOTTENHAM.—For making-up Crowland-road (2nd section), Kent-road, Lansdowne-road, and Woodside- 
gardens, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. Prescott, Engineer, Coombes Croft House, 712, High-road, 























Tottenham :— 7 
| Crowland- Lansdowne- Woodside- 
j — road hosel road gardens 
(2nd section). . (remainder). (part of). 
£ s. 4, S.. & 4, & -@.a £ s. d. 
eae ere re ne 622 9 10 138 18 4 1,441 8 9 24413 4 
Grounds & Newton, Tottenham .. 436 17 0 126 2 6 1,298 0 3* 264 1 4 
TONY, BND, 50:5 once scvecaee| — _— 1,414 14 2 234 12 3 
C. Bloomfield, Tottenham ...... 433 12 6 120 7 7 1,339 0 0 213 4 0 
E. T. Bloomfield, Tottenham ....| 868 12 0O* 122 13 6 1,301 17 0 207 O 634* 





ST. STEPHEN’S-BY-SALTASH.—For laying sewer 
for the 8t. Germans Rural District Council. Mr. 8. P. 
Hosking, survevor, Landrake, St. Germans :— 

A. Smith, Saltash 


SALTBURN-BY-THE- SEA. —For making-up private 
streets, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. 8. L. 
Bains, C.E., Surveyor :— 


eee eee weet errors eeeeeee 


haltic | Hardy & At- 
Limest one kinson .. £3,560 9 0 
Concrete _ Se 3,467 13 10 
Co., Ltd.. £5,521 14 10 | Inglett 8,482 2 0 
Starkey .... 5,189 19 10 | Shepherd 8,426 9 5 
eee 4,819 15 7 | Pickering 8,852 2 4 
Hadfield North of 
Sa 4,814 4 9 England 
Robson .... 4,798 8 6 Asphalte 
Crombie & | Ee 8,311 9 10 
Sas 4,521 1 9 Hobbs .... 8,298 6 9 
Smiles -. 4,402 6 8/0’ - emia & 
Cradjes &  - 4 BOR. 6<0. 2,950 2 0 
oT ere 8,954 8 5 Ellison, 
Short ...... 3,814 17 11 Cleckhea- 
Simpson .. 3,697 2 5 ton® .... 2,044 12 10 
Meredith .. 8,603 19 4 





STANLEY. For laying sewers, West Shield-row and 


East Stanley, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. 
Routledge, urveyor, Council Offices, Stanley :— 
West Shield-row. East <tanloy. 
J. Meredith ........ £659 8 6 .. £10417 6 
D. Champney ...... 618 2 0 875.18 4 
Ge OOOO ccscwscses 490 2 0 823 0 0 
WEE scaeke bose - 562718 8 343 010 
J, TROMDBON . 260 ve06 479 5 2 810 11 10 
eee - 68218 6 35418 0 
J, MOLBTOR 5.000000 557 10 0 .. 853 17 6 
A. & A. Storey ...... 61214 6 .. 424 4 0 
A. Routledge........ 618 14 0 .. 344 5 0 
te aaa 613 5 O 366 12 6 
Ws Os MUOAE os0ca00e 61617 0 447 56 0 
Johnson & Strong, 
Stanley, R.S.0.* 456 3 0O 805 8 4 
R. Hudson...... ° 07 0 2 382 16 8 
W. Ayton & Sons. 511 16 10 34416 8 
W. Johnson, Jr. .... 867 5 O 


TOTTENHAM.—For erecting refreshment pavilions 


and dressing and store-rooms. Bruce Castle, Downhills 
and the Chestnuts Parks, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. H. Prescott, Engineer, Coombes Croft House, 
712, High-road, Tottenham :— 





S. Kind ¢£1,450 0 O| Pollard &6£1,310 0 0 
Boult a reat 6 4 Brand 1,310 411 
— 341 0 0 1,155 0 0 
Paul ....?% 1,341 16 0 A. Porter .. { 1158 8 5 


NOTE.—The second line of figures denotes alteration 
in quantities after being checked by engineer’s depart- 
ment. 

{No tender accepted. Council agreed to carry out the 
work in their own works department.) 


B. NOWELL « Co., 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office—Warwick Road, KENSINUTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVE Y DESCRIPTION 
OF ROAD MAKING. 








WALTHAMSTOW.—For Winns-avenue Schools, for 


| the Walthamstow Education Committee. Mr. H. Prosser, 


| Architect to the Committee :— 


| Oak Building Co.. £28,779 | Shurmur ........ £25,983 
M.Wells & Co..... 28,853 | Kerridge & Shaw. 25,955 
Rowley Bros..... 27,800/R. & KE. Evans .. 25,885 
C. Wall, Ltd. .... 27,554 | W. Manders...... 25,584 
eee 26,999 ; Maddison..... eo. 25,163 
H. J. Carter .... 26,829|F.& E. Davey .. 24,987 
Treasure & Son.. 26.600 | W. Lawrence .... 24,844 
A. E. Symes .... 26,509} Kilby & Gayford. 24,683 
Pollard Hs Brand « 26,483 | Hammoad & Son, 
Knight & Sen.. 26 362 Romford* 23,881 
OORNORE 1.60066 26,220 














WALTHAMSTOW.—For heating apparatus, Warwick- 
road Schools, f r the Walthamstow Education Com- 


mittee. Mr. i. Prosser, Architect to the Committee :— 
Korting Bros. .. £725 0, Price, Lea, & Co. £540 0 
J. Grundy ...... 684 0O/| Palowkar ...... 632 0 
oe Griffiths, Russell & Co..... 500 0 
& C 2% 621 10; Wontner-Smith & 
Guntay ‘Gikasse SED oe GRY civcccsce 402 0 
Rosser Ye Russell . - 596 O| Musgrave ...... 452 0 
Wide BOK scseve 60 51tJ. Jones & Son.. 408 0 








WIDNES.—For the enlargement of Simm’s Cross 
a School, for Widnes Education Committee. 
Mr. F. U. Holme, architect, Westminster- chambers, 1, 
Crosshall-street, Liverpool :— 


Jones & Son...... £2,500 | Rothwell & Sons.. £1,911 
J. Merritt ........ 2'162 Duthie & Dobson 1,910 
Holme & Green .. 2,040/ T. Fairclough .... 1, 370 
68. Webster ...... Hughes & Sterling 1,850 


F. W Mayor..... 
W. Hall & Son.... 


Lucas & Son. is 1,835 
J. & E. Rimmer, 








eS RR i; Gateacre, Liver- 
J. Gerrard & Son.. 1,915 Les je BOL 
G. Woods & Son.. 1, "915 | Parker & Son Perm i ( 








W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ON 








ESTIMATES GIVEN APPLICATION. 











The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 


For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE. 


EFLUATE,, for Hardening, Water; 


Preserving Building Materials. Prooting, and 





HAM HILL STONE, 


DOULTING STONE, 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Qo, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and 
The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under- Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—-Mr. E, A. Willi liams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


C. Trask and Son, 


GREEK MARBLE. 


White and Blue Pentelikon at Low Prices 
for BUILDING PURPOSES. 
Beautiful Colours for Interior Decoration. 


Full Particulars and Samples :— 
MARMOR LIMITED, 


18, Finsbury Square, E.C. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse, 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 








SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 











QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, _[ Telephone No. #1 
8, PRINCES STREET SW. and 

METCH'M & SON { ” 32, CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1905, price 6d., post 7d. In leather, 1/-, post 1/1. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(EsTaBLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Poloncead Asphalle 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING.. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 











NO MORE SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


FIXING COSTS THE SAME 





nesta 


EWART’S 





DO NOT BE LED INTO THE FATAL ERROR OF FIXING A CHEAP COWL, BUT FIX 


“EMPRESS” 


SMOKE CURE 


THE SMALL EXTRA COST IN THE INITIAL OUTLAY FOR THE COWL PAYS FOR 
ITSELF OVER AND OVER ACAIN, AND IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE LONC RUN 


EWART & SOW LTD. 346-349-350 EUSTON RD. LONDON N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 
1834 


NOISELESS AND FIREPROOF 
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THE HALL OF COLUMNS, KARNAC.—From A Drawinc By Mr. R. PHENE Spiers, F.R.1.B.A. 
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